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KCtE SAITS TEE.VTMENT OF HIS SERVANTS. 



FIRST, OS to the wages he pays them. It is not neces- 
BOTT for him to give high salaries, beCAiiac there are 
two precious commodities with which a government can re- 
ward ita ^Tvants, over and above the money it pajs them. 
One is honor ; the other is safety. These two tbinga, 
honor and anfety, are what tlie -virtuous portion of man- 
kind strive for ; and so precious are tliey, tliat when, after 
years of honest toil, a man Las attained them, moat of ua 
join in the ax^clatm which pronounces his life succeaaful. 
Now tt government can bestow theae upon every person 
whom it retaiua in its service. It can reasonably aak a 
man, in the full tide "of a victorious career, to relinquish 
his vocation, and devote his life to the public service, for a 
comparatively small sum per annum, provided that sum 
per annum is made securely his until justly forfeited. It 
can do this, because a decent and secure maintenance, with 
the honor properly belonging to a government office, con- 
stitutes an entire material succesa. No man can get any 
more mnteriul good than that, for the simple rc.ason that 
there m no more to get. Mr. Astor was right in saying 
that he derived tipm his estate only the few thousands a 
year which it cost him to live ; but those few thousands 
are so securely hia that he can be deprived of them only 
by his own fault or folly. A government can place its 
higher servants in a position mortfWoKirable even than his, 
since to his safety it can add honor. There is no honor in 
owning a thousand houses, but it is highly honorable, under 
a properly constituted goTemment, to be the trusted and 
fiiitliful servant of the public. 

Hence, on ttieso terms, a government can usually have 
the choice of all the most suitable persons for any post. 
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If it LappeoE to irtint n judge, it can usunlly have the b 
lawj'er of the moHt diatinguixhed court. If it wants a n 
of business, it cnn select the best executive talent knowi 
to esiaC. Why should it not } It can offer better v 
than A Dian gets ia a private atation, — mure honor, i 
equal safety. We have receutlj seen that oue of the ables 
buiiinesa men in the country, already in the possession ol 
a secure fortuue, was willing to give up three millioi 
per annum for the honor and satiafoctiou of serving t 

I foar we must admit that Uncle Sam, with all his g 
erosity and good intentions, puya to his upper sen-ants ti 
smallest wages a government ever paid, — wages 
that it is wonderful he gets nny faitbfnl, efficient sarviaj 
at all. He does get a good deal; but he has little t' 
to expect it. When he confers security he gives A 
with it a pinching, lowering, corrupting salary; and 1 
the majority of cases, his servants enjoy neither safety n 
abundance. 

I will mention a few facts with regard to the Supi 
Court, the judges of whidh receive six thousand paper d 
lars a year, and thechief justice sii thousand five hundret. 
When I was in Wiudiington last winter, the daughters OJ 
the late chief justice were earning a scauty, precai' 
livelihood by copying dociuiients in one of the public offio* 
at eight cents per hundred words. The fatlier of tbt 
ladies, twenty-seven years before liis death, lured by i 
honorable, loug-chei'isbed ambition, gave up a practice I 
the Maryland har which in a few years would have el 
richcd him, in order to accept the post of chief justioi 
Whatever his errors may have been, t know ho ac 
the seat from a proper hiiman motive, — that of w 
the esteem of his conntrynien by interpreting justice t 
them ; and he devoteA^iiniself wholly to the perfom 
of its duties. I well remember hearing him, oue eveniu 
some years before his death, give a sketch of his daily a 
yearly round of work aud travel. It was wonderful that f 
man of fourscore could get through an amount of labc 
only equalled by that of the active editor of a great d 
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paper. Except tliat he smiiked like a eteannjngine, hia 
hahiita were regular and abstemious ; but lie died so piior 
that hia family were destitute almoat immediutt'ly after his 
laat year 'a salary was spenL 

Other fiicta : A justice of the same high court — the 
Iiighest, coDBidering all its duties, in the world — was pay- 
ing exactly Ids whole salary, last winter, for the board aud 
lodging of himself and hia wife. They had ouc parlor and 
oue Iwdroom. The judge, of course, gave up the parlor to 
his wife and her guests, aud used the bedroom for an oSice 
and eonsultation-rooin. There was a great clearing away 
of papers at bedtime ; for, the room beiuf; very smnll, the 
bed had to serve as au office-table. Another justice, who 
relinquished a practice of forty thousand dollai's a year, 
being a CaUfomian, hod to sell his paper dollars during the 
war at from one third to oue half their nominal value : and 
he spent a quarter of the year in laborious travelling. 
Oue eminent member of this court was compelled to resign 
hia seat, — not because he could not live upon hia salary, 
fi.r no justice of the Supreme Court can do that, — but 
because he had not private income entmyh to eke it out. 
There is not a justice now sitting upon that bench who 
lives or can live upon his aalary ; altliough, fortunately, it 
is not etiijuette for a justice of the Supreme Court to 
entertain. 

Sow, reader, it is no hardsliip for a man to spread hia 
papers over his bed ; nor is it much more painful for the 
daughters of n chief juatice to do copying at eight cents a 
page than it is for the daughters of a chief cook. I never 

1 six thousand dollara a year, and liave managed to rub 

pretty well without it, and expect to continue so to do. 

me, to nine tenths of all my readers, ond to nearly all 
^ . le people in the world, six thousand dollars a year would 
^fce wealth. / cannot, therefore, consider it a hardship for 
men in general to he limited to such a revenue, But it is 
hard for a patriotic President to bo limited in hia choice 
for the office of Supreme judge to the very few Inwjrers 
who happen to possess an independent estate, It m a 
hardship to a great lawyer, formed by nature Ibid circum- 
stances for that sublime place, to be compeUed to leave 
it to inferior men because he cannot live upon the salary. 
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It M a hardship to the geueroiis people of the United 
States to aec men of such eialted rojik in their servica 

— men intrusted with such difficult and important duties 

— crnmped and pinched and ausioua for a little money, 
unable to keep a secretary, and too poor to aiford a ride 
on horaehock before going into court. 

To this, some will be disposed to reply that any sum j 
annum is too much for a court from which the Dred Scott 
decision emanated. But on that principle you must cut off 
supplies from the White House, starve Congress, find buo- 
pend nine tenths of all ofdciol and all private salaries. We 
were all misled or corrupted by slavery, except the few 
original, thorough-goiug Abolitionists, who alone of all the 
inhabitants of America have a " record " on that subject of 
which they need never be ashamed. Because Judge Toaejr 
was perverted and corrupted by slavery is no reason for de- 
grading forever the Court over which ho presided. It is 
worth mentioning, too, that if the Supreme Court had been 
decently compensated the Dred Scott decision would norer 
have been written. Judge Taney was past eighty when hs 
wrote it, and he would have retired some years before if hs 
could have retained his ridiculous but indispensable Itttto 
salary. 

It is not necessary. I repeat, for the judges of this Court 
to be paid high salaries; because the appointment is fat 
life, and the honor is immense. It is only necessary that 
they be paid such a sum per annum as will enable lawyers 
who have little property to accept seats on that bench witb- 
out injustice to those dependent upon them. Judges of the 
same rank in England, if there were any, woiUd receive 
a salary not far from equivalent to a hundred thousand q{ 
our dollars per annum. Wo can, and properly may, get tbt 
best lawyers at a lower rate ; for tho same principle shouI3 
fii the compensation of n Supreme judge as regulates Hm 
wages of day laborers. Tho average of unskilled laborers 
being two dollars a day, if you want men of average quality 
you pay two dollars a day. IF you want only the refuse of 
the streets, you pay a dollar and a half. If you want the 
pick of th« whole town, you pay two dolliu-s and a halt 
Tho question is. What grade of hmyer do we desire for 
a justice of the Supreme Court 1 If we desire the highest. 
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ud no other, we must give him an equivfttcnt for whnt he 
!b to Burrender. A lawyer of the first rank, at tKe present 
Q income ranging from thirty to siity thougnnd 
tollara a year. Hence I presitmo that if the salary wore 
" ;ed at twenty thousand dollars a year, with a proper retir- 
g-pension, the government could look over the bnr of the 
*lriioIo country, and get the best living roan for every 
vacancy. Perhapa fifteen thousand would almost iinswcr, 
nlilcb is about the sum it costs to keep house decently iu 
Wftsliington at present. 

On almost any morning during the winter, if you take 
J stand at the front (which is the back) of the Capitol, 
I may aeo lawyers who practise in the Supreme Court 
biven up to the entrance iu well-appointed carrin^^s, while 
"le justices before whom they are to argue get out of street- 
a or tnidge up the steep hill on foot. It is pleoiuuit to 
B the judges iu the cars, and to observe that the respect 
i to tbeir place is manifested by all who ride in their 
mpany. Nevertheless, if any people about the Supretue 
Court are to have carriages, sucely the justices ought to be 
among tbem. Unole Sam can certainty afford to pay bis 
highest servants as liberally as clients pay their lawyers ; 
and it concerns both his dignity and his interest to do so. 
Of course, people can always be found to take any place at 
any salary ; but the more able a man is, the more he cau 
choose what be will do, and the harder he is to get. If it is 
desired to have tnily competent persons in the public ser- 
vice, the public service must be made truly desirable. 

What a wise thing Congress did, in 185.5, in establishing 
the Court of Claims ! The founding of that court was 
a step forward in the art of government. The late Sir 
Frederick Bruce, British Minister in Washington, who was 
an intelligent observer of men and things in America, used 
often to say that there was nothing in Washington which 
seemed to him more admirable or more original than that 
Court " It is," ho once said, "a grand and noble thought 
that any citisen can go before a legal tribunal, and main- 
tain liis rights against thirty millions. Nothing American 
in America has so deeply impressed mo," Wiien he met 
one of the judges of the Court, ho was never weary of listeu- 
ing to explanations of its procedure and tiainittT«B of its 
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cases. Hia appreciatioo of the value of this Court vould 
have been etill greater if be had lived in WoshingtoD be- 
fore it was established, and had witnessed tho bad lobbying 
and woary waste of time and resources which it hna in soma 
meosuro prevented. Before the Court of CLoinia existed, 
an honest claimant might well doubt whether ang amount 
of nione; could compensate him for the intrigue, solicitation, 
and anxiety involved in tho prosecution of a chum before 
Congress ; and, at tho same time, a dishonest claimant 
mi)rbt doubt whether a claim could be so ill-founded that 
indomitable lobbjing might not weary Congress into con- 
ceding it. A citizen can now go before this Court, present 
his claim, establish it by evidence and argument ; and, 
if the court allows it, he has but to exhibit proof of the &ct 
at tho treasury, and draw tho money. Very large claims 
and war claims arc alone exempted from its jurisdictioa ; 
but probably the time is not distant when all disputed 
claims of whatever kiud or amount will be submitted to it 
for adjudication. Not only does this Court decide upon 
claims, but it establishes principles. Its decisions are now 
a rule in the Departments for the guidance of heads d 
bureaus. The volumes containing reports of cases tried be- 
fore it, prepared by Judge Nott and Mr. Samuel U. Hunt- 
ington, show, even to the unprofessional mind, that this 
court contributes its share to the maintenance and elucida- 
tion of justice in this land. 

The reader will observe that in constituting this Court 
Congress has nobly parted with a portion of its sovereignty. 
When it was first established, a claimant had to procure a 
decision in his favor from the Court, and then go to Con- 
gress and enter upon a course of lobbying to get the money 
appropriated. TTiis was heart-breaking work to many a 
wretch ; nor was the time of Congress always saveil by de- 
cisions which had no effect imtil Congress ratified them. 
The Court was in fact no more thai an adjunct to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. At length, Congress wisely gave to the 
decisions of the Court a practical vididity by empowering 
the Secretary of the Treasuiy to pay the sums awarded, — 
securing to -the disappointed claimant a right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

Every reflecting person, I think, will feel that judges in- 
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' tnisted with powers so peculiar aod so great, — judgcB aic- 
giilarlv liable both to temptation and suapicion, — ought to 
be lawyers of very high rank and men of the highest char- 
acter. In other words, they ought to be men who in pri- 
kjate life can earn a liberal income. In 1855, when a dollar 
Bins a dollar, Congress tiKed the sahirj of the judges of this 
PCourt at four thousand dolLirs a year. It was not enough 
f then ; but the salary haa never been changed, exwpt by 
the deprcoiation of the currency. Consequently, it now 
poesesses about one half of its original Tolue, and a judge 
who has no privato income ia in sorry caae. Wealthy and 
wwerful clainiantB come before hiiu, some of whom aro 
jreignera whoso only euro is to get their claim allowed. 
rhriving lawyers plead at the bar, gain large fees, go to 
tiuriouB homes, and enjoy every facility for the doing of 
leirwork; while the judges, if they have no estates and are 
blessed with fimulies, will be in doubt sometimes whether 
fcey can reolly afford to ride in the street-cars. 
Now, human nature being alwaya human nature, abUity 
1 force will as a rule take the path in life tluit leads 
t good front-door, with a nice saddle*horso tied to the 
I before it. Therefore, if a judge on the bench gets four 
louaand dollars a year, and the leading lawyers at the bar 
t twenty thousand, you will observe, at l<tft, that the first- 
te men remain at the bar, and the third-mte men are on 
Bie bench- Not at first, because the permanence of the 
^ointment counts for much, and the honor for more. 
1 the course of time, if you persist in condemning 
Jadgcs to a lifetime of respectable pinch, the valuable men 
■ill resign and decline, until the peculiar honor once at- 
tached to the litlo of judge is gone. I say nothing (5f the 
lemptation to which n poor judge in svrh a Court may be 
feiposed, because we have not yet sunk to the point when 
[mn American judge permanently appointed con be thought 
of as subject to temptation. But keep judges' salaries as 
they are for a few years more, and there will bo no justice 
obtainable in the United Slates, except by purchase. If a 
^jcat on thia bench should liecomo vacant to-morrow, the 
isident might be driven half mad by the multitude of 
tplicants; but if he were to offer it to each of the hundred 
uet emmcnt lawyers in the country, it is probable tli&t it 
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■wowld be declined hy them all. Moat of these would prob- 
ably reply : "Mr. President, you do me great honor, but I 
really cannot afford it; the luiury Ib beyond my means." 

Every senator, I believe, without exception, and nearly 
every member of the House, will own, in conversation, thirt 
the salaries paid to judges, heads of deportments, some 
heads of bureaus, and other officials, are insufHuieDt ; but 
many senators hang back from increasing salaries, for fear 
of au imaginary fool of a farmer, who is supposed to be- 
gnidge the servants of the public a just compensation. 
Whenever I have beoo in the country lately, I have looked 
about in search of that narrow-minded agriculturist, but I 
have not been able to fiud him. The farmers understand 
this matter as well as senators ; they know perfectly woU 
that if the government wants a diamond or a man, it must 
go into the market and pay what the article will fetch from 
other purchasers. The only question is, what grade of 
diamond or man does it want 1 

Sir Frederick Bruce might well be interested in the 
Court of Claims; but there is something in Washington k 
thousand times more wonderliil and more original than, 
that. Like other wonders, however, it escapes observation 
because we are so familiar with it. Walk over the Treasury 
building ; mark the thousands of persons employed therein ; 
consider the nature of their employment ; contemplate the 
magnitude and difBculty of the task imposed upon the 
bead of that department ; think of the wido-sprcad ruin 
that could result from an error on his pari., and the lasting 
good that might come of one superior method. Consider 
the tfust reposed in him, the ease with which that trust 
could be violated, and the absolute certainty we have that 
it never is, never has been, and never will bo violated. 
Think of all this, and then reflect upon the fact that out 
of those inconceivable millions that pass under his control, 
we permit him to retain for his own use not enough to keep 
house upon. " How much rent do yon pay here in Wash- 
ington 1 " asked some one of Mr, Evarts last winter. " My 
salary," was the reply. Thia is the great wonder, not of 
Washington only, but of the world. The pyramids of 
Egypt arc commonplace compared with it. The man that 
supplies the Treaaory building with any one of the leading 
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articles used in it would tiim up his nose at eight thousand 

dollars a year. Fortunes were made in the mere enMitiou 

tjf the editiM. Yet Secretaries of the Treasury, as they 

have gone down those granito steps in the aftemoou, have 

doubtless often (alleQ into a deep meditation upon the ways 

Kpnd means of getting over the neit rent-day. They have 

tgenerally been men of small fortunes. Hamilton was 

obliged to resign and go home to earn money fortis large 

cily, and Gnllatin was never in very hbetal circum- 

uices. tiuUatin bad an opportunity, once, of gaining & 

:go fortune in Paris without dishonor. " No," said he to 

e representative of the great house which he had obliged, 

" no ; a man who has been intrusted with the fiuaiieoa 

( his country must not die rich." In this lofty spirit the 

I offiee has generally been held. 

ae has come, I think, for putting the memhora of 

Itiie Cabinet a little more at their ease. The people do not 

int to be under an obligation to them of a pecuniary 

i nature. They did not want Mr. Stauton to work during 

the war as no galley-slave ever worked, and yet live in 

part upon his private fortune ; nor is it wise to subject 

human nature to aiich a staggering temptation. The man 

I whose signature coufers place and wealth ought not to bo 

" \ to grapple with the eralmmiBsments of an insuffieieut 

Uncle Sam boa a large although not uneuciim- 

i estate, and he can well afford to maintain those who 

in a style suited to the importance and dignity 

if their duties. To keep house in Washmgton on the sealo 

idopted by Mr. Seward, who lived plainly enough and pave 

Mrhaps twenty moderate dinners u year, costs about fifteen 

mousand dollars per annum ; which is about the present 

lvalue of the salary which Hamilton found inadequate dur- 

■ing the presidency of General Washington. Hamilton, 

[ however, had married a rich man's daughter, who had 

probably a rich man's daughter's ideas as to what are the 

necessaries of life. His vices also were espensive, or, to 

speak more exactly, his vice. The virtuous public men of 

l>Uie present day could probably retain the post of Cabinet 

Vinister or Vice-President for a. few years upon fifteen 

^ousand dollars a year vrithoiit tteriously encroaching 

" pon their private fortunes ; and a salary of that amount 
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vould give the Preaidcut a much wider range of choica 
" PerhftpB," said Mr. Wude last spring, " I should have 
taken office, if it had been offered me ; but the pay ifl in- 
adequate. 1 could uot have held the position and kept 
house in Washington as Cabinet Ministers are expected to, 
for the salary. It would have taken five thousand dollars 
a year more from my private means, unless I 'd steal, and 
1 'ro too old to begin to Bteal." 

The grade of officials just below that of Cabinet Minister, 
the class represented during the war by Mr. G. V. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, are persons of great im- 
portance in Washington. The supposed ueceasitiea of 
party sometimes induce a President to fill a place in the 
Cabinet with any old figure-head that happens to be lying 
about. In any case, the person next in rank to the chief 
exercises great authority, and will generally be to his de- 
partment what a first lieutenant is to his ship, It is 
admitted on all hands that the sudden expansion of the 
navy of the United States during the first years of the war, 
resulting in a real blockade of an immense Hue of coast, 
and in the immortal victories of Farragut and his comrades, 
was the ne fdu» «Ura of administrative achievement. It is 
also admitted that this was chiefly the work of Mr. G. V, 
Fox. Now, it WHS no hardship to Mr, Fox, in those gloii- 
oiia years, to serve his country for less money than would 
pay for the board aud lodging of a small famUy in a third- 
rate hoteL On the contrary, it was a sweet, a high, a 
priceless privilege. The meanness of the salary enlianoed 
the glory and fascination of the post. It must have bees 
delicious, sometimes, wlien he had signed contracts that 
would enrich half a dozen men, to contemplate the leanness 
of his own exchequer. It must have been a gratification 
bordering on the aublime, just after he had asked a creditor 
to wait till next quarter-day for his money, to read in a 
Democratic newspaper of the enormous aums he was mak- 
ing from his interests in navy contracts. But human 
nature cannot ho kept at that pitch of exaltation in which 
we lived fi-om 18C1 to 1805 ; nor is there any need that it 
should be. In tlie long run, hread-aud-buttcr, as Ex-alder- 
maii Johnsou styled it, rules the world ; aud, when the war 
was over, Mr. Fox was more than justified iu resigning his 
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2 in Wofihington, at thirty-five hundred dollars a year, 
f to accept the superinteudency of a raanuraclory at Lowell, 

I thousand. Seven thousand dollars a year at 

iiowell is about equal to eleven thousaud dollars a year 

t Washington. 

The simple question for us to consider is : Are meu of 

11 greut capacity wanted in government oiBict^, or are the}' 

' not 1 If they arc, we must pay them what others find it 

[ vorth while to pay tfiem. Mr. Fox represents a class of 

' able meu, nearly all of whom were compelled to retire from 

■ tile public service after the close of the war because the 

ftlariee attached to their poKta were inadequate. I men- 

aou him by name, betnuHe he is well known to the pubUc, 

^d ako because I have never seen him, and do not even 

Fknow whether his was the creative mind of the Navy De- 

l'])artment. Some mind was ; and the principle is the some, 

I whether it goes hy the name of Fox or auother. To this 

8 of officials, — assistant secretaiiea, heads of important 

us, and others, — Uncle Sam, it is to be noted, pays 

Wthing but money. Their names become known to the 

" lie only by accident ; for it is part of the etiquette of 

r place to gee to it that the honor of what they accom- 

Aish shall be awarded to their nominal chief; nor is their 

^pointment permanent. A man with sense enough to 

n>ow wherein consists human happiness can accommodate 

bimself to a narrow income, provided it is safely his own. 

Hit to an income of any magnitude whatever, subject to 

e taken away without notice and without cause, a man of 

-Snse and ability was never yet reconciled. To accept such 

k place, Inordinary times, is a confession of incompetency. 

This brings us to the rotation-in-office question, to which 

rbttention has been powerfully recalled of late by the able 

W-mnd patriotic labors of Mr. Jenckcs of Rhode Island. Still 

re powerfully has attention been called to it by the rc- 

t rebellions in the State Prison at Sing-Sing which were 

Kid to be caused by the sudden dismissal of Republican 

ffioers to make room for a number of Democratic politi- 

3 who had to be provided with places. That event, 
Houbtless, aggravated the state of things eiiating in the 

; and probably ttic stanchcst Jackson-Democratic 
ther ami housekoepor in that part of Wefltchestfir County 
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has had doubts this yenr whether the syGtem of rotatios U 
quite ttppliuable to the officiiila of au estublishment contain- 
ing thirteeu hundred crimiuals. Aa that father made hia 
rounds nt night, locking up hoiiee, bai'u, aud stable, and 
reflecting upon what might happen if that mase of ruffians 
were let loose upon an unprotected village, I fear he did not 
feel all that veneration fur his departed chief which it ia 
the pride of Jackson Democrats tu eshibit. - It perhaps oc- 
curred to him that to govern with firmness, humanity, and 
wisdom 80 peculiar a community demanded other qualifier- 
tiona than the single one of being able to "cany" a word 
or a county, aud that those other qualifications ought at 
least to be thought of in making prison appointmcnta. " I 
don't see what is the use of having such men as John 
Clark here," said a high ofGcial in the Philadelpliia custom- 
house, of one of its clerks. " Why not 1 " asked a by- 
stander. The reply wiia : " Ho has been here nix or seven 
years, and ho has never carried his precinct." 

We have now tried the Jackson rotation system forty 
years and six months. How has it worked 1 

1 admit that there is something plausible to be eaid in 
its favor. I nm writing this article on Cape Ann, part of 
the "stem and rock-bound coast" of Ma ssachu setts, which 
is now getting shced up into wonderfully long pieces of fine 
granite, and carried off in schooners to various Atlantic 
ports for building and paving. Fish and granite are the 
products of this rugged, romantic region. Ail day long, 
imder the hot summer sun and in the cutting winter winds, 
the quarrjmen swing the great hammer, or hold the peril- 
ous buring-tool, or manage the ponderous macMnery that 
lifts and loads the huge masses, or yoU like tragedians at 
the writhing oxen. The men of Cape Anu who do not 
work in the quarries go for codfish in schooners to the 
coast of Labrador, to the banks of Nowfonndland, and else- 
where, n(Tt shrinking from the cruel tempests of February 
and March ; or they cruise up and down tho coast in search 
of tho tmcertftin mackerel, coming in Bomotimcs, after 
weeks of dangerous voya^ng, without a fish ; or else they 
court destruction in a little flat-bottomed boat called a 
dory, and gather the harvest of tho sea within a few milesof 
the shore, supplying lobsters at four cents each for < 
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and sending fresh fisb to the Boston mnrkets. Life on 
Cnpe Ana weiirs a aeriuus aspect, and is maintained )>y 
fierce grappling with hoatilo forues. 

But here and there on the Ciipe there is a mnn who wnlka 

serene, listening to the musical ring of the hammer whith 

he never liita, and ■viewing the liouudlesa peril which he 

never shores. The whole fleet of mwkerel-uien ond cod- 

men may come in empty ; tagt it is naught to him, Uit salt 

poi-k and biscitit are secure. Nobody may want granite, 

find the music of the (juarries may ceaae ', but Ae surveys 

the scene with a tmnijuil mind, and dmws his pay as before. 

As long as the President of the Uuited Statiw is a Kepub- 

' licnn, and the member of Congress who got him his place 

continues to be re-elected, and does not want the office for 

some one else, so long he remaine a gentleman of leisure, 

in the midst of a most taburiuus people. Such are the 

light house-keepers, the inspectors of customs, the postmas- 

I ters, and n few others. How natural thut the men of the 

I' Cape should think it right to take a turn, now and then, 

T Kt these easy employments and this certain pay I Why, 

I they ask. shotdd Neighbor Jones alteay* walk up and down, 

L looking out for smugglers, catching one every year or two, 

\ lod the rest of us alieays split the granite and bunt the mack- 

[.■«rel ? iSim about is fair play, they think ; and there will 

l.iliever be wanting politicians to sympathize with them in 

\ this view of the subject. 

Such is the light lu which rotation appears upon the 
Lgranite coast of New England. But none of these stal- 
Fwart men would begrudge a liRhthouao to a one-legged 
I soldier or the widow of a drowned fisherman ; and when 
T the government is put once more upon a basis of common 
1, lighthouses will invariably be roaerved for persona 
e circumstances and past services mark them out from 
lankind fi» just such posts. Nor do the men of this 
I'Cape envy tlio lot of a certain postmaster, the i^endemeBS 
I of whose emolument esactly balances the more desirable 
I'drcumstanceB of his place, and keeps him equal to the rest 
■ «f the village. Still leas wotild they be disturbed, if the 
■aneumbent of such un easy post were a woman. They do 
■'Cnvy the case of some of the customs-officials ; and well 
'liey may. Several of those gentlemen have very httle to 
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do, and that little is not nrduoua ; while the pay is mon 
liberal than it would have to be, if tlie appointment were 
permanent. Nor would the present salariea he deemed ex- 
cessive, nor excite envy in the breasta of honest men, if 
they were the late reward of faithful iiervice in lower posts, 
for which every man's son might compote. These haidy 
fishermen do not feel it a grievance that some of their 
neighbors own a share in a H^oouer, which gives them a 
double portion of the profit of voyages to Ihe toil of which 
all hands efjually contribute. But when Uncle Sam comes 
along and bestows siiddeu, unearned ease and honor upon 
one of their number, they feel that, the next time be looks 
in upon Cape Ann, he ought to put that man hack into the 
quarry or the schooner and give some one else a respite 
from toil and trouble. But our respected Uncle ought not 
to bestow sudden, unearned ease and honor upon any man. 
This is one of the many wrongs of rotation ; and, hence, 
I must reckon Cape Ann an argument for permanence. 

This remote and stony Ca]io is representative on this 
subject. Having been for many years interested in the 
question, I have sought opportunities of learning how it 
appears to average voters, the owners of the United States, 
who will have finally to decide it. At present, the avcraga 
voter ia under the impression that we ought to take tuma 
ftt enjoying what few good things Uncle Sam has to bestow. 
This feeling is t/ie difficulty to be overcome. 

Cape Ann, on the other hand, has aflbrded a. pleasing 
illustration of the solid, enduring liappincss which can result 
from a very small income, when it is not precarious. Yon- 
der lighthouse, built in the year 1800, was occupied for 
forty-uino yeora by the same keeper. The salary was three 
hundred dollars a year ; hut a garden furnished the family 
with vegetables, and the ocean with fish. They were noted 
the cotmtry round for innocent checrfulncM and bountiful 
hospitality, and the old man, when at length the lamp of 
his own life went out, left an estate worth seven thousand 
dollars. Quiet, stable welfare like this can exist wherever 
there is a secnro livelihood suitably bestowed. Lamb had 
it from his place in the India House. Hawthorne might 
have had it in the Salem custom-house. There are people 
in this world who possess high, rare, and eiqwisite quojities ; 
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people who can render the most perfect service in posts the 
duties of whicb are fised for them ; and yet they are want- 
uig in a cerlain aiidBiiity and energy that fit men to tnnke 
a Guccesaful career of their own. How excellent a thing 
for a bank, a company, or a government to give permanent 
welfare to such in return for admirable service I It is idle 
to wrge men to be moderate in their puniuit of fortune, bo 
long as the possession of n|U)erty ia the only means of 
seeuriug independence and^^nity. la the Unil«d States 
a man ia a fool who does not sacrifice to the acquisition of 
wealth everything except lieajth and honor ; since wealth 
alone gives a platform upon which a happiness can be ea- 
tublifihed. Faraday might well decline to make a fortune 
of a hundred and fifty thoiiaand pounds by doing chemis- 
try for men of business ; ho bad a secure eighty pounds a 
year, three rooms, fuel, and candles ; and, having these, ho 
could afford the ineffable limiry of spending liis life in the 
di8covei7 of truth. 

I turn from Cape Ann to a scene which 1 witnessed in 
the Wliite House a few days after the lost Inauguration. 
If the Jackson rotation system appears endurable upon the 
sea-coast, it is entirely hideouH at Washington. 

About nine o'clock one morning, on going by the Presi- 
dent's house, I observed a great number of men standing 
about the front-door, and many others walking towards it, 
as though something was going on and the public hod 
been invited to attend. I joined the throng and entered 
the hall, The President's family had not yet taken pos- 
Bcssiou, and several upholsterers were making wild efforts 
to take up the carpets ; while parties were waiting for 
some one who had gone to find some one else wlio had the 
key of the Enat Room, which they were desirous of seeing. 
Meanwhile, they strolled about in the smaller show apart- 
ments, stumbling over rolls of carpet, inhaling dust, and 
viewing works of art. But most of those who entered this 
private residence of a respectable family went np stairs, 
where the President was supposed to be. Following the 
stream, I found myself in one of the suite of rooms of.the 
east wing, adjacent to the apartment in which the Presi- 
dent usually receives people who call on business. These 
large rooms were tilled with men, standing in groups talk- 
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ing eagerly together, or Bitting silent and amioKS on the 
seats thftt lined the wall. The roar of conversation was 
like that of the Chicago Exchange when wheat is coming 
in freely, and the air was as pestiferous aa at on evening 
party the giver of which keeps four stout colored mea 
opening champagne, but forgets to let in a little inexpen- 
aive atmosphere. The men here assembled bad b suf- 
ficient, callable aspect ; mMguf them wore persons of 
note in politics ; many bad dmmguisbed themselves in the 
war. Strolling abolit among them, and passing from nxim 
to room, I canio at last to tlie doob, — the door of doora, — 
which all of those present desired to enter. Some of them 
had oroased a continent to enter it ; and there it was, tight 
shut, guarded by two ushers, and two hundred people were 
waiting to go in. It was not necessary for any one to bo 
told that this door led to the President's office. There was 
a lane of men, terminating a^ the door, and extending back 
into'the middle of the room, each man of which looked at 
the door as though it were beef and he had tasted nothing 
for three days and three nights. I saw then what tha 
poet meant who first spoke of people dtvovHng objects 
with their eyes. These men had a hungry look. With 
their eyes they were eating up that dingy-white door. So 
intent were they upon it that they were unconscioua of 
themselves, of their attitude and expression ; and, when at 
last the door opened, it was awful to see how they scanned 
the face of the messenger, and watched his movements. 
And so they wioted, hour after hour. Failing to get in 
one day, they would try again the neit. Some of thoea 
then present had been trying for four days for adiniasion, 
and had still no expectation of getting in very soon. 
Many bad given up the attempt to see the President, and 
were waiting there in hopes of speaking with their senator 
or member, who would convey their wishes to him. 

A scene similar to this, but on a smaller scale, was 
going on wherever there was a person in Washington who 
. had easy access to the President. A member of Congrena 
who was supposed to have any particular influence with 
hira would have a hundred applications a day for the exer- 
tion of that influence. One member, who was not on the 
best tenna with the President, would have twenty callen 
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_ ne evening, askiug his aid in procuring it fiiTorable 
preBentation of iheir "clniniB." Washington BWRrmed 
witb offico-seekere. At the Cnpitol, when a messenger ar- 
rived from the WhiW House with a pocket of nomtimtinns, 
Uie rush of men toward the Senate wing of the building 
vaa like the thundering tramp of bufiiLloes across a 
prairie." 

I might dwell upon the Vlvte, the anguish, the inde- 
oone,y. the dcgradafion, of this scrambte. I might apeak 
of men coming to Woahiugton with high hopes and full 
pockets, who begin hy living at ^Villa^d's and treating with 
champagne, then remove to a less cipensive hotel, after- 
wards to IV cheap boarding-house, and Ihially, atler subsist- 
ing awhile at " free lanuhes," borrow money to go home, 
irhere they arrive haggard and snTage. f might speak of 
the imposaibilit; of making good appointments in such cir- 
cumstances ; of the much better chance that braxen im- 
portunity has at such a time than merit ; of the greater 
Ukelihood that a noisy eleventh-hour convert will get an 
office than a man who baa bnme the burden and heat of 
the day. but has omitted to come to Washington ; or 
of the infernal cruelty of working a President to within an 
inch of his life hi the Rrst six weeks of hia term. But all 
things cannot bo said in one short article. The great evil 
of the system, as it is seen at Washington, is, that it com- 
pels the uhief persons of the government to expend most 
of their time and strength upon a matter that properly be- 
longs to subordinates. When President Grant ciune into 
office, there were several matters of great importance which 

• A Wuhlntton letter of Aprils, IW0. hu tlw folbming: "Tifcd«y tha 
bnndiHb of offic^wehan now bne floekcil Id (ho Cupiiol. At *t>Oui two 
0'clock Oeneni Porter nnde hii ipMninn. and afl*r i1eii«itiiu| with the 
Senate hh imled Mckufia* ef nnmbxlnienlt be repaircH In the Seemarj'l 
office, snd (here plaeed a list of tbe •«■>« Tor the public In m imunt ■ 
^nd nuh Wul made Ibrthls office, and raoa there *M M«rre1j atandini;- 
nom tb«r«in. The ivpnrten at the ifttvuoon pnpen tried in Tain to 
Hcut* COpiM of tbe niiDM on the 1i*t, bnt the bnn^. anitiotu, and eaprr 
CTowdi mitied in pell-awll. It ten amiulnic tn (« rhe apmaltnu of tha 
ftMt of thesa pinple after Iha l«t bad been re«d. Of cnune none of Ibe 
WOecewflil candidates were prexnl. and all were di^nnpdnred. The leora 
~-~ire peraons seekiniE the mme office winglit their ConitieMmon, and 
demanded eXpTimationi of the wh*- ami wlierefore. rrofinrir rtjed 

..gun The B.« lnln for New York wm packed with the mcHt 

.Meoted, mlifol, profane, and damonUiMil onnrd M nan tbat crerleft 
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demftnded his attentinn and that of bia Cabinet ; eucL as 
Cuba, the Alabnma claims, rccoaatnictiou, and the adop- 
tion of a financial policy. Tho consideration of such stib- 
jects ia the high duty which the Constitution nssigna to the 
beoda of the governniBnt, and in order to get tital duty 
done the people gave General Graut their votes. But dur- 
ing the first week of hia term ho waa worn out, day after 
day, by listening to the cUintaiid settling the differences 
of people wliosc existence would naturally bo known to a 
President or a Cabinet Jlinister only tlirough the Blue 
Book. 

And this, let mo add, is the chief labor of a President 
all through his term. " What is it to be President 1 " I 
once asked of a gentleman who had filled the office ; 
" what is the princijjal thing a President does \ " The reply 
waa, "To make appointments." A mere lounger about 
Washington can see that this is true ; and it ia manifest to 
all who look over such documents as that containing tho 
t«8timony taken by the Covode Committee in 18G0. The 
reader of that choice volume perceives that Mr. Buchanan 
wrote long letters and spent laborious hours in forcing 
upon the Philadelphia Navy-Yard an incompetent head- 
carpenter. The authoritiea of the yard sent back word 
that the man could not pass hia examination. No matter ; 
the President of the United States would have him ap- 
pointed, and he was appointed ; for he had rendered ser- 
vices in tlie Presidential election which a Buchanan could 
not overlook. The following is a portion of the man's 
sworn testimony : — 

" QjiatioH. Do you mean to say that yon gave [naturali- 
zation] papers to parties who subsequently used them in 
elections without over going before a court to make tho 
necessary proof [of five years' residence]' 

"Answer. I have given a few. 

" Qites. Well, how many did you distribute yourself 1 

" Ang. ?W or (hrfe thoMand." * 

This was the man — Patrick Lafferty was his name — 

whom the President of the United States put over the 

heads of American mechanics. I do not adduce the fact to 

illustrate the corrupting tendency of rotation, but to show 

■ Covode InvCiti gallon, p. 399. 
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I the potty nature of the emploympnta to which it reduces 
hcail of the government. I am not Biiro that Mr. 
I Buchanan was aware of the kind of Borvice which hia Irish 
I friend had rendered him ; bnt tlie assiduous LaOerty swore 
Itiiat when ho failed to pass hia examination ho went to 
I Woahington and conversed with the President upon the 
I inbject for an hour and a half. We also find the Presi- 
I dent, upon the pagea of this huge volusie, meddling in the 
Ijjettiest defails of the pettiest ward elections, and auperrn- 
^Sending the diviaion of the vulgarcst portion of the apnila. 
^He arranged the diviaion and aiibdiviBion of the profits 
'o on the pitblic printing, and he parcelled out among 
c of his Pennsylvania neighbors the percentage allowed 
ion the price of the coal purcliasod for tho government, 
I Do we elect a President for sudi wort as this 1 Mr. Lin- 
B coin, too, waa immersed in the most triviflJ details of ad- 
Vminiatration. I think he mtiat have spent more than half 
*'s time, and a full third of hia strength, in arranging 
airs of whiuh, in u properly constituted public service, 

would never have heard ; and this, with a million men 
Tih the field, and the existence of the nation at atnkc. 
jTfaat the same ayatem prevails to-day I have a himdred 

wfs before me ; but they are needless, for every one 
ows it to be the case. We have even road lately a 

ented notice, signed by the commandant of a navyyard, 
which it is stated that " no person hoatile to the present 

■ Administration will be employed in tho yard," and that 

■ "the Seoretaiy of the Navy particularly deairea" the en- 
[ (brcement of this rule. 

■, human nature being what it is, we may be sure 
■that nine Presidents out of ten will make nine appoint- 
f menta out of ten with an eye to their own re-election, or 
o election of tlieir candidate. They will generally make 
»8te to have the fifty thousand office-holders active agents 

1 their behalf; and since "power over a man's support 
"B always been held and admitted to bo power over his 

11," an ambitious and able President can eaaily couvert 
1 that large army of men from servants of tho public 

■ ) personal retiiners. John Tyler, of precious memory, 
T example, employed hit postmaatera in circulating copies 
t a campaign Life of himself. They were called upon by 
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a circular letter, franked, to subacribe for and Bprcad 
abroad " fifty or sisty copies," which would bo furnished 
" at tho low price of fifty dollars a hundred." This car- 
cular letter was accompanied by a note penned in the 
President's own office by his son and secretary. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the note : — 
" (Privnte.) pBESiDEiiT's House, IsI Doc., 1U3. 

" Sir : As it ia considered of importance, iu Jnstift to 
the Prettdent, to circulato among the people the work 
spoken of iu Mr. Abell's letter accempanying this, you will 
confer a favor on tbe undersigned by taking such meaaures 
for that end as Mr. A. suj^esta. 

" Prompt attention and a. liberal subscription will rendro 
your services still more useiiil. 

" 1 am, very reapoctfully, your obedient servant, 

" JOHS TVLBR, Jh." 

This letter, I bclievo, correctly represents a system 
wbich time has not materially changed. As a rule, we 
shall not have in the Presidential chair anch blundenng 
people as Tyler and Johnson, who let their clumsy ban<£ 
be seen from behind the curtain of the show ; but do 
President who could be nominated by the present style of 
politioiana can be reasonably cspected to refrain from 
using his power to perpetuate his power. Rotation be- 
littles, personalizes, and disgraces the government in its 
every department and grade. From peculiar circum- 
stances, I am thoroughly familiar with the working of the 
syatcm, and I am convinced that Mr. Jolm Stuart MDl's 
recent utterance on this subject ia flie truth. He well 
says that rotation is Oie evil of our government," and that 

* " ! hnve 1dii|c thongfat." wrote Mr. Milt, n Teir mnntba nm*. to ii fliead 
in Now York, Bpnjpos oT Mr. Jenekes'i bill, " tliBt tho appolntmeiit* '- 
office without ropiro to qtuliflcdttons *n Iho wont nldo of AmmlorUi 
ftitutimw, the tniiiii cbuib of what i» justly Miraplalned of in their mit..- 
c«l operation, and the prineipHl hlnnrnnca to t1i« aomctjon of what U 
ridIbb, tif well at > cnase of ilWepute to ilemoeratic Initltuliom all orar 
the world. If ■ppointtnont* wore given, not liv poUticnl Inflnenee. tat Iw 
opun cnmpctiHan, the pracllce of tnmlnK out the holdera of oAm, ak 
everv chftnice in polittn, in Order to rewiird pnrtiKnn*, would necHculIy 
MBMi. nud with it nflnrlynll thecomiptinn nnd inff^ hiOf of the vlmkno* 
'''■-' I hnve been dcti|[lited to sec that Mr. JenekM** 
reusing lupport from dicinlere^ted opinion, ttiotulh 
r the nbnoat hrwtilit.v- from the prufeuional pou- 
II perrertori of fVeo govomment. ' ' 
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]HTifeemoDal politiciaua are the great pervertere of free 

I govemmCDt. Rotation has created professional potiticiaua, 

I and by rotation alone they ore kept in being. The order 

did not exist before Jackson debauched the government : it 

rill cease to exist vfaen Mr. Jeuckes has reformed it. 

At the penitentiary upon Blackwell's Island, near Kew 
York, the su|ieriatendcnt once pointed out to ids a young 
nan {not more than twenty-eight) who bad been in tho 
prison fifty-seven timea Other young men thcro had been 
"sent up" thirty times, twenty timee, etgliteen times, ten 
I times ; and, I think, comparatively few wore serving their 
I first term. This led to the disclosure of the fact that 
] ' moat of the crime in the large citiea of the world is com- 
mitted by a email number of profesMOina] villains, who 
pass their short lives between the prison and the streets ; 
not unfre<)uent]y getting themselves arrested and convicted 
■when titnea ore hard. Thus the Tombs in New York has, 
like the Astor House, ita regular customers ; and Black- 
well's Island is, like Newport, a place of resort ; and the 
f Tirtuous portion of the people pay three or four millions 
I per annum for the support, arrest, and entertain nicnt of a 
I few thousand individuals who have ado|ttcd stealing as a 
I vocation. We support them oat of prison and we support 
I Iheu in priaon. Rotation in office hsA called into exiet- 
Lenco on order of politicians as distinct as the order of 
"thieves ; and the inhabitants of New York do not need to 
' K; inrormetl that between these two ordera there is nn 
offiuity, such as that which we suspected between Bu- 
chanan and LaiferlT. If anything is corUin, it Is this : 
the rotation system "is developing this affinity into an alH- 
auce. In the city of New York, wo (Jl see this ; but tho 
country at large is so sound, and tliero are still so many 
respectable men in office and so much of the public husi- 
ness is tolerably done, that tho tendency is less apparent 
to those who live ont of tho large aenporta. But the ten- 
dency exists. Honorable men. who are still occasionally 
Boujrht for (iffiec, instinctively perceive it, and shrink from 
contact with a elaas who seem to have something in com- 
mon with men of prey which easily develops into an under- 
Standing, into a partnership. 

That coal agency, already referred to, may serve as an 
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example of the way iu which political transiictiotiB shade 
off into criminal ones. H:tlf n duzt'u applicants for the 
agency were in WaBhington, all of whom had speiit money 
and wind in the preceding olectios, luid all neighbors or 
friends of the President. Some of tlie applicants and their 
adherents met nnd talked the matter over, and they agreed 
at length that one of their number shoiiJd bo appointed 
agent, and that the emoluments of the office should l>e 
eqnalij divided between him and two others. It is hardly 
iieceaaory to add that neither of the three know anything 
jiarticular about coal, or even took pains to inquire ; one 
of them being a physician, another an editor, nnd the 
third an omnibus proprietor. The business was " turned 
over to Stone, Tyler, it Co.," who " became at once the 
purchasera for, and the sellers to, the government." I Km 
happy to be able to add, that when Mr. Getz, editor of the 
Keading Gaaiettc, camo to understand the arrangement, he 
declined to take any share of its profits ; bo that the do4.-tor 
and the omnibus man had the whole fourteen thousand 
dollars a year to divide between them. I do not say that 
this was OS bad as picking pockets, but only that it yna 

It is ludicrous to observe sometimes bow entirely the 
public service is lost sight of under this insensate system, 
and what absolute puppets the lower officials are in the 
games of the higher. If a member of Congress, for example, 
bolts on an administration measure, the President turns 
out of office the postmasters, lighthouse-keepers, cnstom- 
house clerks, and navy-yard lalwrers who owed their ap- 
pointments to him. There is something about this bo 
exquisitely absurd, that it is provocative of laughter rather 
than horror, as when wo road of those usages of barbaroos 
tribes which have the peculiarity of being both deadly and 
silly. Wo are so constituted that murder itself becomes 
laughable if a Chinaman is hung up by his pigtail ; and 
suicide excites mirth when we road of a Japauesc nobleman 
going aside and quietly ripping himself up. So, when we 
rend of Buchanan turning a mechanic out of hia shop 
bccttUBo a New York member voted against Lecompton, wa 
can hardly resist the comic incongruity of the transactioa. 
I ean'iot read seriously such a pAssago as the following 
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from the Covodo Report, although 1 know that precisely 
the eame G^stem prevails to-dttj, and that it ia as moa- 
Btrous as it in ridiculous : — 

"The division of patronage among members was well 
known in the Brooklyn navy-yard. J^h master workman 
understood to whom hi) and each of his fellows owed their 
places, Thna ttiei'ongtructiveeugjueer, the master plumber, 
»nd the master Uiick-iuaker represented Mr. Sicklea; the 
master painter repi-esenled Mr. Leoring ; tlie master spar- 
m-iker, nuister blaoksmitb, and timber-inspector represent- 
ed Mr. Maclay Lawrence Cohone was appointed 

master carpenter upon the nomination of Mr. Ha^kiu, 
in the general divJHion of patronage. He teat removed va 
occoidU of Mr. Ilatkiu't courie u}ion the Leeomptoit CuiutUu- 

Euch of these representative master mechanics selects 
and discharges ihe men of his shop, and he is expected to 
do thia witli the most Implicit deference to the will and 
political interest of the member who caused his appoiut- 
ment. But to this, it seems, other memtters sometimes 
object. Thus, Mr. Haskiu procured the appointment of 
Master Carpenter "Cohane ; but we find the Hon. John 
Cochrane addressing the unfort'imatc Cohane thus ; " 1 will 
have my proportion of men under you ; if you do not give 

them, I will lodge cliarges against you 1 will make 

application that you be turned out. The bearer will bring 
me an answer." The master painter, about the same time, 
took the very great lilterty of discharging a man for haltit- 
uftl dvmkenness. The man's member of Congress made 
the following remark to the miiBter painter in consequence : 
"You may set it down aa a fact that I will hare you re- 
moved if I can, if you don't put that man back again." 
The (Irnnkard was not put back again, and the master 
jiainter vras removed. Another member writes to the 
master of one of the shops : " As a general thing, Hugh Mc- 
laughlin. mast«r laborer, knows who my friends are, and 
lie will confer with you at all times." 

In these absurd contentions the Secretary of the Navy 
bimscif did not disdain to mingle, and of course we find 
kim siding with the aggrieved niomljer and adding the 
"eight of bis positive oider to eficct the member's purpose. 
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Equally, of course, it wns the refuse of tlie mechanice of 
New York and Brooklyn who usually come to the yard 
backed with a. member's demand for tlieir emplo3iment ; 
and thuB the Brooklyn navy-yard, once the pride of ship- 
builders, to be employed in which was formerly a coveted 
honor, vraa " reduced to a mere political machine whera 
idleness, theft, insubordination, fraud, and groEa neglect of 
duty prevailed to an alarming degrep." Of course ! An 
employer who treats hia workmen thus deserves to be 
Berved so, and always will bo. The wonder is, that any 
ship built in the j'ard kept afloat long euough to reach 
Sandy Hook. 

A noteworthy circumstance ia, that members of Congreaa 
of any intelligence, who employ this system, are as keenly 
alive to its absurdities nud its ill consequences as we ara 
who pay the cost and auffer the shame of it. That very 
John Cochrane who tmulil have his share of the navy-yarf 
carpenters has solemnly declared that the system is an un- 
mitigated evil, injurious to the purity of elections, injuriouB j 
to the mechanic and his work, and a frightful nuisa 
to mombors, who are beset at every turn by applicanta. 
Another member has testified : " My house wns run down. 
I was addressed upon the subject in the street ; when ii 
the lower part of the city on business I would be pursued ; I 
and I really could find no rest by reason of the great ni 
ber of such applications. .... This whole system tenda, -i 
in the first place, to the demoralization of the laboring claaa j 
to their serious detriment, and, in my judgment, to the ^ 
degmdatiou, personal and political, of membere of Con- 
gress," As men and citizens they all comprehend this; 
while as politicians they insist on having their share of it« j 
supposed advantages. 

" We shall be broken up," said Senator Trumbull of Illi- 
nois, m April last, "unless some 'administration will set I 
the example, or some legislation will compel it, of making I 
the price of office good behavior only. The scenes and the J 
scramble of the last month 'have been disgraceful, ax you 
know. But you do not probably know the eifcct of this i 
periodical rotation upon Congress. For example, I want i 
the Secretary of Uie Treasury to give my man an office. I j 
go up to the department and wait there for an audieno^ I 
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or Bbort, as the case may be. The SecreUrj speaks 

uragingly. Next day 1 go ap again, nod Le is not 

i^uite BO sangaine. It is by this sU*dy peniatence that 

~ces are obtained here. Not merit, nor recwuneDdatiin, 

pulse, but dii^oi^iig, obt&ins the omcea. Well, 

,'ilie Secretary has a fiaancial policy, perhaps. Hun can I. 

•;M a senator, speak iodependentJy of bis policy, while my 

a state of suspense t Thus the eiecutive part of 

government paralyies in a great degree the legialator'i 

V striking case in point, which cleariy illustrates the 
■Icing of the system, was fiirnished by a late collector of 
New York custom-honae, who desired to represent the 
tlnited States at the court of St, Petcraburg. The Senate 
[ituEtrated his ambition, and he took his revenge by turning 
of the custom-house thirty clerics and porters whom a 
Tew York senator had recommended for appointment. A 
tleman who was present when the thirty new men wera 
Bworu in asked the collector whether the vacancies had 
been oreated in order to retaliate upon the senator for his 
adverse vote. He did not deny the soft impeachment, 
though he pretended that the thirty dismissed were " in- 
competent," He concluded his answer to the question in 
'"lese words: "Blood is thicker than water. If a nmn 
im going to pay him off for it I did not 
vant the mission to Kussia particularly. It would have 
cost me ten thousand dollars a year to go there. But then, 
wlien a man makes up his mind to do a tiling he don't like 
to be cheated out of it. There have not been more than 
thirty new appointmenU made." Thirtv men suddenly 
' iprivod of their means of livin^^ and iJiirty more lured 
ThapB from stable employments, in order to gratify the 
_ ite of a person whom it had been an affront to Russia to 
Bend thither as a representative of the United States '. How 
foolish it is for us to complain of the alleged peculations of 
custom-bouse officials ! Has it ever been possible, in any 
age or countiy, to get decent and capal>!e men to serve o^ 
these tenns ; to be the puppeU and instnunenU of such » 
person for a hundred and fifty dollars a month 1 You 
get thieves on such terms. You can get fools on su^ 
You can get necessitous honest men for a short 
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tii^g on euch terma But Uncle Sain will uever bo well 
serred so long aa he cjin stiind by with hia huDds in his 
pockets while his servants are thus treated. 

" You doi^ do work enough to earn your Balniy," aaid a 
chief of bureau, in this same custom-house, to one of the 
clerks. " Work ! " csclaimed the young man, " 1 worked 
to get here; you surely don't expect me to work any 
longer." 

This anecdote, which Bums up the system in a sentence 
is one of the hundreds of good things collected by the inde- 
fatigable industry of Mr. Jenckes. He relates another stoiy, 
to show the marvellous careleasncsa with which men are 
selected even for situations requiring special or profes^ond 
knowledge. The chief clerk of the Office of ConBtniction 
in the Treasury Department being requested to give the 
" fiill particulars " of his osamination, thus replied : " Major 
Barker commenced the 'examination ' by saying r ' Tou are 
from New York, I beliere, Mr. Clark 1' I replied that 
I was. He then commenced n detailed narrative of his first 
Tisit to New York, and gave me an interesting and graphic 
Account of the disturbance created in his mind by the 'noise 
and confusion' of the groat city. The delivery of this naji. 
rative occupied, as nearly as I remember, about half aa 
hour. I listened to it attentively, endeavoring to diaoowr 
some point in his discourse which bad reference to n^ 
(then present) ' examination.' I failed to discover juit 
relevancy, and therefore mode no reply. At the close of 
bis narrative, without any fiirther question, he said to his 
associate examiners ; ' Well, gentlemen, I presume there is 
no doubt but that Mr. Clark is qualified.' Whereupon 
they all sigaed the certificate, and my 'examination' 
closed." 

Is it not one of the wonders of the world that the Treas- 
ury building stood long enough to get the roof upon itt 
But the erection of an edifice over so huge is an easy task 
eompared with other ta^ less coaspicnous. A building is 
open to the inspection of all the world ; few men would 
apply for employment upon it who were wholly incompe- 
tent ; and it was easier to build it tolerably right 
obviously wrong. But you cannot collect a whiskey-tax 
rotation principles. I have quoted Thomas Benton' 
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mer of Internal Revenue, r 
10 of Jiia reports. The whiskey-lis, 
r bB collected until " the comljined 
and active hostility of all those against wliora the litw is 
i enforced t&ati be inmffievntt for tke removal nf any offu-rr 
\ t)ppo»ed to their pbinderings." He says further; "The 
(evil is inherent in the Djonner of appointments, and lies 
■XX than the present stipreraocy of any political pnrty. 
. . Their tenure of office wheu secured is uncertain and 
libeble, seemitig (o (k Mtrengtkimed rathrr by CJififiont la 
m'Wrong Ikaa by rxurting the ritjhu of tke i/ovrr/imnit," That 
T tells the whole story. They naturtdly obey the power 
I vhich gave and can take away their places. Uucle Sam, to 
I nse the laaguage of the ring', "goes btick" on those who 
I- carry his commigsion ; docs not stand by his servants when 
Ktiiey do their duty. He treats his servants vilely; and, 
■m a natural consequence, many of them ore exceedingly 
'a their duty. This error coats him, it is 
I DOinputed, in the collection of the revenue alone, a round 
■jjmndred millions per annum in mere money, without reck- 
1 6ning the injury to the morals of the people, and the bad 
mple set to other employers. " I can't get a man 
Lof talent," said one of the architects employed by the gov- 
rnment, "to help mc here; because, first of all, the salary 
J too low ; secondly, no degree of merit in a man can gvt 
|r]um an appointment ; and lastly, no degree of merit can 
. good man in' a place if he should happen to get 

no one hug the delusion that the system is changed 
' under President Grant, He cannot change it. I have no 
I doubt he is as fiilly alive to its absurdities and its impolicy 
a any man living ; but, like Ur. Lincoln, he feels that ho 
Ennst run the machine as be finds iL He is, indeed, a vio- 
L.tim of the system, which may yet cost him his life, as it 
Btost the lives of two of His predecftaors. His apr<ointmcntM 
^ T that he practically accepts the doctrine that to the 
i belong the spoils, and that ho is even except lounlly 
ble to the peculiar claima which politicians ocea- 
j reapect. In Gust, be is wtirricd out of hie life with 
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■o ^ader in WMlH^on that he did not give it up, and fly 
M pfts unknown, leaving us without any Uncle Sam. In 
ttll' probability, too, he deairoa re-electioo. Every President 
desires it It is human natn«. The politicians would 
drop him in an instant, and set " party organs " at work 
creating odium against him, if he were to pause and make 
appointments oa any other principle than the one wliiah 
politicians recognize ; and when tlie nominating convention 
met, in 1872, hia namo would not be mentioned among the 
candidates. 

Nothing will ever touch this evil short of restoring to iho 
public service that element of permanence which it once 
had, and which all successful private eatablishmenta pofr 
Bess. In the lower grades of the persons employed ' 
great liouBca of businesa, there are frequent ch 
Young men come and go, as they ought, trying themselves 
and the places they fill. Sometimes the person resigns the 
placo and sometimes the place rejects the person ; and it is 
seldom indeed that a man goes on for life as ho begins. 
But in the higher grades there is, there should be, there 
must be, a degree of permanence. Twice a year, for fifteen 
years, I have gone to a certain bank to receive a dividend 
for a person who cannot conveniently go herself. Invariar 
bly I find the same pajing-toUer, well-appointed, self-poa- 
s^sed, counting out the money with tliat earefiil rapidity 
that never permits a mistake ; the same excellent cashier, 
who learned hia Latin Reader at my side at school no end 
of years ago ; the same serene and agreeable dividend-clerk, 
and the same nice young man helping him. All goes lik» 
clock-work; all is efficient, vigorous, and successfuL The. 
young men, as is just, work hard, get little, and are not yet 
certain of keeping their places ; but they know that if they 
finally choose to trust their fiiture to that bank, there ar»' 
places in it for the deserving which will give them a decent 
livelihood and all the security needful for peace and dignity. 
So it could be at the cnstom-house round the comer, if only 
two men in it were fiied in their places dm-ing good bo- 
havior ; namely, the collector and the appraiser. Give just 
those two men a fair compensation, say thirty thousand 
dollars a year and no fees ; put it out of the power of poll- 
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THE YANKEES AT HOME. 



THOSE horrible Yanks ! I h*a Been them in theirl 
native haunts. Tlie moet dreadltil creatures becomaT 
intereating when, regarding them only as objects of natural 1 
history, we creep np near their den, and watch them as\ 
they devour their prey, caress their cubs, and ganibol in I 
the atm. Perhaps a busy universe, which has heard at I 
ready a good deal about the mean, low, cheating, inBdel, M 
and entirely odious Yankee, mjy yet bo willing to leaal 
back in its arm-chair for a short time, and leara how hsw 
looks to a stranger's eyes, and how he comports himself j 
amid his own hills and rocks, in that unique organization 
of his, a New England town. 

There was published, a year or two since, an artidal 
upon Chicago, which chanced to attract the notice ofl 
a young gentleman then residing among ns, a cituenl 
of the Argentine Republic, which is the United States! 
of South America. He was so much struck with thvl 
exploits of the people of Cbic^;o, that he translated tbsl 
article into Spanish, and caused it to be published m sI 
pamphlet in his native land, with a Preface calling upOB-M 
his countrymen to imitate the spirit, energy, forethough^'l 
and patriotism displayed by the men of the prairie m 
tropolis, It was well done of him ; for, indeed, the creabo 
of Chicago have performed, and are performing, the task^ 
assigned them in a manner unexampled in the history of ■ 
the w4^ ; and the record of what they have done and ar^^ 
- doing will for'ngoB be a chapter in our history honorable taU 
this nation and instructive to othera. But perhaps one otm 
those. quiet towns sleeping among the umbrageous hills ofX 
New England is a tdumph of nian over circumstances ftn^fl 
over himself not less remarkable than the more str" " 
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two or three villages besides. It is a aubdiviaion of a 
county, or, to use tbe language of the law-books, it is " au 
orgauixed portiou of tho inhabitants of a State, within 
defined limits of territory, within the same county." It 
may consist of only three or fijur hundred people, or of 
several thousands. Perhaps two thousand may be an 
ttverago number, which givea about three hundred voteru ; 
aud the average circumference of the territory may be 
about ten miles. Every five years the selectmen are re- 
quired to "perambulate" tho boundaries, to see that tho 
boundary-stoues and guide-boards aright ; and this work, 
I believe, is generally done in one day. The inhabitants 
of this area ore au association for the performance of 
certain duties imposed upon them by the State. They are, 
says the law, a " corporate body," which is lAmsted with 
powers defined oiid limited. It can fine you a dollar for 
driving over a bridge faster than a walk, or twenty dollars 
for declining a town office. It can itself be fined fif^ 
dollars for not having a cattlo-pound, five hundred dollars 
for not electing town officers, a tbousaud dollars if a pcrsou 
falls through a rotten bridge and loses his life, and three 
thousand dollara for sending to the legislature mora 
membcrB than it ia entitled to, It is rosponsible — as 
much so as a railroad company — for any accidents happen- 
ing through its fault, and can claim damages for an injury 
done to itself. It can sue and bo sued as though it were 
one man. It can hold, hire, buy, sell, let, lease, or givo 
■way real estate. It con tax and be taied, — both, how- 
ever, for purposes named in the law, and for no othera. 
For example, it can raise money by taintion to pay for 
schools, public libraries, the support of the poor, guide- 
boards, burial-grounds, bridges, roads, markets, pounds, 
hay-scales, standard weights and measures, public clocks, 
houses destroyed to stop a couflagrntion, the prosecution 
and defence of suits. Such of these thin^ as concern other 
towns, or the county, tho State, tho United States, or the 
universe, each town is compelled to provide, — bridge^ 
pounds, roads, and schools, for example. But the towns 
may or may not vote money for hay-scales or a public 
library. The schools are a necessity ; the library is merely 
desirable in a high degree. The cattle-pound protects neigh- 
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Iroring towns from devaatation ; but it is a question For 
GAch town to decide, nhether or not it vrill have a public 
clock or a soldiera' monument. 

The governing power of a New England town is the whole 
body of volera in town meeting assembled. Speaking gen- 
erally (for all the States of New England have not yet quit« 
come up to the staindard of the most advanced), wc may 
say that every man, white or black, is a voter, who can 
I'ead the constitution of hia State iu the English laogiiaga 
understanding] J", and who is not an alien, a lunatic, a pau- 
per, or a convict. 

The esclusion of paupers is of small consequence, because 
in most of the towns there are no paupers able to go to the 
polls, and in OMiy there are no paupers at nil. At the 
time of the fin^^ble celebration, Mr. Cyrus Field, deeiroun 
that all the world should j^joice, sent orders to his native 
village in New England that a banquet should be provided 
ot his cspense for the paiiperB of the whole townT The 
selectmen sent back word tliat there were no paupers; and 
there are none there now. Your mean Yankee is a stickler 
for justice ; and it would offend his sense of justice, that a 
man who had contributed nothing to the fund raised by 
taxation should have a ^oiee in directing its expenditure. 
He is beginning to think, too, that it is hardly fair to tax 
a widow or an independent spinster and refuse her a vote 
in town meeting. Here and there there is a bold Yankee 
who goes further than this, and pronounces it unwise to 
exclude such women ns Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Stowe, Miaa 
Catharine Beecher, and Mrs, Horace Mann, while admitting 
to the franchise every male citizen who can be tmsted 
alone out of doors, and who can boggle through a pars- 
graph of the Constitution. In some towns, where a few 
crusty old farmers can always be depended on to defeat a 
liberal scheme, the votes of the ladies, it is thought, would 
give a lift to the library and a blow to the grog-shop, and 
help all the civilizing measures. The necessity of women's 
nssislouce becomes more apparent ns the towns advance in 
wealth and refinement ; and the Yankee would long ago 
have seen this, and sought the aid of the decorative sei; 
but for a few words in an ancient epistle. 

The exclusion from the polls of men who Cftnnot read 



works uothing but good.* It is a measure absolutely ne- 
oosaary in the peculiar circumstances of the United States ; 
and I will venture to predict that every State will in time 
adopt it, ors like the city of New York, become a prev to 
the spoiler. This law, however, excludes very few natives 
of the soil. If, in a Now England town, there chances to 
be a native who cannot read and write, ho is regarded aa a 
curiosity, and is pointed out to strangers as one of the ob- 
jects of interest in the place. There is one such man uesr 
Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, who was pointed out to me 
last summer as the only native of New England in all that 
region who could neither read nor write. The people ap- 
peared to be rather proud of him than otherwise, aa though 
he had given no slight proof of an iogenio^ mind in hav- 
ing escaped so mnuy boy-trnps and man-VlLpa, baited with 
spelling-books, as they have in New England. The reading 
law merely keeps away from the polls the grossly igaorant 
among the foreign population, who, being unable to lead, 
are dependent upon other men's eyes and minds for their 
political information, and who can be driven in herds to the 
polls by the party having the least scruples. 

Major De Forest, in one of his valuable and entertaining 
articles on the " Man and Brother," has intimated an opin- 
. ion that the black man will never associata m this country 
on equal terms with the white man. Never is a long time 
and we cannot even see into the next century ; but I should 
say that the condition of the colored people io New Eng- 
land supports the gallant Major's conjecture. There ore 
not more than twelve or fifteen thousand negroes in Massa- 
chusetts : but they are so unequally distributed that yon 
may occasioually find a considerable number of them in 
one town. They stand before the law equal to the white 
man ; their children sit in the public schools side by side 
with his ; they are treated with consideration and respect ; 

* " Ko pcnon oliall bive the ri|;1it to vote, or be eKrible Io office nndef 
Die Conititution of Ihit Common waul th. who >ha1l not bo iiblo to n*i ItM 
Onnstilulian in the Engliih iMigniijte, and write his name: pmndei, tow- 
(Evr, timt tbc proviglons of this unendment ^lioll not aiiply to hiit pCiHn 
preveoled by spliy»io«l diiobilily from compljinB with its roqnisit'ioni, not 
to any perron wlio now hm (ha right, to volo, nor (o anv petsons who thall 
bfl piixly yanni of aiio or upwards at the time this aniendnioQl OvU tkke 
elTNl."— Omiitulion t^f Mit$achvttU». 
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they have the Bame opportunities to acquire property aa tlie 
white man ; they go with him to the ballot-boi and vot« on 
the same tenoa and conditioua, — n evert it elesa, their social 
poaitiou is precisely the samo in New England as it is in 
North Carolina. They usually live in a cluster of cottages 
in the outskirts of the viUoge ; the men are laborers or wait- 
ers, and the woDicn take in washing or go out to service. 
They live in peace and abundance, but tlieylire no nearer 
social equality with the wliitos now than they were thirty 
years ago. They seldom get on so far as to own a foim, 
Eeldom learn a trade, and never run a factory or keep a. 
store. In the free high bcIiooIb — ■ one of which nearly 
every town in New Ei^laud supports, or helps Bupport — 
a colored youth is rarely found. In and near Stockbridge, 
for example there is a colored population of two hundred, 
and they have been settled there for many years ; hut no 
colored boy or girl has ever applied for admission to the 
high school, though it is free to all. 

But the negro is an indispensable and delicious ingre- 
dient in the too serious and austere population of New 
England. They appear to bo the only people there who 
ever abandon themselves to innocent merriment What a 
joyous scene is one of the negro bolls so frequently given 
in some of the New England villages ! In the morning, the 
Btninger notices upon the lordly, wide-spreading elm that 
shades the post-office a neatly written paper, notifj-ing the 
public that an "entertainment" is to be given that evening 
for the " benefit " of some afflicted person, ■ — perhaps a 
woman whose husband a ruthless constlible has token off to 
jail. " All who wish to enjoy a good time are respcctftilly 
invited to attend, — admission, twenty-l\ve cents," for which 
a Bitbatantial snpper of pork nnd beans and new cider is 
fiimished. Soon alter eight in the evening the village re- 
sounds with the voice of a colored Stentor, who calls out 
the figures of the quadrille, and all the world is thus noti- 
fied that the "entertainment " has begun The scene with- 
in the ball-room might make some persons hesitate to decide 
which destiny were the more desirable in New England, — 
to be l>om white or black. The participants seem so un- 
eonacioualy and entirely happy ! An ancient uncle, white- 
baired and very lame, stands near the entrance, seizes the 
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• 
new-comers with both hands, and gives them a roaring 
and jojous welcome ; and there ia a one-legged man with a 
crutch, and four mothers with infants in their anna, who go 
through a quadrille with the best of them. The motherf^ 
however, when they grow warm with the danee, hoDd the 
blessed baby to a passing friend to hold. The band, which 
consists of two male tiddlers and a woman who plajs the 
accordion, ia Seated upon a platform at one end of the long 
room, and plays with eyes upcast, ecstatic, and keeps a 
heei apiece goinj,- heavily upon the boards. The room itself 
seems to be quivering. There ia no walking througfi a 
quadrille here ; but each performer, besides doing his pre- 
scribed steps, cuts as many supplementary capers as be can 
execute in the intervals. A dance begins, it ia true, with 
some slight show of moderation ; but as it proceeds the 
dancers ihrow themaelves into it with a vigor and anima- 
tion that increase every moment, until the quadrille enda 
' inagloriousriotand delirium of danceaiidfijn. No Mussul- 
man would ask ihese people why they did not require their 
servantB to do their dancing for them. On the contrary, 
that famous pacha, catching their most contagious merri- 
ment, would have Bprung upon the floor, and dashed bis 
three tails wildly about among those shining countenances. 
Nevertheless, there was not the smallest violation of deco- 
rum ; all was as innocent as it was enjoyable. As the room 
was lined with white spectators, perhaps we shall some day 
learn the trick of cheap, innocent, and hearty enjoyment. 
One thing was very noticeable, and would certainly b« 
noticed by any one familiar with the South, — the purity 
of blood exhibited in the faces of the company. Among 
the one hundred and fifty dancers, there were perhaps ten 
who were not quite black ; and this was an ancient settle^ 
ment of colored people, dating back beyond the recollection 
of the present inhabitants. The only fault with which their 
white neighbors charge them is, that one or two in a hun- 
dred has not yet got the old plantation steal out of their 
blood. A person interested in the health question would 
observe the roundness and all but universal vigorous health 
of these children of the tropics, which is another proof that 
human nature in America does not dwindle necessarily. 
" In town meeting aBsembled." Once a year, and oftener 
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if iiecesKuy, the vot«ra of this Bmall and cocreoient repiiblio 
meet to elect town officers, coniiidcr proposed improvemcnta, 
and vote taxes. Thu town meeting is a pnrlinment, of 
vhich every voter is au equal meml)er, and the nuthority 
of irhkb is finiil wi loug as its acts nre legal. It is a public 
meeting clothed nith power. 

I will here respectfully invite the attention of the Argen- 
tine Republic, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, and all coun- 
tries supposed lo be groaning under the yoke of the oppres- 
sor, and hoping one day to throw off that yoke, to the 
foUowing truth, now for the first time given to tlie world : — 
That People is fit fob Freedom which cis hold a 
TBOF£R Public Meetiso, 

B how easy ! to a great part of the rest of mankind 

how impossible ! Before a community reaches the stage of 

'l development which admits of the public meeting, there 

I must exist in it oonsiderabia abihty and knowledge, and 

I there most be a cert^n prevalence of what may be styled 

Ithe i-irtuea of maturity, — self-conquest and self^iontrol. 

a must respect themselves, but respect one another also, 

i, along wiUi a proper confidence in their own opinions, 

■iiave a genuine tolerance for those of their neighbors. With 

Mtn ability to convince others, there must be in the people 

■iihe possibility of being convinced, as well as of frankly sub- 

Pmittitigto a decision the most adveree to that for which 

Kthey had striven. A strong, keen, and constant sense of 

« justice must bo tempered by a spirit of accommodation, an 

Tveraion to standing upon trifles, and a disposition lo wel- 

Dome a reasonable compromise. There must be in manv of 

'he people a true public spirit, and in some a very groat 

ind deep love of the public weliaro, and a capacity for tak- 

ting a prodigious amount of trouble for a public object The 

Kdesire to shine, so natural to immUurc persons and races, 

■ must have been by many oulgrom^n", at least, eialted into 

k noble ambition to be of service, and t/in* to win the ap- 

roval of the community. An insatiate vonity in only two 

f three individuals might render profitable debate impos- 

^le - nor lessharmfiilisihatother manifestation of morbid 

If-lovo which wo call baahfulness. 

The horrible Yanks, with all their faults, do actually poa- 
— a the qualities requiaita for 'holding a public n ' 
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o higher degree than any other people. They have governed 
theniselvea by publio meetiug for two huudred years or 
more. It Beems now instinctive in them, when a thing is 
to be done or coneidered by a body of meu, to put it to the 
vote and be governed by the decisiou of tbe majority. The 
most curiouB illtistratiou of this fitct that has been rocoirded 
is the one related by Mrs. John Adams in one of her letters 
of IT74 to her husband. The men of Braiutree and neigh- 
boring towns, alarmed lest the British general should seise 
their store of powder, assembled on a certain Sunday even- 
ing to the number of two himdred, marched to the powder- 
house, took out the powder, conveyed it to a place of safety. 
and secreted it. On their way they captured an odtoiu 
Tory, and found upon him some still more odious documents 
aimed at the liberty of the Commonwealth. This man they 
took with them, and, when the powder wtia disposed of, they 
turned their iitt^ntion to him and his docimwnts. Iteoders 
familiar with the period do not need to be reminded that 
these men, marching so silently and seriously on that Sun- 
day evening, were profoundly moved and excited. All New 
England, indeed, was thrilling and palpitating with mingled 
resolve and apprehension. Nevertheless, instinct, or ancient 
habit, was stronger than passion, even at such a crisis, in 
these two hundred Yankee men, and therefore they resolved 
themselves into a public meetiug. Upon the hostile war- 
rants being produced and eihibited, it was put to the vote 
whether they should be burnt or preserved. The majority 
voting for burning them, the two hundred gathered in a 
circle round the lantern, and looked on in silence while the 
offensive papers were consumed. That done, — and uo 
doubt there were blazing ej'es in that grim circle of Puri- 
tans as well as blazing papers, — " tkeif called a vatf ttA^Aer 
thrff ihould htuta ; ftiU^ beiii;; Siiiidai/ evening, it pautd itt 
ike rtisjativf." • 

The reader who comprehends the entire significance of 
that evening's performance knows New England. If I were 
a painter, I would try and paint the scene at the moment 
the biasing papers flashed light into the blazing eyes. If I 
were n king, I should think several times before going to 
war with people of that kind. 

After a practice of two centuries the Yankees would be 
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able to hold a very good tovm meeting without asBistance, 
and yet eTerything rulating to if is preBi:ribed and regulated 
by statute. The people muet be notified in juat such a way ; 
the biiHinees to be done must be eipreased in the siminionB ; 
ftud nothing can bo voted upon or diBcuesed niileas it has 
been thus expressed. In case the Bclectmen of a town 
shoidd unreasonably refuse to call a town meeting, any ten 
voters can apply to a justice of the peace, and require him 
to issue a call. Every possible, and almost every conceiv- 
nble, abuse or unfairness has been anticipated and gnarded 
against by the legislature, and yet the toiin: meeting is ab- 
solutely unfettered in doing right. It may also do wrong if 
it chooses, provided it does wrong in the right way, and the 
wrong is of such a nature as to harm nobody but itself. 
And I will here ol«erve, that, if any one would know how 
deeply rooted in the heart of man is the love of justice, and 
would inspect the most complete system of fair play man- 
kind possesses, let him buy, keep, and hnbitually read th« 
volume containing the Constitution aud Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts. Most of the standard law books are inter- 
esting and edifying, but this one is the most instructive and 
ofTecting of them ali It shows, in a striking manner, how 
much better the heart of man is than his head ; for the 
commimity which wrought out this beautiful system of 
justice and humanity believed, while it ipai doing it, in the 
doctrine of total depravity ! DeUghtful inconsistency ! 
Would that all the head's mistakes uould be so gloriously- 
refuted by the other organ ! 

The principal town meeting of the year generally occurs 
in the spring, when the town offleers are elected by ballot. 
Tho town officers are : Three, five, seven, or nine selectmen, 
who arc the chief officers, and take care of things in general ; 
a town clerk ; three or more truant officers ; three or more 
assessors ; three flr more oveheera of the poor ; a town 
treasurer ; one or more surveyors of highways ; a constable ; 
one or more collectors of taxes ; n pound-keeper; two or 
moip fence-viewers ; one or more surveyors of lumber ; one 
or more measurers of wood and Itark ; a sealer of weights 
aud measures ; a gauger of Ltjiiid measures ; a superinten- 
dent of hay-scales. Here is a chance for office-seekers ! 
But, unfortunately, the emoluments attached to these 
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ofGces are oa small aa the duties are 'light ; and it has been 
fouud uocessary to compel men to aer?e in them, if elected, 
under penalty of a fine of twenty dollars, — ■ a »am Diucb 
larger than the usual omouut of the fees. But then no 
niim can be made to serve two years in auccesBion. These 
officers l»eing elected, the town parliament proceeds to con- 
sider proposed improyements and appropriations ; and you 
may freipiently liear in the town hall eicellent debating, 
very much in the quiet and rather homely manner of tio 
British House of Commons, when country membera get on 
their legs to discuaa country matters. There ia usually a 
total abstinence from all flights of oratory, for every man 
^'bo speaks or votes haa a personal and pecuuinry iutorest 
in the question under debate. He vho advocates a stone 
bridge in place of the rickety old wooden one knows that 
he will have to pay liis share of the expenao ; and he who , 
opposes it knows that he will have to cross the rickety 
structure, and will have to pay his part of a thousand-dollar 
fine when it lets a pedler through to destructiou. 

In the list of town magnates just given the reader may 
have noticed " truant officers." They must be explained. 

There is one thing ui>nn which these' mean Yankees are 
entirely and unanimously resolved, and it is this ; That no 
child, of whatever race, color, or capacity, shall grow up 
among them in ignorance. In the oldest of their records 
we lind the existence of the school-house taken for granted. 
When there was no church in a totra, no court-house, no 
town-hall, there was always a, school-house, which served 
for oil public purposes ; and ever since that early day the 
school system haa been extending and improving. Very 
pleasant it is of a summer day to ride past the little lona 
school-houses, and peep in at the open door, and see the 
Hohoolmarm surrounded with her little flock of little chil- 
dren, whose elder brothers ara in the fields ; nor less pleoaant 
is it to mark in every villikge the tree high school, where 
the pupils who have outgrown the common school continno 
their studies, if they deaire it, to the point of being ^ire- 
pored for college, and snatch a daily hour for base-ball 
besides. Indeed, it is an eicellent thing to be a child in 
this land of the Yaukeea. If you are a good boy or girl 
you have these comoton and high achoola for your inatruo- 
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tion J if you are a bad boy, they send you off to a refonna- 
tory school to be made better, or to a ship school to be 
changed into a good Bailor ; and if you are a btvd girl, tliere 
iii a girls' indiiBtrial Bchool for you, where you will be taught 
' morals and the sewing-machine. And they do not 
the bad boys and girla to go on in their evil ways 
;tmtll they are developed into criminala. The towns in 
'Sfaasocbusetts are now authoriEed to appoint the truant 
before mentioned, whose duty it ia to take care that 
every child between the ages of six and sixteen shall avail 
itself either of public or private meana of education. No 
miserly parent, no hard mftster, no careless guardian, can 
now de(i^ud a child of his right to so much instruction ao 
I will make % easy for htm to go on instructing himself all 
[ Lis life. 

By way of showing how much in earnest the Yankees are 
in this matter, I will insert upon this page certain " by-laws 
concerning truanta and absentees," whioh I had the pleasuro 
of reading last summer on a handbill displayed in the post- 
office of a small village in New England. It seems to me 
|,^at these by-lawa may convey a valuable hint to the 
lAigentino and other republics. The following selection 
may bo sufficient for our purpose : — 

" 2. Any child between the ages of six and sixteen, who, 
while a meml)er of any school, shall absent himself or her- 
self from school without the consent of his or her teacher, 
parent, orguardian, shall be deemed a truant." (Penalty, 
f Wenty dollars, or * " 



r a term not exceeding two years 
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fine of t 
in a reform school.) 

" 3. Any child between the ages of six and fifteen,- who 
shall not attend some public school or suitable institution 
of instruction at least twelve week» in a year, six of which 
Bhall be consecutive in the summer term, and six of which 
shall be consecutive in the winter term, shall be deemed an 
tbeentec. 

•' 4. Absektees 07 THE Srcond Clabb. — Children be- 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen years of age, wandering 
&i the streets or loitering in stores, shops, or public places, 
saving no lawful occiipatiou or business, and growing up in 
ignorance, are hereby placed under aupervisim of the triiaiU 
offictrt, so far as the law provides. The first offence shall 
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be reported to pfirent, guardiau, or master of said child by 
a tnmnt officer. uiiJ, iu case of tiio faiUiro to securo said 
chiH the requisite amount of syhooliog or iostmctioii else- 
vrhere, he aha!! be fiued twenty dollars ; for the second 
offence of the some person, the ehild shall be sent to the 
oJmBhouse or to the State Reform Schoo!, or the nautical 
branch of the same, or Stnte Industrial School for girls, for 
n period agreeable to the statutes, as the justice of the 
court having jurisdiction of the sanie shall decide." 

" 6. It shall be the duty of evorj' tnmnt officer to inquire 
diligently concerning all persons, between the ages {fore- 
said, who seem to be idle or ragrant, or who, whether cm- 
ployed or unemployed, appear to be growing up in igno- 
rance, and to enter a complaint against anj^ one found 
unlawfully absent from school, or violating any of these 
by-laws. 

" 7, It shall be the duty of evetj truant officer, prior to 
making any complaint before a justice, to notify the truant 
or absentee child and its parents or guardian of the penally 
for the offence. If be can obtain satisfactory pledges of 
reformation, which pledges shall subsequently bo kept, ha 
sball forbear to prosecute." 

In one of tlioae country towns of New England; a person 
likely to be elected a truant officer woidd have some knowl- 
edge of all the iuhabitants. Hence it is now almost im- 
possible for the most perverse or neglected child to avoid 
getting a little schooling. Each town, I should add, pays 
for the maintenance of children sent from it t^w reforma- 
tory school, provided the parents or guardianB cannot 
The female teachers employed in the common schools re- 
ceive now from five to eight dollars a week, and the master 
of a country high soho^ from eight hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars a year. Twelve hundred dollars is very fre- 
quently the salary. Now, in a New England village, aa 
active man who has a saving wife and an ordinary-UEod 
garden, can live decently upon the salary last named, eeod 
a sou to college, and give his daughters lessons on the 

I suppose that iu New England there is a less unequal 
' property than in any other region of a civilized 
country. I chanced to be iu a country bank there last 
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l^uly, about the time when the coupone doe on the first of 

■ th"* month had been mostlj paid, and the money fer eadt 

mdividiml had I>e«n done up in a neatlj fiJded mall'pMck- 

■^e. The village was Bomli, and remote from an; inpor- 

1 taut centre ; and these packages of greeobadu belonged to 

L4he farmere, mecfaaoics, and manula^iirera of the oeigbbM^ 

Ejtood. I think there most hare been half a pedc of tbcni, 

r>.— perhaps a hundred packages. There an tomxtjj towns 

' Tew England wfaere nearly every re^wetabla hooae baa 

3 United SUtes b(»ds in it, and tfae Sa.TiD0i Bank will 

d a capital of half a million dollars besides. BesMB: 

rsijud indtutrg. Tfaeee Yankees, finding tbemselna 

Luted uQon a aoil not too prodoctire, were eetofdkd at a 

y eaH^period to become good political emaomists ; sad 

e the fathers scratched tbe hard surfiwe of tlw soil lor 

ft« few bushels of ooni. the sooa rigged sniaD edMcoen^ sod 

~ ibed off the coast for cud. By and by tbey get oo so br 

I to build ships, in wbicb they sailed to tfae eowt of 

uinea, brought thence a load of alaTea and a few qinlb of 

gpDld-dust, sold the slaves to the West-Indians for motaasea, 

' t the molasses home, distilled it into rum, took the 

n to Guinea for more slavea, sent most of tfae goU-dnst 

a England for manufactured goods, and made tfae reM into 

ntch-chaius and gold beads. Thus Newport was enricfaed; 

13 was founded in Rhode Island the msDB&etnrB of jew- 

f and ailvcr-ware which has attained such marreDoiia 

x)r^|UB. This infemul commerce is now rc^srded by 

peopte of Sew England as wise and honest Catbt^cs 

ard the Inquisition and the Massacre of St. Bartbolooiew ; 

t ia, they wonder bow their forefathers could have been 

nilly of it, and attribute it chiefly to the geneixl bartariva 

F the nge. y 

But the diversified industry remains, and it has enricbed 

Wew England. Those streams which wind about the wood- 

I hills and mountains of this region, useleas as they """o 

r navigation, shallow, winding, nxAy, and npid, froqu«»t- 

r have such a descent that there can be a factOTy finale 

y mile or two of their course f-jr many 9acaiimi'"> 

B. Travellers by sucU railr<Muls as the Houaatonio 

— r this to their sorrow ; fgr these rilbgea arc "O nuqiwnt 

long the banks of the Housatonic River, that tb«re ia a 
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stopping-place, at Bome parts of the line, every mile and a 
half. Among the glorious, wood-crowned hitls of fierk- 
Bhire I have passed in an afternoon ride the fallowing man- 
nfaotories : an iron-smelting furnace ; two verj' extensiTB 
manufactories of the finest writing-paper, the linen rags 
for which are brought from the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
a largo woollen mill ; a amall factoiy of folding-chairs and 
camp-stools ; a manufactory of something in cotton ; a mill 
for grinding poplar wood into material for paper ; and some 
others, at a little distance tram the road, the nature of 
which could not be discerned. All these may be seen in a 
ride of ten miles along the Housatonic, and all are kept hi 
motion by that little bustling stream. 

So much of this diversified industry as is logitmiate (i. e. 
wnforced by a stimulating tariff) is l>encficial ; the rest is 
eiceasive and bnrtfid. It is excellent for the farmer to have 
a market near his bam, but it is bad for him to have to 
pay such a price for labor as neutralizes that advantage. 
Tliese numberless factories absorb female labor to such a 
degree that 1 have known a family try for four months to 
get a servant-girl in vain; and the few girls in a village 
that will go out to service are often the refuse of creation, 
and rule their unhappy mistresses with a rod of iron. The 
factories, too, are attracting to some parts of New England 
Irish and German emigrants much faster than they can be 
assimilated. I read in a religious Report : " The moimtain 
regions [of Massachusetts] are continually dr^S>d of a 
large part of their moat enterprising population ; the fur- 
naces buy lip the fiirms for the sake of their wood, and, 
having 'skinned them,' — in the ejpressive language of the 
region, — sell them out a^ow prices to foreigners, who are 
thns, in a number of placn, cominf^ into possession of hnn- 
dreds of these mountjiin acres. This transfer of population, 
while apparently beneficial Iwth to those who go and those 
who come, throws new burdens on the churches, and adds 
new embarraasments to the already difficult problem of a 
general popular ChristianiBation. Considerable numbers of 
the Canadian French are now coming into Berkshire, turn- 
ing its forests into fiiel for the mills and founderies." 

This is partly owing to the tariff stimulation of the fao- 
toricB, and* tends to ^ow that stimulation is no better &a 
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i body politic than for the corporeal BjBtem of man. 
The truth remains, however, that diversiflcd induBtry is one 
of tlie chief secrets of a country's prosperity and progress. 
The most desperate and deplorable poverty now to be Bi 
on earth — bo I a 
traveller — is in 
Cuba, where Nati 
gifts. There is i 
the importer of 
plantation lord, a 



■ed by au intelligent and universal 
ome of the sugar and cotFee districts of 
re has lavished upon the land her richest 
lom there for the planter, the slave, and 
manufactures ; all others cringe to the 
toadies, beggars, or white trash, 
see how the emigrants, who arrive in the 
country nt the rate of a thousand a day, distribute them- 
■elvcB over the land, and settle just where tbey are wonted. 
These obscure factory villages of New England swarm with 
bieh people and Germans ; but no Yankee sends for them. 
They come. If they do well, they induce their relations 
tnd friends to join them ; if work is scarce, if the factory 
cJosea, they either scatter among the farmers to subsist, and 
wait for the reopening, or a band of them moves off to 
Howa, Wisconsin, or Minnesota, In the back country, em- 
lHoyera will make considerable sacrifices to avoid closing 
their works during the long, snow-bound winter, partly 
from benevolent feeling, partly from their nnwillingness IJ> 
create a destitution which it will fall to tliem to relieve. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is only aliout one third of the work- 
Bien who save their money and improve their position in 
itbe world ; another third about hold their own, or can get 
toredit in dull seasons sufficient to carry them over to the 
Oeit period of superabundance ; another third live in such 
ft way that, if work ceases this week, they must go hungry 
thfl neit, unless more provident people help them. Some 
©f the factories in odd, out-of-the-way nooks of New Eng- 
land are of such antiquity that men who went into them ns 
boys are now gray-headed foremen or partners. Upon the 
irhole, I must confess that some of the factory villages, 
■with their rows of shabby cottages close together, their tall 
fcctorj- buildings humming with machiner)-, and all the 
refuse of manufacture lying about, do not leave an agree- 
ftble impression upon the mind of the visitor. But what- 
ever in them ia merely mtpleosing to the eye admits of easy 
iftud inexpensive remedy. 
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The time was when, very few men would be farroerB itt 
Kew England who could help it, nud farming there is still 
far from being an attractive or popular occupation. The 
denmeaa of labor compels most of the proprietAra of the 
soil to work with their hands from the rising of the sitii 
to the going down of the same ; and, so long as this is tho 
case, the more capable of our idle species will estol the 
noble occupation of the farmer, and avoid it. But the busi- 
ness is rising in dignity. It ia beginning to detain the 
superior sons of farmers from the city, and now and thea 
lures from the city a volunteer who brings to the soil a 
highly trained and s\ito intelligence. The railroads go 
everywhere, and enable the farmers of the most northern 
town of Vermont to send to New York (three hundred nud 
fifty miles diataut) commodities as bulky as hay and as 
perishable as blackberries. Along the Hues of those ;^uiet 
country railroads to points two hundred miles distant from 
New York or Boston a milk-train nightly paEses, gathering 
up from every station its quota of cans of milk for the neit 
morning's supply of those cities. Tliey have a way nt 
" curing " milk, which, without ii^uring it, causes it to keep 
longer, and prevents the cream from rising. A fsimer 
Etmong the hills of Berkshire, who cures hia milk by thia 
process, haa sent to Now York {one hundred and fifty miles 
off), every night for the last eighteen months, two hundred 
cans of milk, and has only lost one can by the milk spoiling. 
For the information of milk consumers, I will here com- 
municate the fact, that the milk which costs us in Xew 
York the "war price" of ten cents a quart yields tho Yan- 
kee farmer only four cents. The strangest thing of all i^ 
that it cannot be brought to our doors for much less thaa 
ten cents. Another thing incredible (but true) is, that the 
Yankee farmer does not water the milk, nor even put into 
each can the "lump of ice to keep it," of which wc hear ' 
convivial hours. 

Special farming appeare to be more remunerative than 
general agriculture, and is one of the causes of the growing 
attractiveness of the business. The factories, wherein tho 
milk of a hundred farms is made into cheese or butter, aro 
an unapeakable relief to farmers' wives. Labor-saving 
chinery ia doing wonders for the farming interest, and will 
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do more. The high prices of produce during the last seven 
years have cleared many thousand farms in New England 
from encumbrance, and put away in their owners' money- 
boxes a few United States bonds. In a word, although few 
honest men wdl ever find it an easy thing to hve, and every 
e of the legitimate occupations makes large demands of 
L'&ose nho exercise them successfully, it may now be said of 
^ in New England, that it invites, and will sufficiently 
(eward7 intelligent labor. The difficulty is the first five 
teears. After that, if you manage well, yon may have as 
taiuch money as is necesBaiy, and work no harder than is 
' ig. Probably there ia now no bnaincBs in which a 
i'Bttle Boimd sense and extra judicious expcnditui'e yield 
\ results eo certain, so lasting, so desirable as this of fanning. 
It seems strange that the mean Yankees should have 
o much trouble as they Irnve to make their homes 
I Bad villages pleasant to the eye. If the New-Yorker wishes 
Wto find a {jelightful vUlage iu which to spend the summer, 
~ e has only to go up iu a balloon some fine afternoon iu 
BJtine, when the wind is blowing toward the east, and, when 
fte balloon is over New England, let himself gently descend 
a field, and make for the nearest collection of houses. 
Be will be almost certain to have reached a plcaannt place ; 
I tut if not, there will be sure to be one a very few miles dia- 
(tent. I have been in New England towns of four or Rve 
Bioiiiiand inhabitants, in which I could not discover by dil- 
j^ent search one squalid house, one imtidy fence, one de- 
idedly disagreeable object. They make their very wood- 
theda ornamental, and pile tlie wood in them Bo*evenly that 
Kthc sawed ends of the sticks make a wall smooth, clean, and 
I'Oompact. pleasing to behold. A fi^qiientor of New England 
I eould tell when he had reached that strange land by the 
Jltood-pilea. Almost everything you see or handle there is a 
^nieohanical curiosity, for the Yankees take infinite trouble 
invent trouble-saving implements and apparatus. They 
tove most curious and novel hii^s, locks, latches, padlocks, 
_wya, curry-combs, pig-troughs, and horse-shoes ; and noth- 
ing pleases them better than to bo the firwt to have a new 
and startling invention, such as a front-door key that 
weighs half an ounce (a pretty little thing of polished steel, 
fit for the Test pocket, and yet capable of turning a huge 
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lock), or B. atovo that puts on its own coal, or ft gate th&t 
o^ns OB the horsemaa approacheg and closes trhcn he has 
passed through, or a flat-iron that keeps itself hot, or a 
burner bo contrived that the gas lights by being merely 
" turned on," A genuine Yankee delights to eipoimd such 
things to the stray New-Yorker, and, in his eagerness, doea 
not mark the tmpCDctrable blank of his guest's countenance 
as ho strives to look as though he understood them. 
Yankee establishment, including house, fences, gates, barn, 
stable, wood-shed, chicken-yard, pig-sty, and tool-boi, is a 
museum of ingenuities, all of which will " work," and all of 
which were made with a purposed symmetrj- and eleginoe. 
Some of the older villages have grown exceedingly knely. 
A long, wide street, not straight, ^0 no, iwt straight, — 
nor violently crooked either, but gently ciuring as a coun- 
try road usuflJly does, which sets oii" to the best advantage 
the grand old elms lining the street on both sides, and at 
fords many a glimpse of the pretty bouses nestling under 
them, — such is the usual village of New England, Feir 
white fences, few white houses, but almost all that man 
has made is of a hue to harmonize with the prevailing col- 
ors of nature. The pillared edifices of fifty years ag/t, 
and the elaborate picket fences, have nearly disappeared, 
and all is becoming villa-Uke, neat, subdued, elegant, Tho 
width of the street gives room for two wide strips of grasa,. 
which beautifully relieve the heavy, dark masses of foli^^ 
on each side ; and these masses are further relieved by lbs 
lawns, the flowers, and the flowering shrubs that surrouitd 
every house.. Sometimes of a morning, when the sun slants 
across the street, and lights up the grass so that it looka' 
like sheets of emerald, and touches with glory every object, 
and brings into clear view the distant, pleasing bend of the 
road, transmuting its very dust into gold, - — sometimes, I 
say, about 7 A. M., in one of these older villages of New 
England, when the jaded citizen steps out upon the path, 
and looks up and down tho street, the view is such as to 
melt his heart and haunt hira in his softer moments ever 
after. The scene is at once so peaceful and so brilliant, 
and its beauty has not been too dearly purchased, 
is not one man's ostentation or one cIqeb's privilege whi^ 
has created this enchanting scene ; it is not a gorgeous 
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d an eicluaive pork, with a squalid village near hj. 
I loveliness ia the result of a sense of tliu becoming 
which pervodea the community, and which tlio whole com- 
munity has indulged. The cost in money is trifling indeed. 
Looking over the records of a town in Vermont, I happened 
to fall upou an entry which showed thiit the town had paid 
for planting those mighty elma in its puhlio square twenty- 
five cents each. There ai'e many men in the United States 
who would coiint it a rare piece of good luck to be able to 
buy one of them for twenty thousand dollars, — cash oa 
delivery in good condition. 

Of late years there has hecn a revival of interest in the 
matter of village decoration in New England. This move- 
ment originated in the mind of a public-spirited lady of 
Stockbridge, Mra. J. Z. Goodrich, who, in 1853, was chiefly 
instnuneated in forming the famous Laurel Hill Association 
of that place, since imitated in other towns. The objects 
of these associations, aa expressed in their const itiitious, are ' 
" to improve and ornament the streets and public grounds 
by planting and cultivating trees, cleaning, trimming, and 
repiuring the sidewalks, and doing such other acta aa shall 
tend to beautify and improve such streets and grounds." 
Every person over fourteen who agrees to pay one dollar a 
year for three years, or who plants and protects one tree 
under the direction of the executive committee, is a mem- 
ber of the association. Any one may become a life-member 
by paying ten dollars a year for three years, or twenty-five 
dollars at one time. To interest the children in the mat^ 
ter, who might otherwise injure the young trees, or tread 
carelessly on the edges of the paths, all persons under four- 
teen are admitted members by paying twenty-five cents a 
year for three years, or " by doing an equivalent amount of 
work annually for three years, under the direction of the 
executive committee." This executive committee, who, of 
course, do all the work of the association, consists of the 
president, the four vice-presidents, the treasurer, the secre- 
tary, and fifteen others, " part of whom shall be ladies." i 
The committee meets once a month, determines what shall 
he done, at what eipense, and under whose supervision. 
The result is, that the village is properly shaded, the gran 
on each aide of the road is cut at proper times, the paths 
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are trimmed and kept free from weeds, the public yround 
is impruved and beautified, the cemetery is duly cared for, 
the happinosB of every civilized being in the place is in- 
creased, and the value of all the villago property is eu- 
hanced. Onco ii year the association meets to elect officer?, 
to hear what hiia been done, bow much spent, and what 
else is needed and desired. Sometimes this anuual mtet- 
ing is held in midsummer out of doors in the public park, 
and the ladies eeizo the opportunity to make it a lund of 
village festival. 

Speaking of these associations reminds mc of another of 
the many ways in witich the Yankees in their native towns 
display their meanneBs. Ever since New England wu 
settled, the inhabitants have had dinned in their ears, two 
or three times a week, such sentiments as that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, that strength is bestowpd 
upon the strong that they may help the weak, and wisdom 
upon the wise that they may guide the foolish. In Act, 
the veiy Constitution of Masaachuaetts contains an Article 
upon the encoiirugoment of literature, wliich, it says, ou^t 
to be oncoiiragod for the following reasons ; " To counte- 
nance and inculcate the prlaciptcB of humanity and general 
benevolence, public and private charity, industry end fru- 
gality, honesty and pimctiiality in dealings, sincerity, good- 
humor, and all social afiections and generoua sentiments 
among the people." Hence wo can hardly find a town in 
New England, of any considerable age or wealth, which has 
not been the recipient of a gift or gifts from one or more of 
its inliabitaiits. There ia little Stockbridge, among the 
hills of Berkshire, wharo the lyns and the otter are still 
caught, and from which the bear has not been long gone. 
The village contains hut fifty or sixty houses, ond the whole 
town has only a population of about nineteen hundred and 
fifty; but the following is an imperfect catalogue of the 
gifts which it huB received. First, its remarkably beautiful 
public ground, containing tea or twelve acres, was a gift to 
the town from tho family known to tlie whole countiy by 
the talents of one of its members, the late Miss Catherine 
Sedgwick. Upon this fine park the public high school has 
been built, behind which the ground rises into a rooky and 
almost precipitous hill, densely covered with wood, afibrd- 
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ing a CBpit&l plnygTOund to the boys, and a most agreeable 
retreat to all the people. Near by is a eulid rtone structure, 
the public librafy building, given to the town by Mr. J. Z. 
Goodrich. Another native of Stockbridge, Mr. Jackson, 
had previoosly had the ineanneoa to start a pnblic library 
by ihe gift of two thousand dollars' wort!) of books, to 
which other reaidenta had added many raloable volmneB; 
whereupon Mr. Goodrich buildB this solid and spacious edi- 
fice to contain the books, and to afford a pleasant reading- 
room for the people in the aFtcmoonB, when many of theiD 
can spend an hour or two over the papers and magazines. 
That done, the town took fire, — In town meeting assem- 
led, — and voted four hundred dollon a year for the 
ircase of the litoaiy, and the compensation of the yonng 
ly who serves as libranan (from 2 to 5 p. »., five days a 
[week). Then President Hopkins, of Willianu Colli^, 
ig what was going on in his native place, gave to the 
an unusually interesting collection of minerals. 
;her contributions of pictures asd books have followed 
It ; until really the tibrarv of little Stockbridge iB only 
ferior to such oncient eetabliidimenta as that of Newport, 
lich also has grown to its present importance chiefly by 
gifts and bcquesta. In Stockbridge, too, there is a very 
elcfcant fountain, the marble tiguns of which, executed in 
Milan, were presented by a wefi-known New-Yorker, John 
H. Gourlie, who has a cottage near it The town, however, 
excavated and built the fountain, the water of which oomcs 
from mountain springs some miles away. Incredible as it 
may seem, this ridiculous little village has had the inso- 
lence to tap a mountain, and bring excellent spring water 
jtoto eveiy house that chooses to have it ! Another gift is 
carved marble drinking-fountain, temporarily placed at 
le side of the library building. Finally, there is a band- 
■Bome monument of lm»wn atone, erected, at a cost of two 
thotisand dollara, to the immortal and dear memory of the 
men of Stockbridge who fell in the war. This waa built by 
general suhacription. 

The propensity to mako prraents to the pnblic is so 
general and so strong in New England, that it requires 
checking and waniing rather than stimnlatiug. In the 
ooune of time, when the progress of civilization shall bare 
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atUl further loosened tlie general clotcli upon money, and 
the man who hae the mama, fur ueedless accumulation will 
be generally recognized as a, madman, it will probably be- 
come necessary to further regulate this matter of public 
gifts and bequests by law. No man haa a right to saddle 
posterity with a hurtful burden. There is not a man in a 
million wise and far-seeing enough to give away a million 
dollars without doing more barm than good. By and by 
we sliall see men competing for the honor and priril^e of 
giving something to the public, and town meetings will be 
called to consider whether a profl'erod sum of money will 
be, upon the whole, and in the long ruu, a benefit or tux 
injury, There are colleges in New England the efficiency 
of which would be doubled if the trustees could disregard 
those conditions of gifts and bequests which Irostrate the 
giver'a benevolent intentions. 

To a New-Yorker who finds himself for the first time in 
New England, it is a great disappoiutnient that be can find 
no Yankees about. In the ridiculous comedy of The Ameri- 
can Cousin, the audience is given to understand that Asa 
Trcncliard, the Yankee hero of the play, is a native of 
Brattleboro', Vermont. A visitor to tliat delightful town 
is as hkely to find an Aaa Trenchard there as he would bo 
to meet a Tony Lumjikm at a dinner-party in Windsor 
Castle. Brattleboro', forsooth ! it would be difficult to dis- 
cover on earth a village less capable of producing such a 
preposterous ass. They have a club there for taking the 
periodicals of Continental Europe, such aa the Itevue da 
Deiix Mondts, the numbers of which circulate from house 
to house. They have a Shakespeare Club, which asaem- 
bios on winter evenings to read and converse upon the 
plays of that poet, each member of the club taking a part 
They form other winter clubs to study a language in com- 
mon under the same teacher. They have an endowed 
library, for which, no doubt, some liberal soul or souls will 
provide a building erelong. They have also some vigorous 
boll clubs and an engine company ; but I defy Tom Taylor 
to discover among them any creature ever so remotely re- 
sembling Mr. TroncharJ, Salem Seudder, or i\jiy of the 
other stage Yankeea The stage Yankee is gone from the 
earth. There are no "Yankees" in New England outside 
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" of the theatre. Indeed, we may miy of the whole of the 
Northern StAtee, that nislicity in all its foAs is diaappcor- 
irg, and eTerything, as well as everybody, ia getting covered 
with a metropolitan vamiah. Go where you will, you can- 
not get fiir beyond the meerschaum pipe, white kids, loesons 
on the piano, and tlie Atlantic Monthly. 

A melancholy feature of village life in New England ia 
w the great number of intelligent, relined, and gifted ladiea 
who have no career nor rational eipoctation of one, A 
e proportion of the young men lenve their native towns 
n age when marriage cannot be thought of; they repair 
a city, or pltmge into the all-absorbing West, and are 
Vaeen no more, until, perhaps, at fifty-live, their fortunes 
I tnade, their families grown up, thoy come hack to spend 
I the evening of their days near their childliood's home. 
I Consider, for example, the case of the well-known Field 
l&inily, and you will see why there are so many old maids 
'a New England. There were e'lx vigorous, ambitious boys 
{ them, eons of & Puritan clergyman, whose doctrine and 
Aiose salary were both of the old school When this fine 
^-^ bulwark of the faith had given his boya a college edn- 
nation, and assisted them into a profession, what more 
Kiould he or Berkshire do for them) They must needs 
ndopt Napoleon's tactics, and " scatter to Bubaist." One, 
Lindeed, stayed st home, where he was long a leading law- 
r of Western Massacbusetts, and represented it in the 
tatc senate. Another became a New York merchant, and 
iwced a reluctant world to re-lay the Atlantic cable. An- 
other tried for fame and fortune at the New York bar, and 
a a superfluity of both. Another distinguished himself 
run naval officer. Another emerged to the pul)lio view as 
I sditor of a leading religious newspaper. Another made his 
lliray to a seat on the t^nch of the Supreme Court of the 
^Vnited States. These able men have had a career in the 
world, as thousands of other New England lads have had, 
ind are having. But what of the " giria thoy leave behind 
Some, it ia true, go forth, and make a career; but 
iny seem compelled to remun at home, where they amuse 
icmBclres as best they can with German lessoua, (."arden- 
;, fairs, ecoleBiflstical needlo-work, and going out to tea ; 
■■ ; to do any suitable work, but unwilling to deprive 
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of it work-women who must have it. It is eafly enough ta 
find TillogCB iq^'cw England wlicre there ^rc twenty nd- 
roirable girls under thirty years of age, and not one n 
ringeable young man. 

A preeioua relief it is to these when tho long June daj» 
bring flt length, after tho slow winter and tiirdy, tediouj 
spring, the first sununer viaitora, with their huge trunks 
piled high on the village coach. Not for the new fasbioiut 
Buke, — dear, no ! There ia not a device nor passii 
whim of fashion which these Yankee girla do not luiow ■ 
Boon as it is known in the Fifth Avenue. No city damaa 
need cspect to astonish them with her novelties from Parii, 
Such of the Yankee girls as have been so unfortuaate a 
to catch the clothes manin, now raging in most Christii 
countries, are walking Harper's Bazars of fashionable knoj 
edge. Very many of them make their own dresses, e 
trim their own bonnets, but they do it in the most re* 
and killing manner. The gay summer birds that come i 
these Bwoet nooks of New England are welcome for r 
reasons ; they fill the chiurhes, patronize tho fairs, enlivs 
the street, and join the tea-parties ; but they cannot t 
the Yankee girls anj-thing they do not know already, i 
loss it is what Tost^e rciUly does, my dear, in La Gran4: 

A curious Ihing about New England is the i-arioty 
eccentric characters to be found there. In almost < 
town there is a farmer or mechanic who has addicted bim 
self to some kind of knowledge vcij remote from his o 
pation. Here you will find a shoemaker, in a little e 
{which he locks when he goes to dinner or to the post-offia 
much to the inconvenience of customers), who has attains 
celebrity as a botanist. In another village there may be 
wheelwright who would sell his best coat for a rare shell 
and, not far off, a farmer, who is a pretty good go 
and is forever pecking away at his innocent rocks. _ ^^ 
you will find a machinist who is enamored of "large-paper 
copies of standard works, tnd rejoices in the possesMon a 
rai-itics in literature which he cannot read. I know an e 
cellent steel-plate engraver, who, besides being a univei 
critic, ia piuticulorly convinced that tho entire railn _^^ 
system of the world is wrong, — ties, rails, driving-wfaedl 
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L vies, oil-boxes, eveiytLiog, — and employs his leisure in 

B inventing better devices. Then theru aro a|pple wbo have 

L odd schemes of benevolence, such aa that oRlie Masaachu- 

Belts farmer who went to Palestine to teach tho Orientals 

c true system of agriculture, and was two years in find- 

lisg out that they would n't learn it There are morose 

men and families who neither visit nor ore visited ; and 

occasionally, a dowm-ight miser, of the ancient 

, such aa we read of in old magazines and anecdote 

There are men, too, of an eitrerae eccentricity of 

V'ji^inion. I think there ore in Jloston about a dozen aa 

yoomplote, iimno\-able, if not malignant Tories, aa can bo 

'foimd this side of Constantinople, — men who plume tliom- 

l^^felves upon hating everything that mukea the gloty of their 

1 Vge and country. And, spewing of lioston, — solid, scnsi- 

I ble Boston, — what other city over accomplished a feat so 

L ^©ocentrio aa the production of those twin incongruities, 

I .George Francis Train and tho Count Johannes 1 

In matters more serious there is an occasional eccentri- 
^ty still more marked. So, at least, it is said by those who 
look deeper than the smiling summer surface of New Eng- 
I Jond. In the religions Keport • quoted above 1 read a 
I .startling passage to this effect : " Our purely American 
\ eommunitiea, that have had a natural growth, are (with 
I 911 exception soon to bo named) religious and church-going 
I communities." That exception, aaya the Report further on, 
*^*p where " some form of religious error " — i, e. a creed dif- 
rent from ours — •■ has prevaUed. In some such places 
[there is an obstmato mdifforonoo to worship and to roligioua 
ttnith, and oven to religious questions in general. lu others, 
l.-a mental mdisposition of jwculiarly mischievous character 
f BUbstttutea for this indifference o» acrid /welilit>/. This 
Lppidemio— which in some localities has become endemic 
L^ la characterized by a general habit of opposition, —a 
■i?abit, not of eclecticism or of oriticiam, hut of attack and 
lonnnciation ; not_ of broad sur^'cy and genial correction. 
"" ' of Borvorse misconception and invective." In several 
miUties, continues the Report, "the results begin to 

• First Beport of the [MnMticlitioetW] Slate Cnnnniltae oo Home E»iid- 
Hz»l|on. Prowiteil to the Genscal Conforoac* [of Ctmgregalionil Cler- 
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nppear in a retrogression towards t/ie paganism of the later 
empire, — a vj^^ut hatred of Christianity, on asaertion of 
the Bufficienoy of philosophy and the uselessneaa of religion, 
a contempt for worship and the Lord's Day, and a doubt 
of immortality." 

This ia eccentric indeed. It is such eccentricity as the 
Bujumer Tisitor seldom Las on opportunity of observing ; 
for in the villages which ho frequenta the entire popuhition 
on Sunday morning secniB to como forth in its excellent 
Sunday clothes, and gently wind its way to the churches 
— much to the discomfort of a city pagan, whom this ap- 
parent unanimity loaves to a silent, reproachful solitude. I 
think the most "acrid" of the pagana of "the later em- 
pire," who should witness, from a convenient point, the 
long linea of well-dreaaed people strolling churchwaiil on 
Sunday in a green New England village, all gardens and 
lovchness, would be compelled to confess (to himself) thai 
this weekly grooming of the whole people, this peaoefiil 
aaaembling, this silent, decorous sitting together for an hour 
or two, these friendly greetings at the church doors, and 
the chatty stroll home with neighbors, is rather a good 
thing than otherwise, and certainly verff much better tluii 
etaying at home iu the same old clothes, doing the same 
old work, and being "acrid." If the piigons of the lat«r 
empire are numerous enough, they should hasten to estab- 
lish a Sunday gathering, and so get rid of their acridity ; 
for there are but two evils in the world, and one of tbein is 
ill-humor. 

But liow changed is New England religion from the 
time when Jonathau Edwards made mad the guilty and 
appalled the free iu Northampton and Stockbridge a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago ! Strange being ! Won«TerfiU 
creed ! There was a certain Sunday morning in North- 
ampton, in 1737, when the gallery of the church gave vaj 
in consequence of the heaving of the ground in spring. Tho 
account which Edwards gives of this event is a moat ouri- 
oua study of uharacter, of history, and of mania. He give% 
first of all, a careful, exact explanation of what he wonld 
have called the "natural causes" of the cataHtrophe^ — 
showing how the ends of the supporting timbers were drawn 
out of their sockets by the bulging of the wolL Then be 
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describes the event : " The galler}-, io falling, seemed tn 

break and sink first in the middle, bo that those who were 

upon it were thrown together in heaps before the front 

door. But the whole was so sudden, that many of those 

who fell knew nothing what it was, at the time, that hod 

befallen them. Othen in the congregation thought it had 

Lcen an am&zing clap of thunder. The lolling gallery 

seemed to be broken all to pieces before it got down ; so 

that some who fell with it, as well as those who were under, 

were buried in the ruins, and were found pressed under 

heavy loads of timber, and could do nothing to help thera- 

, lelves," But no one was killed, and only one seriously 

HtoTt. Why was this 1 Mr, Edwards answers : " It seems 

T unreasonable to ascribe it to anything else but the care of 

P.Providence in disposing the motions of cvarj piece of tira- 

Kber, and the precise place of safety where every one should 

Ivt and fall, when none were in any cajMicity to care for 

■ own preservation." Hence, he continues : " We 

■ought ourselves called on to set apart a Any t« be spent in 

K solemn worship of God, to humble ourselves under such 

» rebuke of God upon us, in time of public service in hia 

se, by so dangerous and surprising an accident ; and to 

' ' a name for so wonderful, and as it were miraculous, 

ft preservation." 

The stranger who now visits the church belonging to 
~ e society of which Jonathan Edwards was the minister 
is himself introduced into a spacious and elegant edi- 
!, with all the modem improvements in upholstery and 
inet work. The scene is bright and cheerful A fine 
an, well played, soothes and exalts the mind, and a 
B^ighly trained quartette discourses beautiful muEic. If 
■"the ^lety should break down some Sunday morning, the 
Boocupanta would not have for to fall, and the church would 
' bring an action i^ainst the builder. The sermon, of course, 
is not such as the acrid pagans of the later empire approve ; 
but it is better than a man can be reasoiibly eipected to 
producuiiio has to preach twice a week, and the Jirrt ne- 
cessity oT whose position is, not to ofFend the people that 
IJayhim. 

I In these transition times it is hard to be a clergyman in 
VlTew England ; for whether the clergyman advances faster 
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than the people, or the people get ahead of the clergyman, 
the result is equally distresaiug to the weaker party. Per- 
haps there is not a more oguuizing situation on earih than 
that of the clergyman of a mmlem fastidious church, who, 
having a sickly wife, six children, and no head for business, 
has incurred the hideous calamity of knowing too mucL 
If ever we have in America a great fictitious literature, 
much of the agony of the same will bo of that internal 
and spiritual nature here referred to. 

The time was when there was an intimate connection 
between these town governments and the church, — the 
ostabhshed church of New England, — and when all other 
beliefs and rites were forbidden. Once a man could be law- 
fully taxed against his will for the support of the Coagro- 
gational minister, and it was death to say mass. But New 
England, from its hrst settlement to the present hour, has 
always given that sole certain evidence of spiritual life 
which is afforded by "growth in grace." The essential 
difference between a wise and a foolish person, between a 
superior and an inferior community, is, that one leams and 
the other docs not. The Mathers and Edwardses of a 
former generation are succeeded by the Chomiii^, Beeoh- 
ers, Parkers, Motleys, and Emcrsons of thb; and these, 
in their turn, will be followed by men equal to the task of 
carrying on and organuring the regeneration which has 
been bo worthily begun. The old restraints and privile^;es 
have long ago been abolished, and perfect religious and 
irreligious ireedom prevaBs. A family can now take a ride 
' on .Sunday afternoon, or receive visitors on Sunday even- 
ing, without exciting consternation or calling out the oon- 
stftbie. In almost every village all the principal sects ore 
represented, and there is nsuallj the utmost possible friend- 
liness between them. At the Congregational church you 
will generally find the solid aristocracy of the place, — the 
president of the railroad, the president of the bank, tlie 
master of the j^h school, the employing manuliicturers, 
the old doctor, ine rich farmers, the large storc-kiMper, and 
the colored man who thinks be waited on GeneflQ Wash- 
ington in the Revdhitionary War. But, in some towns, the 
Unitarians have a share of these great men, as well as a 
good number of the polite people who are sometimes do- 
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Bcribed in New Englaud aa "tleiM,- 
there may now be found a preitj \ittfe"\»j"',^*'- villagen 
church, half hidden in foiiaee, *Wiii in ^ '*" ^i>''««ipi>l 
the reign of the aiimmcr visitors, « fijj^ "^^^ iirin; 



with the gayest coatumea ; thouyli m wiiKet iw^**^^ 
attendnuce dwindles to a company ''I'i A 'iTSf J^\\ ■ 
number aa it b fen'ent in zeal, There ia, rigQ^ unwu,'!, 
Methodist church, and frequently a Baptist, ^tich ha-v^ 
their proportion of adliorents. Each of these dwnnnina- 
tiona mwntains a vigorous Sunday school, and the Memllj 
rivah-y between the schools ^ves tiie poorer children nuwy 
, a picture-book, doll, coke, and picnic which they would nut 
I otherwise have. . 

I Perfect freedom, I have just said, prevails Jn religieiit 
■Matters in Now Englaud ; but this hoa not long been tha 
PRse. Some of the elderly people iu the elderly towm 
f found it hard to tolerate the building of Catholic cburohei 
I in their midst, and consequently Catholics occasionally 
K found it difficult to buy ground for the purpoae. No one had 
I iuiy lots to Bell, or a preposterous price waa asked ; the tnia 
f reason being, that the wink had been passed among the 
H land-owners, and an underatouding come to that the priest 
ft Tras not to have any land. T am acq^uainted with a large 
D town in Vermont where these tactics were successful for 
r some years, in spite of the disorderly Sundays in the Irish 

■ quarter, which were a weekly argument iu favor of the 
K priest's coming. At length, ly stratagem, the requisite 
P^ts were obtained ; and then the Catholics, being put upOB 
V their mettle by this inconsiderate oppositioii, twk their 
B revenge by building a twenty -thousand-dollar church of 
I brick instead of a thrcc-thousand-doUar one of wood,. as 
b £rst proposed. Not content with this fell vengeance, they 
I carried their animosity so far as to behave ever after witji 

■ the strictest propriety on Sundays. 

9 The stronger is surprised to find In small sequestered 
B Tillages, renowned perhaps in the aiuUHs of Puritanism, 

■ Catholic churches of good she, with thick walls of hand- 
B^me and well-cut stone, nearly as ji'hite as marble, aad 

■ surrounded hy lawns and ahnibberj', not very ill kept. 
yj he explanation of the mystery sometimes is, that in these 
^DMaote villages among the mountains there are human 
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minds nU alive to the stir and impulse of the time, to 
whom the men, the hooka, the ideas, the aHpimtions, the 
diflmaj', and the deapnir of the age are more real and fa- 
miliEtr than to us who live in distracting cities ; and eome 
of these yearning, imaginative souls liave listened m their 
seclusion to the rending cry of Lacordaire in Notre Dame, 
to Hyacinthc, to Newman, and have been seduced to aban- 
don the hereditary fold, and fly, shivering, to the ancient 
ark. Hence the Catholic chnrches are sometimes more 
costly than they natinully would be, and wo find in tbem 
a crowded congregation of Irish tahorera and their tunilies, 
and one solitary native of ancient name and wealth, who 
contributed a large part of the building fund. Along tfae 
northern border, where many of the labormg class are 
French, there are a few rather ancient Catholic churcherfk 
in some of which the sermon is in French one Sunday ana 
in English the next, and French confessions alternate with 
English on Saturdays. It were much to be desired that 
tome religion had power enough on the frontier to put an 
end to the petty smuggling that goes on there contmuaUy, 
corrupting the poor man who perpetrates the offence, and 
the summer -visitor who inBtigates or rewards it. 

I think the Catholic bishops must reserve a few wild 
priests for the remoter country congregations, where thera 
is little chance for proselyting. I witnesBed a Catholic ser- 
vice, a summer or two since, in the very heart of New Eng- 
land, which was a chapter*? Charles O'Malley come to life, 
— a hit of old Ireland transferred bodily to the New 
World. Toward nine o'clock on Sunday morning, the hour 
appointed for the semi-monthly mass, tho people gathered 
about the gate under the trees, while tho ruddy and robust 
priest etaod at the church door, accosting those who entered 
with a loud heartiness tliat made every word he uttered 
audible to the people standing without and to the people 
kneeling within. ^He was a jovial and sympathetic soul, 
who could (and an) laugh with tlie merry and grieve witli 
the sad ; but it was evident that kughter came far more 
natural to him than crj-iug. When he had concluded, at 
9.15. a boisterous and most jovial conversation with Mm 
O'nynn at the door, every word of which was heard by 
every member of tho waiting congregation, ho entered th« 
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ctnirch, imd proceeded to the altar, before which he knelt, 
holding hie straw hat in his hand. His pmyer ended, he 
went iuto a Bmall curtaiDed alcove at the side, where hia 
priestly robea were haogiog. Without taking the trouble 
to let the curtains fall, be took off his coat, in view of the 
nholo assembly, and put on port of hia eC4;lesiastical gar- 
ments^ unnseisted by bis only acolyte, — a little boy in the 
usual costume, who stood by. He then went again to the 
&Itar, and arraiiged the various ohjeota for the coming cere- 
monial ; after which he stepped aside and completed the 
robing, — not even going into the alcove, but standing out- 
Kde, and reaching in for the different articles. He might 
have spared the congregutiou the pain of seeing his strug- 
gles to tie his strings behind him ; but no ; he chose to per- 
' Ibfm the whole without help and without disguise. When 
&I1 was ready, he said the mass with perfect propriety, and 
with unusujd manifestations of feeling. But the sermon, if 
^rmon it could be called, was absolutely comic, and much 
of it was intended to be so. There had been a fair recently 
for the re-decoration of the altar ; and in the first part of 
his discourse the gratified pastor read a list of the contrjb- 
ntorg, with commentB, in something like the style follow- 
.ing- — 

" Mrs. McDowd, S 1 3.50 ; and very well done, too, con- 
sidering they had nothing but cake upon their table, — no, 
not BO much as an apple. John Haggerty, $ 2.70 ; and in- 
dade he 'a only a boy, a mere lad, — and a good boy he i*. 
Mrs. O'Sullivan, « 37.98; yea, and « 27.42 before. Ah! 
hut that was doing well, — that was wonderful, considering 
■what she had to contend with. Mrs. O'Donahue, 8 7.90 ; 
fcnd every cent of it got by selling a ten-cent picture. Very 
well done of you, Mrs. OTlonahue I Peter O'Brien, $ 1 2.00 ; 
good /or you, Peter, and I tliank yon in my own name and 

in the name of the congregation Total, $489.57, 

Nearly five hundred dollars ! It 'a really astouiahiug ! and 
how much of it, my children " (this he aaid with a wink and 
ft grin that excited general laughter), — "and how much 
of it do you think your priest will kape for himselfl Not 
much, I 'm thinking. No indeed. Why should 1 knpe it t 
What do I want with it J I have enough to eat, drink, and 
wear, and what more does a priest want I I have no am- 
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bition for money, — net I; and you know it woU. Ton 
know tliftt tlic whole of this money will be spent upon the 
altar of God ; and wo shall spend it with the greatest econ- 
omy. Not BniHsek carpet, of coiirea. That would cost 
four or five dollars a yard. Good ingrain will do well 
enough for us at present, aud last long enough too ; for 
can't it be turned "i Vou know it can. Twenty years from 
now, when we are all dead and gone, they 'U be turning and 
tumiug and turning it, aud holding it up to tho light, and 
saying, ' I wonder who laid down this ould carpet ! ' In all 
my life, 1 never saw such an altar as this in a chnrch of 
this eize " (turning to the altar, and aun'eying it with an 
indescribably funny attempt to look contemptuous), — "eo 
mane, bo very mane ! I tell yon, if I had l«en here when 
this altar was made, I 'd have wkfeled tho man out of chunh 
pretty quick." (These last words were accompanied with 
the approprial* gesture, expresetve of taking tho delinquent 
carpenter by the bock of the neck, and propelling him 
thereby doaii the niale.) "But what shiJl I say of those' 
who have given nothing to this fair 1 Ah ! I tell you, when 
tho decorations are nil done, and you come hero to maas on 
Sunday mornings, aud see God's house and the sanctuary 
where he dwells all adorned as it should be with the gifts 
of the faithful, and when you tliink that you gave not one 
cent towards it, I tell you you'll blush if there's a blush 
in you." 

After proceeding in this tone for twenty minutes, dunng 
which he langhed heartily himself, and made the people 
laugh outright, he changed to another topic, which ho 
handled in a style well adapted to accomplish the object in- 
tended. He said he had heard that some of tho " hotel 
girls " had been swearing and quarrelling a good deal that 
Bimuner. "Ah," lie ctmtiuued, "I was sorry to hear it I 
The idea of ladies swearing ! How wrong, how moau, how 
contemptible, how nqsty, how unchristiiui ! Don't you 
suppose that the ladies and gentlemen at the hotel have 
heard how many Protestants are coming into the bosom of 
the Catholic Churchl Don't you suppose they watch youl 
They know you're Catholics, and don't you suppose they 11 
be judging of Catholii^s by i/oh f And, besides, who would 
marry a swearing lodyl 'fell mc (liaif The most ahaa- 
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r ^ned blackguard that walks the streets wouldn't marry a 

L^l that ho had heard swear, for lie knows very well that 

I ahc 'd be a bad mother. If I were a youag man, luid 

L Jieard my true love swear, do you think I 'd marry her 1 

T Set/ f do you think I would 1 By no ina>ie» ! And I wish 

I ^ God I lud spoken about thi» before ; for now tho scaeou 

is almost over, and many of the Protestut people have 

gone home, and very likely are talking abaJBit now in New 

ybrk and Boston. Yon know what they Tl say. They '11 

' If that 's the way CathoUo ladies behave, you doa't 

ipkicb me turning Catholic' " 

At the conclusion of his discourse he took up the collec- 

K'tion himself, saying, as he left each pew, " Thank you," in 

ft strong, hearty tone of voice ; and if any one took a little 

K extra trouble to reach over, or put into the box something 

Fjnore than the usual copper coin, he bowed, and said, "I 

Tthauk you very much, madam, — very much indeed." Ho 

t was a strange miifnre of the father and the ecclesiastic, of 

Kthe good fellow and the gentleman. In Tippemiy, in the 

BCoUeen Bawn, in Charles Lever, we are not surprised to 

E'Snd him ; but who would havo expected to make his ac- 

Lqnaintance in a secluded valley of New England, and to 

E^ecover that he has the largest congregation in the neigh- 

llwrhoodl And how much better is such a priest than 

tone of the howling-dervish description I 

So ranch for life in a New England town ; for I have left 
I myself no room to speak of the unequalled efficiency of the 
e town system in tirne of war. No despot has ever 
Binvented a mode of bringing out "the lost man and tho 
ElltBt dollar" half so simple, cheap, prompt, and certain as 
T this. As soon as a call for troops is floahed over the wires, 
the officers of each town can ascertain ojtoctly how many 
men they have to produce ; and they know where the men 
L are, and what tho men are, who aro most open to an offer. 
Il3iey know what the families of tho solfiiers require, and 
J.thoBe soldiers have an assurance that their families will not 
tauffi;r in their absence. It was this town system that saved 

■ the country in the late war. 

Universal liberty may bo a drejim. Henry Clay's pleas- 
ling fancy of a continent of closely allied Kepublics settling 

■ ■11 diflerences and difficulties by an occasional Coogresfl on 
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the Isthmus of Darien, wherein the honorable giant fix>m 
Patagonia would join in harmonious debate with the honor- 
able dwarf from Greenland, may never be realized. But if 
universal liberty is not a dream, if the whole habitable 
earth is ever to be occupied by educated, dignified, and vir- 
tuous beings, it is probable that those beings will arrange 
themselves in jalf-goveming communities, similar in mag- 
nitude, similank institutions and laws, to a New England 
town. It is strange that such people as Yankees are said 
to be, struggling for life in the wilderness against savage 
man and savage nature, should have hit upon methods 
which seem scarcely capable of essential improvement 
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STROLLERS about the Capitol at Washington fre- 
quently pause to admire the ingenuity and the BtudiouB 
habits of a certain respectable colored man who serves aa 
dour-keeper to an atigtut national court. It i§ an estab- 
lished principle ot Washington that an American citizen 
Tisitiug the capita] of hia beloved country shall never bo 
allowed to open a door for himself; and, consequently, 
wherever there is a door, there muEt ueeds be a door- 
keeper. A being more auperfluous than a door-keeper to 
the room in which this high court is held it would be diffi- 
cult to ima^ne. The door has beeu provided by a grateful 
nation with a conveuient loop or handle of brasa,' adapted 
to the meanest capacity, and with a spring which causca 
it gently to close without the interposition of human hands. 
It closes, too, upon something soft, bo that there is no dan- 
ger of the deliberations of the court being disturlied by a 
bang. Most of the persons who enter the room are fuTniliar 
with all its orrangementa ; and if their hands should chance 
to be fill] of papers, they could easily thrust out one little 
finger, and, inserting it in the handle, pull the light and 
unlatched door wide open. Nor does tha door-keeper show 
to a seat the awestruck visitors who are occasionally at- 
tracted to the apartment by curiosity. Within the room 
other officers, white in color or higher in rank, stand ready 
to prevent ladies from rushing forward to the bench of the 
judges or losing themselves among the lawyers within the 
bar. The sole business of that respectable colored man 
from 11 A. M. to 3 p. x. is to open a light door which shuts 
itself Being a man of resources, he has provided himaelf 
with a chair and tied a string to the handle of hia door. 
He goes to his phwe every morning provided with reading- 




matter, and there he eits, holding hia newspaper or book in 
one hand, aad the end of hia string with the other, Wiien 
any one approaches, he knows it by instinct, and g^ves the 
Htring a mechanical pull, without looking up or being men- 
tally aware that he has performed an official duty. 

Behold the typieul man in him ! He represents a cIobb 
in Waahington, He ia one of the smail sins which Con- 
gress permits %d commits. 

The sins of this kind which Congress commits are wone 
than those which it permits. After satisfying the ctuiouty 
of the ladies with a view of the Supremo Court, — a work 
of three minutes, — you naturally ascend to tlie gallery of 
the Senate. This ia the paradise of door-keepers. I think 
i counted fourteen doors to this gallery. There are doors 
which admit only amhaasadors, door-keepers' friends, and 
other privileged persons. There are doors which exclude 
the pulilic from the Repoi-ters' Gallery, writing-room, 
and telegraph office. There are many doors which admit 
ladies, and many more that open into the portions of the 
gallery used chiefly as a warming-place by unemployed 
negroes. Each of these doors consists of two leaves that 
swing together, and are kept shut by the attraction of 
gravitation. What a field for door-keeping is here ! At 
nearly every leaf of these numerous doors sits or stands a 
door-keeper, his hand inserted in his brass loop, — ■ one man 
outside to let in the coming, and another inside to let out 
the parting guests. From their keeping such a tight clutch 
Mpon their handles, I think there must be more door-keep- 
ers than there are doors. Every man seems afraid that if 
ho should let go his handle another might get hold of it, 
and thus rob him of his slight pretext for being on the pay- 
roll. Half a dozen locks and a hundred latch-keys would 
deprive of all semblance of pretest the gentlemen who oi- 
cludo tho miscellaneous public from the Amlmssadors' Gal- 
lery and the Reporters' apartments ; and the rest of tho 
door-keeping could be well done by two men. But that 
would never do in Washington. The pretest for being on 
the pay-roll is the very thing wanted. 

If the visitor is rash enough to hint that two men to 
each door is rather a lavish oiponditure of human force, 
Gonsidering the scarcity of labor on this continent, he ia 
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pplenoed by the qucBtion, How could two or three or half a 
I doxcn men " dear the galleries " 1 Thcj- could not. Nor 
I poitld forOr, if the auditore were determined to sit fast. 
I But the Speaker's simple order, addressed to people hahitu- 
I atcd and whoUjr disposed to obey properly constituted an- 
I tbority, clears them with all requisite despatch. If not, 
I there are thirty-three bored, yawning, inexpressibly idle 
I men about the Capitol, in blue uniform and steeple-crowned 
K bats, who are styled the Capitol police. They hove el cap- 
ttein and two lieutenants, to head any onset upon a stubborn 
Kmibljc which the Speaker migjit order, and it would relieve 
■^e monotony of their existence to be ordered upon any 
Kdiuty whatever. 

I ' Congress baa, indeed, furnished itself most liberally with 
I servants. The Senate, which conBiMts of seventy-four mem- 
W tiers, is served liy ^t least one h\uidred officers of ail grades, 
m from secretiuy to pnge. The House, which numbers two 
■iundred and fifty-three members when the States are fully 
represented, lias not less than a hundred and fifty ofhcers, 
■iflthough the investigator docs not find so many in the 

gblished hst We observe a considerable number of per- 
is employed about the Capitol whose names elude the 
BjMarch of those who pore over the Blue Book of Mr. Dis- 
■■Jtumcll, or the useful and eicellent Congressional Directory 
B-Of Major Ben Pcrley Poore. If wo add to the officers 
I'Smployod about the two chambers the printers and binders 
n-ho do the work of Congress in the public printing-office, 
^we shall find that Congress has many more servants than 
■■Biembers. It may be that most of these are necessarj-. 
■^e Secretary of the Senate may require the asaistanco of 
I twenty-one clerks. The heating-apparatus of the Capitol 

■ |may he of such a complicated and tremendous nature that 
I H is as much as fourteen men can do to manage it. Mera- 

■ bers may read and consult such a prodigious number of 
■books and documents as to need the assistance of more 
Wibranans than ore employed in the Mercantile Library of 
HSew York, which haa ten or twelve thousand subscribers, 
Hu well as an immeuse reading-room. Including the libra- 
Bpans of the library proper and those of the sub-libraries 
^miA document-rooms of the two houses, there are twenty- 
H^ir persons in the Capitol supposed to be chiefly employed 
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in niinUtering to the intellechial wants of membera of C 
gresa. All these persoDs may be indispensable, but ibt^ 
do not Beem bo to the casual observer. The casual ob- 
Berver receives the impression that the servants of Coogreaa, 
like those of the government generally, would be improved 
if two very simple and easy things were done, — the sal- 
ary of the chiefs doubled, and the number of their asaist- 
anta reduced one half. 

I can show the reader, by relating a little incident which 
I witnessed in Washington Inat winter, how it cornea to 
pass tliat BO many more officers get appointed than seem 
to lie necessary. While resting in the office of the pubhc 
printer, after going over the most admirably complete and 
efficient printing-office in the country, a well-dressed, polite 
young man came in, and presented a letter of introduction 
to the superintendent. Clouds gathered over the fecc of 
that functionary as he read it ; and he invited the boartf 
to be seated in a tone which implied that he wished be vtta 
in Jericho. I was afterward favored with an explanation 
of the scene ; and that explanation applies to a large Dum- 
ber of the names in the Blue Book. A few days before 
the superintendent had dischai^d thirty compoaitora be- 
cause he had no work for them. This nice young nun, 
who was one of thorn, went to one of the senators from his 
State, stated his case, and asked the senator to procure his 
reappointment. That senator, not considering the gross 
impropriety of his interference, but complying with the 
established custom, wrote a letter to the aiiperintendent, 
of some length and much urgency, asking him to put his 
constituent back to the place from which he had been re- 
moved. I am afraid that this most improper request was 
complied with ; for the officer to whom it was addressed 
was a servant of Congress, who might one day want tlittt 
senator's vote. It is of no consequence whether ho com- 
plied or not. Every reader acquainted with governments 
or with human nature knows that nine men out of ten, in 
that superintendent's place, would have found work, or a 
pretence of work, for that man. Nor can we so much won- 
. der at the conduct of tho senator. Ho also looks to re-eleo- 
I tion. He ulso desires to make friends. This pleasing young 
"~ ■ e an uncle who controls a newspaper o 
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foundry in the eenator'a State, and it is convenient, at a 
critical time, to have the hearty support of a few uncles of 
that description. Tlie difficulty is, that at Washington there 
is no rock of security anywhere in the system, against which 
applications hke this can strike and be repulsed. If that 
superintendent were properly seciu-o in his place, he woidd 
have shown the young man to the door, just as any other 
printer would have done, with the simple remark that ha 
had uo work for him. 

Some time will probably elapse before the people gain 
such a triumph over the politicians as to secure perma- 
nency of appointment to government officials. Meanwhile 
—SiemberB of Congress should disdain to listen to applica- 
Ittous like this; especially members whoso position hoe 
l-Kme basis of security. 

I A stranger to politics and to Washington is astonished 

If to observe how gcoeral the feeling is, that a public man is 

'istified in grati^ing an impulse of benevolence, or iu dis- 

targing a private obligation, at the cost of the public. 

Jome time ago. General Grant chanced to be looking out 

' * a window while a salute was firing iu his honor, and be 

r a man lose oue of his legs by the bursting of a cannon. 

When the man had recovered his health, General Grant 

i President of the United States. What mora natural 

Pdian that the President ahould ask Mr. Boutwell to give 

3 unfortunate man, if convenient, a watchman's place in 

i treasury t He pitied the man, and he had the power 

give him effectual relief at the public eipense. Moat 

taen would have yielded to this impulse of benevolence, as 

General Grant did, and most men perhaps appnived the net. 

B'KeverthelesB, it is just in this way that the Capitol, the 

■ departments, the post-offices, and the custom-houses get 

I dogged with siiperfluous persons. It is thus that one- 

I'l^ged incompetence pushes from its place two-legged nbil- 

Ij^. Some one, reho eamiot be re/med, asks the appointment, 

Rod then one of two things must happen, — cither a mau 

Bust he summarily and unhandsomely, if not inhumanly, 

"xnst from his jiost, or two men must bo set to doing one 

's work. Generally, both tliese tliiugs are done. The 

men go on for a while, until some new broom sweeps 

ir both away, to make room for the favorites of another 

resistible personage. 
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An entertaining writer, some weeks ago, favored the 
public with reminiaoenoea of former administratioDg, 
order to show that the people cordiully sustain a President 
who indulge§ his personal feelings at the people's cost. He 
told a qtory of General Jackson, which might haTe been 
true, the incident being entirely ehuracteristic "Gen- 
eral," asked an old ftlend of the es-Presideut, at his Ten- 
nessee Hermitage, " tell me why you kept yourself and all 
yoTir frienda in trouble, through your first PresidentiAl 
term, by keeping Mr. Gwtnn Marshal of Missiasippi ?" To 
this General Jackson replied : " When my mother fled with 
me and my brother from the oppression of the Britiah, who 
held possession of North Carohua, we were very, very poor. 
My brother had a long sickness (occasioned by a wound 
received from a British officer because he refused to do 
some menial service), and finally died. In the oiidet of our 
distress and poverty, an old Baptist minister called at our 
log-cabin, and spoke the first kind words my mother heard 
in her new homo ; and tbia good man continued to caD, 
and he finally made our house hia lodging-place, and 
tinned to prefer it, when better onea in the neighborhood 
were at his service. Years rolled on, and this good 
died. Well, air, when the news was brought me that I 
was elected President, I put np my hands and exclaimed, 
'Thank God for that, for it will enable me to give the best 
office under the government to the son of the old minister 
who woa the friend of my mother, and of me in my youth 
and I kept my promise, and, if it had been necessary, I 
would have sacrificed my office before ho should have been 

The feeling was natural and noble. The only question 
is, whether a man should requite at the expense of fata 
country services done to his mother. The relater of ths 
anecdote appends to it this commentary: "General Ja^- 
son was triumphantly re-elected to a second term." It is 
true ; but it was in spite of such errors as this, not is COD- 
seqnenoe of them. Members of Congress who can reo 
ber that mad period of our poUtical tustory will not jnati^ 
personal government by the eiample of General Jackson. 

Few of us, perhaps, have an adequate sense of the Bnp»- 
rior eacredness of public property to private, of paUia 
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trusts to private. Little things betray our sluggish public 
conscienco. No man, except a thief, would think of taking 
k aheot of postage-atampa from the desk of a banker or 
merchant ; but, in Washington, it Beema to be only men 
exceptionally honorable who scruple to use, or even to 
take, franked envelopes, which appear to be lying about 
everywhere. Still fewer have a proper sense of how much 
worse it is to steal from all thoir fellow-citizens than it is 
to steal from one of them. In everything relatiug to Iho 
govemment, a citizen of the United States should feci that 
be is upon his most sacred honor. We ore hero in double 
trust. Our difficult and still doiibtfiil eiperiment ia for 
mankind ns well as ourselves. I would not magnify a 
unall Bin into a great one ; still loss would I aaB;ime to be 
more virtuous than others ; and yet it seems to me that a 
citizen of the United States should shrink from accepting 
A proffered frank, as he would avoid touching only enough 
pitch to defile the tips of his fingers. I would not blame, 
tut forgive, a Frenchman for cheating bia govenmient, 

' »hich is itself a cheat : but the citizens of free countries 
defraud and despoil themselves when they do or permit an 
action which 'implies that public property is leas sacred 
fchaa private. 

A special calamity of the small sins of Congress is, that 
tiieir results are exceedingly conspicuous, and'bring upon 
Congress an amoimt of odium or ridicule that ought to be 

^excited only by great transgressions. I have mentioned 
ttie superfluous door-keepers and the swarms of officers 
©verj' where to bo seen about the two chambers. The 

, BmouDt of money wasted upon these gentlemen ia not 
great ; but the waste is obvious and striking. The duUeat 
Tisitor comprehends that a small party of ladies can gain 
Admittance to a gallery by a light aud easy door without 
the assistance of two able-bodied men. Some of the small 

'•ins of Congress entail eflTecta atill more glaring, and fix a 

.permanent, unconcealable stain upoa the nation itself. Not 

■ a Btnin upon its honor ; but auch a stain as a lady incurs 
Irhen her dresa comes in contact with a freahly painted 
railing. We do not wont fair Columbia to be thus dis- 
figured. We wish her to be spotless and glorious even in 

the garments that she wears and in the ornaments that 
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adorn her. Wo desire her to be tasteful m her aplea- 
dors. , 

The reader lias probably often aaked himself, while wan- 
dering about the Capitol, what could poBseas Coiigrera to 
throw away the public niouey upon some of those pioturea 
that disgrace the western continent, oud human nature 
generally, iu the Rotunda. He lias, perhaps, also, aft«r 
giving up that conundrum, essayed to conjecture why no 
member has risen superior to the clamor of economists, and 
proposed an appropriation of two dollars to whitewash them 
from the view of mankind. It was bad enough to put them 
there ; but to keep them visible, year after year, aiid gii-e 
new commissions to the paintera who produced them, are 
acta almost too abominable to be reckoned among tlie amall 
sins of the national legialaturo. 

Congress no doubt interpreted correctly the wishes of the 
people in makmg the Capitol stately and oniate; and it 
was on exquisite thought to go on decorating and complet- 
ing it while the hosts of the KuhoUion were intrenched with- 
in sight of its rising dome. Every building that heloogs to 
the nation, every object that bc^rs upon its surface tbo 
letters "U.S.," should have something injts style and 
appearance that w-ill convey to the mind of the beholder a 
feeling of the imperial grandeur of the country's taisdon 
and destiny. Tlioae nasty and cheap sub-jiOBt-offices in the 
city of Now York, and those conspicuously shabby, rusty, 
cast-iron lamp-post letter-boxes, are an aliomiuation in my 
■ eyes ; not merely because they are stupidly incouvenienl, 
but because they are mean in appearance ; because I destrs 
that whenever American eyes rest upon an object bearing 
the stamp of the nation, they should rest upon something 
which they can contemplate with satisfaction ond pride. 
Hence, it is always a pleasure to get round f« the front of 
the Capitol, and turn away from the shanties, the ahop^ 
the sand-heaps, the general dilapidation and shabbinesa of 
the region, and gaze for a while upon the magni6cence of 
that vast range of architecture, with its avalanches of snowy 
steps, that glorious dome floating lightly over the centre, 
and the small, brilliant flag above each wing, denoting that 
Congress is in session. In this brave attempt to express ia. 
marble the grandeur and glory of the United States, W8 fle» 
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tbe prophecy of thoae chaster splendors, that simpler mag- 
nificeoce, which will enchant an^eialt our grandchildren 
when thoy viwt the future and filial capital of tlio country. 
It was an excellent thing, perhaps, after nil, to try our 
'prentice hand on Washington, and exhaust nil the posai- , 
bililies of error there. j 

The interior of tba Capitol is chaos, of conrse. That is ' 
unavoidable when a largo buUding is erected over n amnller 
one. The visitor forgives and is amused at the labyrinthine 
intricftoios in which be is continually lost ; and when at 
last he Btonds beneath that beautiful dome, which hovera 
over him like an open balloon of silk illuminated by the 
aun, he experiences a renewal of the joy which the exterior 
atfordod him. Doubtless, we are running too much to 
domes ; we are putting a dome over every building of much 
magnitude, — it is such a fruitful source of ccntmcta. Bat* ! 
this one juatilics itself, and startles the coldest ^tectatorl 
into admiration. It was also a fine conception to pUcA I 
under it iu tbnt perfect light a scries of krge historical 
piuntings. Nor woa it necessary thnt they should be of 
the highest rank as mere works of art ; because it is not 
certain that there are now living upon earth artists capable 
of executing paintings of that magnitude in a truly excel- 
lent manner. No artist iu these times can get the manjT I 
years of large practice which is necessary for the attainment I 
of the large manner ; and, 1 suppose, the best we can hops 
for, at present, in pictures of great eiie, is correct, refined, 
excellent scene-painting. But some of the paintings in tbe 
Rotunda, besides being singularly hideous as pictures, are 
historical falsehoods, which any school-hoy might be able 
to detect at a ghmce. That one, for example, which is 
supposed to have been suggested by De Soto and his men 
discovering the Mississippi River, ^what a curiously ridic- 
ulous lie it is, with its display of superb costuraes. its well- 
conditioned horses, and its plump cavaliers as fresh and 
gay, in their silk and velvet, as if they were careorini^ in 
the streets of Madrid on a day of festival ! What is better 
known than that these Spaniards reached the lianks of llie 
Great Itivcr in woAil plight ofler a wearisome mnrcb of 
many months through tbe wilderness ! It is also particu- 
larly recorded that De Soto was sparing; ia expenditure fur 
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gny ttppirel, luid that every rag of clothes, except n 
followers wore, was bun*after one of their bloody e 
tera with the Indiooa. An hour's research in the Ubraijl 
of Cougreaa, under the intelligent guidance of the libmm% 
woiddhave putthepainter inposaessiunof all the picturesqoM! 
details of tbo rcnl scenes, and ^ven him subjccta for sev 
pictures of peculiar interest, A picture coidd hare I 
composed for that panel which would have such fascin&tii 
power OS a mere exhibition of truth, that few would h&vi 
cored to criticise it as a work of art 

But the question recurs, Why are such artista employed' 
The shameful answer ia, Because tbey lobby for a coiwui»< 
sion and know how to lobby with effect It is not t 
honest ignorance of art and history which haa thua d: 
figured the Capitol; for these paintings 
* theme of ridicule among members as they are among p 
vate citizens. One artist won his commission, it is said, h_ 
asaiduous flattery of the wives and daughters of mem' 
of CongresB. ^Vhile artists of merit were toiling .al 
n distant studios, this wiser man in his gene 
tioQ was enjoying elegant leisure in the drawing-rooma q 
Washington, where he made sketches in the lUbums a 
ladies who could influence votes, or painted their portiwl 
9 Italian or Spanish costume from his portfolio. E 
is thought to have secured votes by pretending that t' 
excellent but not beautiful wife of a member of Cong 
reminded him constantly of an exquisite model he onoe li 
in Rome, — one of the loveliest creatures in the world. 1 
had, moreover, some little talent in small album-alceb^ 
and httle fancy portraits in costume. This, doubtlew, i 
ceived some members, who did not reflect upon the i] " 
difference between a grand historical painting and €~ 
tion of the velvet in a cavalier's doublet, 
claim to the highest honor which the nation 
upon an artist had been openly discussed ii 
name would never have reached the House at all 
private lobbying that brought this dishouor upon art, upa 
Cengress, and U|x>n the national taste. 

It has been proposed to introduce the rule that no n 
shall be appointed to oflice who seeks office. Coiif, 
may rely with certainty the most complete upon this, t 
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kD artiat oapablo of wortliily fil^g one of the panels of the 
Hotuuda will ever lobby for th^ommission in the drawing' 
rooms of Washington. If that artist should eyer be wonted, 
he will have to be looked for and Bolicitod. 

The reader has perhaps wondered also why Congress 
diould have selected for the execution of the national etatno 
of Abmham Lincoln a pereon of no standing or expe- 
rience as an artist Miss Vinnie Ream is a young lady of 
perfect respectability, and, no doubt, highly estimable in 
Iwr private relations. No one can blame her for her good 
tbrtune. She has done little more than open her mouth 
•nd let the plum fall into it. But what has Congress done 1 
Here waa a piece of work to be pven out, — the statue of 
a man os^ittle statuesque as any we can imagine, — which 
required iu the artist a combination of artistic skill and 
judgment, love of the man, and love of truth, ■ The worlt 
■was to be seen by hundreds who had been familiar with 
■the subject, and by tens of thousands who would take a 
iud of affectionate interest in tlie artist's management of 
Mb difficultiea The Abraliam Lincoln of future geticr- 
'Ations was to be created. In the selection of the artist 
a national fame was either to be conferred or enhanced. 
'Congress assigned this work t« a girl who had the rudi- 
tnents of her art still to learn, and who had given no proof 
T)f her capacity to acquire those rudiments. She eihibited 
k model. It was about to be overlooked. She buret into 
4ears. The results to her were, a ten-thouaand -dollar com- 
mission, a universal celel<rity, and two years in Europe, — 
three immense boons, either of which had been a tit re- 
quitul for long-tried cicellence. And, aa if this were not j 
enough, a room was given her in the Capitol itself in which 
to execute and exhibit her work. Congress beatowod upon 
this unknown and untried child honors which it has per- 
sisteutly withheld from artists who have conferred iipon 
the country whatever name it has in the world of art, but 
who hardly know what the word " lobbying " nieana Rec- 
ognition one tenth as distinct and emphatic as this, how it 
irould have cheered the early years of the eieellent sculptors 
«f whom the country is proud I Such caprice does not harm 
tt«m ; for when Congress confers distinction thus, it parts 
' — '"" its power to confer honor, and sensibly lessens its own. 
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Five minutes' conTeTBOtipn with Miss Yinnie Ream ex- 
plaioa this ridiculoiiB behMor of CongreBs. She is one of 
those graceful, animated, bright-eyed, picturesquev uodaunt- 
cd, twinkling little womcu, who cnn make men say Ttt to 
anything they ask. She also wore a pretty blue, turban- 
like oovering for her hair, which was killing at five paces ; 
and there is that in her manner which puis men in \i 
humor of uttering ladinayf, and at the same time giv< 
thorn the idea that she is a hclptesa little body who would 
cry if she could not have ber own way. The viailor to her 
room in the Capitol hod but to stand apart and see the 
modest audacity of her demeanor, and observe the aeeored, 
lively manner in which she held a circle of men in oonyer- 
Bation, in order to comprehend why Congress, in its easy, 
thoughtless good-nature, should have granted to her the 
most signal honors it over bestowed upon an artist. 

Men are naturally susceptible to the picturesque in wo- 
man. It is natural also to feel like caressing and protect- 
ing whatever reminds us of tender, graceful childhood. 
Members had done well to give a private conmiissio 
this a^^eable young lady by way of encouraging her to 
attempt acquiring some skill in modelling. But thoy 
false to their trust when they gave her an important publio 
work to execute. Men who are charged by their fellow- 
citizens with the adornment of national edifices and tbo 
bestowal of national honors arc much to blame in allowing 
a blue turban, a pair of speaking eyes, a trim wust, and ft 
fluent tongue to carry off prizes duo only to tried merit. 
Members can form little idea of the dishonor, nay, the con- 
^ tempt, which they bring upon Congress by indulging a 
^ whim of this kind. Millions witness the result ; only a few 
individuals see the bright excuse ; and of those few only 
one sex admits that it is any excuse at alL 

There is an impression in Washington that a great deal 
of legislation is influenced by female lobbyists ; and the 
easy success of this young lady gives countenance to the 
idea. A woman of attractive presence and of a certtun au- 
dacity of manner, who should be able to live and entertain 
in handsome style, could no doubt win favor and votes for 
some measures. Many members come from homely homes, 
the ladies of which have expended their vivacity and beauty 
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In that American phase of " the etniggle for life " wliich 
Fftrniy Fern etjlea " grappling with Erin." Sncli menibei-s, 
iriien they find themselves in a drawing-room neit to a lady 
Tfho Pipends her vivnuity in entertaining them, and arrays 
Jier beauty in all tlic charms of novel costume and Iwwilch- 
ing decoration, are ou]y too apt to surrender to tlio fasci- 
nating influence. But such women cannot he hired to go 
lobbying It occasionally happens that a circle interested 
in a scheme contains one such who will render the service 
required. Generally speaking, however, the female Icbhy 
IB sroall and insignificant. A lady informed me last winter 
that she had defeated international copyright ; and, indeed, 
.dte \tas the Washington agent of the weak opposing influ- 
ence. But a pebble can stop a six-horse coach when it is 
going up a steep hill, and the horses are tired, the driver 
indifferent, and the passengers asleep. 

Of all the smaller sins of Congress, there are none, per- 
Jiaps, which excite bo much odium as that tDultitudc of 
, petty transgressions covered by the words " Contingent 
Expenses." The mere running expenses of Congress, in- 
eluding its share of the public printing, amount to about 
twice the revenue of the govcrument under President Wash- 
^gton. I have tried in vain to get at the total cost of a 
Bfcsion of Congress, The mere list of the Contingent Ex- 
.penses of the House fills a volume of two hundred and 
twenty pages, and there is no hint anywhere of the sum 
itotal. It is certain, however, that n session of Congress 
eosts the country as much as four millions of dollars, in- 
oluding pay, postage, printing, and contingent expenses. 
"Will the honorable member from Ohio allow me five 
aunutOH to make an explanation 1" asks an honorable mem- • 
ber from Somewhere Else. If that request is granted it 
costs the people of the United States a little over sii hun- 
dred dollars. The chaplain's prayer, which usually lasts 
one minute, consnmes one hundred and thirty-eight dollars' 
.*orth of time every morning. CaUiug the Yeas and Nays, 
•n operation of half an hour, comes to over four thousand 
dollars. Allowing six months for an average session, and 
twenty days a month aa the average numl>er of meetings, 
Congress costs ua something more than thirty-three thou- 
Bond doUars a day. Who would begrudge his share of this 
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great expense, if it were necessary t It is not necessary. 
A Tigorous roan of buainess, who should have the contract 
for running Congivas, could eavc enough iu the three items 
of printing, postage, and eonttngencies to doulile the 
salaries of members, give a. decent compensatioQ to the 
justices of the Supreme Court, the judges of the Court of 
Claims, and heads of departments, and have a handsomo 
surplus for himself. Nothing is so estravagant am^undcm- 
ocratic 88 to pay such salaries to the judges, cabinet minis- 
tere, and members of Congress as to exclude from those 
high and honorable posts the great body of able men who 
are neither rich nor reckless. A fraction of the mere waste 
of Washington would support them all respectably, and 
render it possible for men of talent who .have little property 
to serve the government. 

This book of the Contingent Expenses of the House of 
Keprescntatives is amusing literature indeed. There is nn 
air of candor'about it that edifies the mind. It IdoWb so 
vfry honest, the publication of such items as " 2 mice-trapo, 
50 cts." " Repairing 3 /jhaij^ $ 1.50." " Easing draver, 
25 cts." " 1 paper of needles, 10 cts." " One long poker, 
$ 3.00 " J and " 2 pounds of putty, 25 ct«." It is such a 
satisfaction to know that the poker which cost so much waa 
long ! It is also interesting to note, that to clean and pc^ 
iah that extremely absurd relic of barbarism, the " mac^" 
cost three dollars ; and that, during one session of Congreas, 
the people paid for " hauling" more than ten Uiousand earl- 
toads of documents ! There are many items, however, 
which excite interest of another kind. When we find two 
hundred " porte-monnaies " charged at prices ranging from 
•S 1.20 to $ 4.25 each, we cannot help feeling that each and 
eveiy one of those articles is a petty fraud. The United 
States has not undertaken and is not bound' to supply any 
portion of its servants with porte-monnaies. \Nhat a scan- 
dal, too, is that annual penknife business ! One thousand 
and uinoty-etght penknives, at prices averaging about three 
dollars each, I find after a few minutes' search charged 
among the " Contingent Espenscs" of the second session of 
the Fortieth Congress I I could probably make up tlie 
amount to two thousand by going through the book, in 
which the items arc apparently published, but are tmH; 
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interred and covered np. There are cb&rgea also of " Half 
dozen Martinique enuff, $ 25.00," "50 Ibo. oT tobacco, 
t 25,00," " 2 doz. pocket-Bcissora, $ 26.00," " 2 doz. hair- 
bruahes, $ 48,00." " 12 cotton may-lace^ $ 6.00," " 5 eitra 
morocco desks, $ 67.00," and endless charges for inkstands, 
newspapers, and periodicab ; stationei^l^y the mountain, 
of course. I spend my whole time, finm January to Decern, 
ber, in ope unending unchanging task of spoiling white 
paper ; but I cannot get through more than three reams 
per annum, which costa about twelre dollars. Knowing 

' how far a little statiooery will go, I read of the inoonceir- 
able qiiautitica consumed about the Capitol with amaze- 
It is to be hoped that none but men in sound health will 
be sent to Congress, for it costs a great deal to get a mem- 
ber home if he should happen to die in Washington. The 
fbllowiug is the bill paid to the Sergeant^t-arms of the 
House for ^ansporting the body of a deceased member from 

I Washington to Eaaton in Pennsylvania: — 

Hack hire, usistanM in ctR of rmuios, ind amn^ag for 

the Fuiunl ia tbe Hoiuc at EepreMnUtires . , $60.00 

IS white silk Huh« for oRUera of Home and Sciule , iSi-OO 

I 8 blsck silk «ahe« for committee of atnugemeota . . 96.W 

I SOJ dozen kid gloves ■. 815 00 

S doien kid glovw S4.M 

I S doiea kid glota tO.OO 

L 1 dozen UdgloTci 33.00 

BSOO bUck crape scuEi 800.00 

Kltavel of mesaengar to New York ud ntnni 47.00 

vBaeks to <arT7 Mcort and friends to depot le.OO 
I Vans snd emiuea of cwort and mtuini from WHtungton, 

D. C„ to Euton, Pi HS.OO 

Hotel bilU and hacks it Eitston 42.05 

Rre and eipouei on return to Wuhington . . 184.00 

TraTCl of asBt^tant inrgnnt-al-aniu and 3 meHengn^ , 

Wwhington to Eashm and return, 400 miles each 1S8.00 

13,144.03 

The fee syBtem, it4f»pears, is still employed to compen- 

Mte some of the officers of Coi^gresa. If there is a "call 

^of the House." L e. a general buatiug up of absent member*, 

Kthe Sergeant.at.arms is permitted to charire five dollan and 

Ktwenty c«nts for " arresting, bringing before the Uoiue, uul 
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discharging" eacli nbaentee. If a hundred raemliera are 
Rbaent, which is nut iinfreqnently the ruse, a call of tlie 
House coBtB tlie country five hundred and twenty doUdra. 
If witncBscB are Bummoued to testify before a committee, 
the Sei^ant-at-arms charges a fee and mileage for each. 
Thus every peraoMumuioned from New Orleans to testify 
with regft«I to the negro massacre cost ns three hundred 
and seventeen dollars, and the cost of merely aimunoning 
the witnesses in that olFair was $ 3,392. It cost tfeee hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars to summon " General Hamlin " 
to testify before a committee. The object of the committee 
could DO doubt have been accomplished for three uents and 
a half, — half a cent for stationery and three cents for post- 
age. 

Now, if money is to bo thrown away in this reckless 
manner, if tlio Capitol is to remain the scene of waste and 
profusion we fiud it now, then I say the people have a choice 
with regard to the persons who shall be benefited by it 
They do not see any justice or any propriety in Renry Wil- 
son's being compelled to pinch on five thousand dollars a 
year, while servants of the body to which be belongs retire 
rich after four years' ser^■ice. It brings a blush to the cheek 
of every properly constituted person to think that a justico 
of the Supreme Court should be compelled to expend his 
whole salary for two rooms and the board of his family, 
while a man who gets stationery contracts sets up his car- 
riage and buys pictures. If the government is to bo plun- 
dered at every point by every b^d, it is time the epoils 
were more fairly divided. 

There is only one remedy for this profusion at the Capi- 
tol Congress has honestly attempted to cut off the oppor- 
timities for petty larceny. It has attempted it many tiisea, 
but ijpver with much success. The mileage system, the 
frank ing-privilege, the wild and wondrous waste of station- 
ery, the pocketing of French inkstands and costly pon- 
holders, the lu^ng home of half-reams of paper, and all 
the small Btoidings of committeo-rowns, have been, by 
turns, the theme of ridicule and the object of legislation. 
Some leaks have been stopped ; but others have been im- 
mediately opened, and the same thieves who pilfered under 
the old law have plundered under the new, Wo ought to 
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know by this time that a prJTilege is a tiling which ia al- 
■waye aud everjwhere abused. Wt' ought to know that a per- 
quisite is always and everywhere a means of comiption. We 
ought to kuow that nearly every one in the world who ia com- 
pensated by fees gets much too mucli or much too little,' or 
riota in abundance now, to be starved to-morrow. Let Con- 
gressmen simply abolish fees, peniuisitcs, and pririlegee, 
and accept in lieu thereof a proper increase to their sala- 
ries, — say, double what they now receive. Let merabcT« 
pay their own postage, charge no mileage, subscribe for 
their own newapapera, buy their own euvelopea and writing- 
paper, and compensate all their officers by MJiiriea. 

Nothing short of this will ever answer the purpose. If 
Congress should permit only bo much as a bottle of ink to 
be furnished to each eoramitt«e-room, once a week, and 
charged to Contingent Expenses, a widening crevice would 
.be eBtnblished through which a torrent of txtlored fluids 
would contiuuully pour. Add pens to the ink, and yon 
would see ezquiaite pen-holders, fitted with the most costly 
diamond' pointed gold pens, and htij^ caaes of the finest 
products of Uillott, heaped high in the storc>rooma of the 
Capitol. Complete the list with paper, and you have a 
thick volume of wonderful items, and run up a stationery 
bill the mere clippings and extras of which build housM 
and found estates. The sole remedy ia to pay each mem- 
ber a decent compensation, — not Icn than ten thousand 
dollars a year, — and allow neither to members nor to com- 
mittees so much as a Kheet of foolscap or a penny pen- 
holder. 

The completion of the PaciBc Railroad ontiquates the 
Intern of mileage, by destroying the necessity for it. In- 
deed; ever shice railroads brought two thirds of Congress 
within forty-eight hours' ride of Washington, a system of 
mileage which gives to one member eight dollars for his 
tniTelltng expenses, to another several hundred dollars, and 
to another Beveral thousands, has been growing ridiculous. 
But now that a member from Oregon can get to the capitnJ 
in eleven daya, it is too absurd to pay him fifteen times as 
much mileage oa Honrv Clay used to get for his six weeks 
horseback ride from Kentucky. Away with Congreasional 
mileage ! The honorable member from Oregon W"l. ™ 
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course, have to incur e. little luore expense in getting to 
Washington than the honorable tuetuber from Baltimore ; 
but he will not find this aa insupportable burden. Ue will 
be pretty sure to have tree tickets to most places presented 
hii& A few hours after his election, and I am afraid he will 
be weak enough to accept them, until Congress makes it 
imlawful for him to do so. More than that, a palace-car 
will bo assigned to his exclusive use, aa long as the Pacific 
Railroads have favors to ask, or retribution to fear, from 
the body of which he is a member. 

The surrender of the franking-privilege, besides being 
the moat popular act wbicli Congress could do, would lie 
also one of the moat beneficial to itself. It would operate 
as a. tonic. Tlio flow of Buncombe speech woi^d be 
cheeked, millions of infinitesimal frauds would be pre- 
vented, and a souri:e of demoralization would be annihi-- 
lated. 

Abolish perquisites, abolish fees, abolish privile^s, and 
double salaries. There would be a little Buncombe opposi- 
tion Irom members and editors who set up as champions of 
economy, but their Buncombe could be triumphantly refuted 
if Congress saved the milliou and a half additional pay out 
of the running expenses of the Capitol, the post-office, and 
the public printing-house, 

I believe I express the opinion of all the geatlemen who 
have held the office of public printer, when I say that half 
a milhon dollara por annum is worse than wasted at tho 
public printing-office. Having examined the office, the 
reports of the superintendent, and several of the more 
expensive volumes issued, I Bee clearly enough thai if 
thero were such an ofGcer as National Editor, with the 
usual editorial power to select, cut down, and exclnde, be 
oould save the country much more than half a mHlion a 
year by merely drawing his pencil through useless matter. 
What havoc he would have nude, for example, in the gorgeous 
quarto (962 pages) in which are preserved the letters, rcao- 
lutiona, and addresses of condolence called forth by Mr. Lin- 
coln's assassination ! In that huge and splendid work, whioh 
coat us eighteen thouEaitd doUars, there may be ten pngea 
worth saving ; and those the National Editor would have 
forwarded per boy to Newspaper Row, opposite WJUard's, at 
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a ooat of two car tickets. The saving on that one item would 
have made the Supreme Bench comfortable for a whole 
year. In the Agriculturul Report for 18G7, which fills five 
nimdred and twenty-two " large octavo pages " handsomely 
illustrated, of which two hundred and twenty-four thousand 

i huudred copies were gitsn away, at a total expense of 
a hundred and twenty thousand duUars, what gashes an 
intelligent National Editor would have made 1 or rather, 
would he not have selected the valuable portions and sent 
copies to each of the agricultural newsmpers and periodi- 
cals T They would give to matter really valuable all the 
publiute that could be desired. The Patent-Office Iteport 
has ouoWly swollen, until it now makes over two thousand 
pages, — four large octavos, of which one half the space is 
wcupied by engravings. Of this moat expensive work sixty 
thousand copies are given awny. The Reports of the Com- 
missioners to the Paria Eiposition of 18U7 will fill several 
profusely illustrated volumes, which wiU of course be given 
sway profusely. \M)en we read the names of some of the 
Commissioners, we know very well whdt a gifted National 
Editor would do with their contributions. 

In the lost report of Mr. John Defrees, Congressional 
printer, a gentleman who knew the precise value of the 
mountains of books which Congress ordered him to manu- 
&cture, we find this interesting paragraph : — 

" Tlie Array Register of Volunteers has also been com- 
pleted in eight volumes. Fifty thousand copies were or- 
dered to be printed, /or taU at cost, by the joint resolution 
of June 30, 1864. An edition of five thousand copies of 
tho first four volumes was printed, but finding verj- little 
demand for the work, the edition of tho reridue of the vol- 
umes was reduced to one thousand." 

' sale at cost I That is the tnie method, if Congress 
must manufacture books. Observe how the enormous error 
of this publication was rebuked and corrected by bringing 
it to the test of sale at cost. If the people want a book, 
they will buy it at cost ; if they will not buy it at cost, it 
is proof positive that they do not want it enough to justify 
An appropriation of their money. It was an amiable idea 
to preserve the uamc of every man wlio fought for his 
i ji ■ "^^^; but to preserve such a cataloguo 
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did not necessitate its publication in eight roliimeB. Such 
extrava^nce keeps alive in the general mind the fnlse, per- 
nicioua idea, that the government mny properly expend 
money on principles which would be absurd und ruinous 
in an iudividuul. 

Do members of Congress sell West Point and Annapolis 
cadetfihipsl I fun afraid 1 must coufeas tbat it has been 
doue. Not often ; for members are abundantly blessed 
with nephews, and fi'icnda who have nephews, and they arc 
generally besought for those appointments as soon as it is 
rumored that they intend to nm for Congress. Not often ; 
for membcre generally want all their small chm g^if that 
nature during the canvass. Not ofli^n ; for few ijfe^ an 
infinitesimal calibre have yet foimd their way to CoDgreaa. 
And still I fear that the member who gave a cadetship to 
the son of a person who presented Lis wife with a grand 
piano was in some degree influenced by the circumstance. 
There are lobbyists who profess to be able to procure cadet- 
ships for money, but most of them are strikers. Some 
members find their election expenses n heavy burden, and 
1 believe that, occasionally, a distinct arrangement has been 
entered into between a member of the lobby and an aniioua 
father, to this effect : the anxious father agrees to send 
check for two thousand dollars to the chnirman of tl 
member's committee, as a contribution to the expenses of 
the election, and the man of the lobby agrees to induce the 
member to give the anxious father's son a cadetship in one 
of the national academies. In a very few instances such 
an arrangement may have been fiilfilled, Some membras, 
I fear, regard the duty of making these important appoint- 
menu in the light of a perquisite, and, as just renurked, 
the word " perquisite " is generally sjTionymous with cor- 
ruption. Congress will perform an act as wise ns it will be 
noble when it relinquishes a privilege that has always been 
abused, and always must be, by men who have sons, neph- 
ews, and election committees. 

Before leaving this smull branch of a large suVgeot, I 
must not fail to remark thnt many of us seem to be unduljT 
alarmed at the corruptions and abuses of the govermnent.. 
The American people are bo accustomed to honesty in their, 
dealings with one another, and to a certain frugiUity of 
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ordinal^ expenditure, that they start back affrighted from 
tbo scone of profusion, and worse tlmn profuHioa, of gOTem- 
ment otficea. Let ua 8ee then how it ia with other govera- 
menta. Let us see if government by the people for the 
people is leas or more profiise, less or more corrupt, than 
the Taunted goTeramenta bj a class for a class. 

Tliat is a pretty piece of scandal which advocate Mathieu 
Maraia relates in hia Mcmoirts, of the dissolute Regent of 
France and the Abb* de Bn^lie. The Abb6 havmg waiinly 
commended a certain wine, the R^ent aaid he would liko 
to have some of it, and the Abbi sent him three hundred 
bottles. The prince insisted on paying for them, and 
accordingly the priest handed him a bill in proper form, 
like this : — 

Bin RoviU HiehD«£s, the PiiflEe Begent Dt- 

To the AbW de Bro^. 

fiO gRlloDi of wine 400 franos. 

800 bottles eO " 

SOOcorka 15 " 

Twine 4 " 

SeAliog-wBx, 8[WLiiisli B " 

Baskets 2S " 

Curiage 7 " 

TcUU : Tht Ahb«y of MouM St. Mickiut. 

The prince paid the bill. The governorship of an abbey, 
and a houdsouie income for life of other people's money, 
was the reward which this man. intrusted with the rev- 
enues of church and state, felt to bo due to a profligate 
young eccloaiaatic who had given him a moment's nmuse- 
raent. This waa in 1721, Fifty years later the young 
Abbii do Talleyrand won hia first preferment, which con- 
sisted of two abbeys, by saying a good thing to Madame 
Dubarry, the king's mistress. He, the most licentious 
young man in Paris, had sat silent while others amused 
the mistress with tales of intri^,'ue and gallantry. Sha 
asked him at length why he did not favor the company 
with one of his numberless amorous adventures. " Be- 
cause," said he, assuming a melancholy tone, " in Paris, at 
present, it is so much easier to win the favor of ladies than 
to get preferment in the Church." This smaD joke made 
the king laiigk when it was told to him, and it Ab worth 
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to the youth wto uttered it the two abbeys juat referred 
to. 

On similar priociploa the church bcneRces of eyeiy 
established clinreh oti enrlh have been usually bestowed. 
That 18 to sny, the ftppointing power does not usuoUy so 
miR-h M thiiii: of appointing the fittest attainable man, but 
gives or sells benefices, abbeys, bishoprics, archbishoprics, 
toUfy for its own pleasure and puriwses." If the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should die to-day, Mr. Gladstone 
would bestow the vacancy upon that man in England who, 
in tliat place, could do most to help him retain and increase 
his majority in the House of Commons ; unless, perdiance, 
the services have already been rendered which give to some 
person, family, club, or clique, a claim to the appointment. 
Ko one could blame him. The intern requires it of him. 
He could not bo Prime-Miuistor, and act on any other prin- 
ciple. 

A French gentleman resident in New York related to me 
the other evening the particulars of a case which he thought 
showed advantageously for the government of the preseiit 
usurper. A custom-house officer at a French seaport, after 
many years of faithful service, was dismissed from hb place 
for Rcoeptiug two gifts from an importer, of the value of 
one dollar and thirty cents. Eeapectable merchants peti- 
tioned for his restoration, but the minister replied that ho 
had not the power to restore him ; there was no proriaion 
in the system of the government for the pardon of such an 
offence. It simply could not be done. This was supposed 

• SInoa writing tliia pfuiiBps, I re«d the fofJowInit in an English pspm; 
" Tbo nccouni of iIki bidilinft* tor the next prosentatian to tlie reoMry and 
vicamga of Weatborongli and Drv Donnington, in tho couDty or Lincola, 
■which was put up Ui auolinn Bl tlie Mart on Toesday, certainly oflle™ fbod 
for niflealion to lhoup;htl\i1 minds. It Nppaun that .tha liiino f> wank 
seven hundred and ei^lit pounds per atmum. There are two cnurcbes 19 
serve, — mnllB and a half apart,— service belnft held alternately at cRch 
place, Til, In the miming at one, and In the evening; at the other, and tiet 
vena. There wba, the aaclioQeer staled, good aocietv; ho tliought ha 
iiiiKht add, good hunting, and, allowini; one hundred ponnds a year M a 
cnrate to do th« dirt v, disagreeable work, »ur^h at attending to the tl«k and 
dyingi there would remain anetproflt of about aii hundred pound* ayMt 
for the rector. The outside sum offered for tho privilege of atlendlng to 
the eternal aalvitinn of the inhabitnnls of thi two psrieher in gueillon was 
four thousand eight hundred paundi. This did not renrh the la s er v a 
price, and ftcordingly the living was withdrawn, doubllena to the gr«al 
disappointment of young diviaea with 'a call,' but do rsMy mouey." 
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to be eitremely virtuoua. But, Burely, we cannot call that 
ayatem pure in vfaich the great thieves want 80 much that 
they will not and cannot permit the little people to steal at 
all, — which loadfl with plunder the men who help etcnl alt 
the rcTenues of France, and covers with diamonds the wo- 
men who asaist to dazzle and delude the people. At the 
very time when this poor old man was thrust out into hope- 
loss deatitntion for a. momentary weakness or inadvertence, 
the woman of one of the head plunderers was selUng off 
some hundreds of thousands of francs' worth of di.imonda 
merely because ahe had so many jewels that she did not 
know what to do with them. 

In England, too, they are rigid in dealing with petty cor- 
ruption, — as they ought to be. An instance occurred re- 
cently. A navy c^k oMBcd to be conveyed to a timber 
merchant an intimation that for thirty pounds he would 
get for him a certain contract to supply timber to one of 
the navy-yards. Both the clerk and his messenger were 
tried for conspiracy to obtain money by false pretences, and 
on being convicted were sentenced to eighteen months' im- 
prisonment at hard labor. This was just. But, on the other 
hand, there is in this same England an amount and variety 
of political immorality, particularly among great lords, cap- 
italists, and corporations, which leaves the United States 
stainlcsaly pure in comparison. Wo all know what English 
elections are. The reason why we all know is, because the 
corruption at those elections has become an established jest, 
which the national humorists, such as Hogarth, Diukens, 
Thackeray, and Bulwer, have found available for their art. 
Through the works of these great authors we have become 
perfectly familiar with that corruption, and with the nation- 
al average of moral feeling which joyfully accopta the brib- 
ing and debauching of free citizens as a legitimate source 
of fun. Englishmen urge foreigners to stay over another 
steamer on purpose to witness " the humors of an English 
election," as Spaniards detain their guests for the Sunday 
bull-fight. 

We may also pass lij;htly over that long period in the 
history of England when every minister bought an essen- 
tial portion of his majority by bank-nol«8 put into the 
hands of members in the House of Commons, " 'The i 
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varied," as we leom from Wmsall, " from five himdrcd to 
eight hundred pounds a year," which siuna were " oom-eyed " 
to gentlemen of the House of Commons " in a Bqueeie of 
the hand " as they passed the ministerial agent, It was 
tjie business of that agent in Lord Chatham's time " to dis- 
tribute with art and policy, amongst the members who had 
no ostensible place, sums of money for their support dur- 
ing the sessiou, besides contracts, lottery-tickets, and other 
cloaeturt. It is no uncommon circmnstunce at the end of a 
session for a gentleman to receive five hundred or n thou- 
sand pounds for his service." * There haa been published a, 
letter from an EngUsh minieter to Cardinal Heoiy, who 
vas minister of Louis XV. of France at the b^inning of 
his reign. Here is an edifying extract : " I pension half 
the Parliament to keep it quiet ;*ut a^tho king's money 
is not sufficient, they to whom I give none clamor loudly 
for a war. It would be expedient for your Eminence to re- 
mit me three millions of French livres in order to silencfi 
the barkers. Gold is a metal which here corrects all ill 
qualities in the blood. A pension of two thousand pounds 
a year will make the most impetuous warrior in Parliament 
as tame as a 1amb.''t There is also a letter extant, in 
which Louis XIY. authorizes his minister to offer the Duke 
of Marlborough four millions of francs for a peace on cer- 
tain conditions. With regard to the peace of 1768, against 
which Lord Chatham so eloquently protested, it is known 
to have been accomplished by the most. lavish expenditure 
of money and promotion. " The Royal household had been 
increased beyond all former example. The lords and 
grooms of tlie bedchamber were doubled. Pensions were 
thrown about indiscriminately. Five-aud- twenty thouaaud 
pounds were issued in one itay, in bank-notes of one hun- 
dred pounds each. The only stipulation was, Givt m j/our 
vote / . . . . The city of London refused to address (in 
favor of peace), although the sum of foiuteon thousand 

pounds was offiired to complete the bridge The 

Lord-Lieutenants had begging-letters sent to them to use 
their influence ; and five hundred pounds, secret service^ 
were added to each letter. The sum of five hundred pounds 
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WOB ihe notorious price of an address. - Some addressea 
cost B. much larger sum. The sum was rogulntod according 
to the inportaQce and magnitude of the place from which 
the address was obtained." ■ We also read, in the memoirs 
of that time, of men holding offices of which they only 
drew half the salary, " being rvde for the other half" ; and 
these individuals, both the riders and the ridden, ivere not 
eity-clerka and coatractore, but men of rank and influence. 
But these things occiirred a long time ago, — one hun- 
dred and six years, — when all the world, except Prussia, 
■was corrupt ; and Pnissia is an empire to-day because she 
was njQ^ corrupt then. Since that time England has nobly 
grappled with many a hoary abuse, has made important od- 
Tances toward free trade and purity of government, and is 
still pressing onwa^^ And yet wg read astounding things 
of the venality of tBv present generation of her ruling classL 
The history of railroads in Great Britain appears to be lit- 
tle more than a histoiy of giant buds, from the day of 
honest Geoi^ge Stevenson to that ortollapscd Morton Peto. 
The English biographer of the Stevensous tells us of a great 
duke who caused the defeat of a railroad bill in Parliament, 
because the engineer had laid out the lino too near one of 
his Grace's fox covers ; of a " party " in a committee of 
lords offering to withdraw opposition to a projected road 
for ten thonaand pounds ; of opposition " got up mainly for 
the purpose of being bought off"; of railway directors 
boasting of the number of vot«8 they could "command" 
in the House of Commons ; of parliamentary log-rolling in 
the " Yankee " style of " You help me roll my log, and I 'II 
help you roll yours"; of a railway bill which it cost the 
directors eigbty-two thousand pounds to get passed ; of an- 
other, the total cost of passing which was four hrmdred and 
thirty-six thousand, two hundred and twenty-three pounds, 
about three million dnllari of our present currency; of 
needy members " conciliated " by being paid five thousand 
pounds for a strip of iMd worth five hundred ; of members 
who "syBtematically smd their parliamentaiy interest for 
money considerations"; of an "impoverished noblemnu" 
receiving thirty thousand pounds for a narrow strip of his 
estate, the whole of which was not worth more than that 
• AaeodoleB and Speeohet of Lord Chntliiim, Vol. L M8, 3Sa. 
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sura, and thoQ 8cliing auothcr comer to another compoay 
for a Bficoad thirty thousand poundB, thiia getting eixty 
tboiiaand pounds " damages " for what greatly iDcreased the 
value of his property. " Of course,' remarks Mr. J, C 
JealTersoQ, " it was well understood that the two sums of 
thirty thousand pounds did not represent the pribe of the 
land, but the price of the peer's parliamentary interest." 

It seems, too, that many of the petty infamies incident 
to the infancy of popular government — Infamies which 
we are about to abolish — are in full activity in England. 
English politioiflhs have not yet discovered the puerility of 
bribing olisonre and utterly uninfluential newspapers by 
lavish advertising. Advertisements for na^y rum were 
inserted by the last Tory administration in a little weekly 
paper, circulating ti few hundred copj|| among clergymen 
of conservative politics. Comic papeiSif the Mme politics 
were subscribed for in considerable numbers for distribution 
in government asylums. Advertisements were pfwd for at 
rates three or four tiracrTiigher than tite regular price. At 
the time of the last general election, as we learn from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, " an advertising-agent was instructed by 
a government department ta send advertisements to a cer- 
tain provincial journal This journal was so excellent a 
medium for the piu'paso that the agent, whose business it 
ia to know these things, was quite unaware of its eiisteuc«. 
He had to make inquiries as to whether there was such a 
newspar>er or not. His investigations were succeBsftil. It 
turned out that the influential and widely circulated print 
had been started a few weeks previously to serve the iotei^ 
est of the Tory candidate for the borough-in which it was 
published. Accordingly, the government advertisement* 
were sent for the support of the paper ; and there wa hava 
seen them, column after column, week after week." 

The some journal informs mankind that this extremely 
primitive, provincial, and generally useless form of bribery 
is " rampant " in England, as well osUiat of giving exclusira 
news for fulsome laudation. "In short," adds this able 
newspaper, "it comes to this: it is the custom of ministers 
in England, as well as in foreign parts, to subsidiie the 
press for their own benefit." But how stupidly they do it 1 
During the recent general election in England, there wns a, 
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certain " industrious literary compiler," named Townsend, 
who ^ote on the D'lsraeli Bide with ^jeat diligence and 
■mall cITect. He was promised by Mr. D'lBraeli, not a 
petty office in the cuetom-house for four yeare, but a post 
in the mint for life, worth a thousand pounds a yenr; or, 
if that shAld not fall vacant, he was to have the still more 
lucrative place in the inland revenue hold by a brother of 
the Premier, whoao death was daily oipected. But before 
the vacancy occurred, Mr. D'lHraeli had lost the power to 
confer such munificent rewards for services so trifling, and 
the new ministry, upon the death of Mr. James D'laraeli, 
had the virtue to abolish the sinecure he had held so long. 
The disappointment was too much for the unliappy writ«r, 
who stabbed himself to the heart ; an occurrence which led 
to the disclosure of the facta. All this is very much in 
-what Englishmen flatter themselves is the American style : 
only, more so.* 

Indeed, they have in England most of the small sins of 
popular government as well as all of the great ones. I 
read in the "London papers, at the close of a session, that 
ttie House of Commons, hke the House of Representatives, 
is idle during the fir^t half of a session ; which obliges it to 
Lurry bills through with such velocity at last, that mem- 
bers can hardly catch their titles, but merely ascertain 
whether an act is favored or opposed by the ministry, and 
vote accordingly. It appears, also, that ministers cram 
the public offices with superfluous clerks, and that absurd 
»nd fraudulent charges are covered by that convenient 
word, " contingencies." Dr. Russell was in the Crimea 
lately, and wrote^ome to the Times, that " the French and 
Russian dead have been reverently gathered togetlier. but 
the English cemetery on Cathcart's Hill is in a shameful 

■ H«rB it another nnecilote of (he last f^ernl «1«at1nn In En|;1and: 
" Some tima mo a well-ediiciited j-ounn Wolnhmnn cnmo inM porMttion 
of > rirm left bim bv hU fnllinr, and, biinn a. Liberal In politic!, he voted 
*ttha1»t sleotlanToT the Llbenl oandtdnte. He was In the habit of 
Miumiogbis bntter b; watar-power, which he obtained tlom ■ brook 
whkbrnn through the Undorhla neighbor, a powerlhlMBMrratlTe landed 
ptoprietor, and member of Pnrllament. To pnniih flnr<™ng fitrmcr*! 
■iKMclIy In Toting aoeordinp to hli pHaciplBS, the Tor^'IMgniile ordereil 
the course of the water to be diveried, so thai it might not bs lucd any 

< .. -V — .... n.j.... ,.___._ butter. Thi« was actunlly dono. 

nrned ttam bla hoase, and now ti« 
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Btate, notwithstanding the thirteen thousand pounds paid 
by the govemment for its proper maintenance. The -Kua- 
aian govemment has done more thuu could be expected of 
it, but all the moniuaenta in the cemetery are being chipped 
to pieces, and no attempt has been made to got^r the 
mains of our fallen soldiers io one spot." ThereTs, also, 
England, a "pardon lobby," which can sometimea get a 
man of rank released from prison before hia term has 
pired ; aa in the United States a forger of wealthy fanailj 
can occasionally {though very rarely) procure a similar 

Mr. Fronde's recent utterance with regard to the prev- 
alence of fraud in England would surely be an exaggera- 
tion if applied to the United States, It could not be truly 
said of the business of America that it is " saturated with 
fraud." " So deep has it gone," added tie historian, " that 
a strictly honest tradesman can hardly hold his grouiid 
against competition. You can no longer tnist that any 
article that you buy i^ the thing which it pretends to be. 
We have false weights, false measures, cheating, and shoddy 
everywhere. Yet the clergy have seen all this grow up in 
atnolute indifference ; and the great question which At this 
moment is agitating the Church of England is the color of 
the ecclesiastical pietticoats." This is not true of the Unit- 
ed States, where, as a rule, men of business comprehend 
well, and act upon their belief, that the sole possible ba^ 
of a business permanently great is to give a good dollar's 
worth for a dollar. Probably Mr. Eroude, like Mr. Carlylo, 
lives very much among his books, and does not posseas per- 
sonal knowledge of anything which caniiRt be learned in a 
library. As to the clergy, their existence aa a privileged 
order is in peril ; they are engaged in Mr. Darwin's " strug- 
gle for life." Clergymen of ability, who have several strings 
to their bow, do not meddle with the petticoat question. 

There la a poem by Mrs. Browning, written before W8 
had emancipated ourselves from slavery, in which she told 
us that the pqaglty wo paid for consenting to remain under 
that shame^^^^ke was that we forfeited the right to glow 
with indignation, and hurl the sharp rebuke, at atrooioua 
deeds done anywhere on earth. In the presence of our 
own giant iniquity, we must remain silent when we heaid 
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of distant outrage. But the principle to whicb she gave 
eipression in this fine poem is, perhups, of universal appli- 
cation. No nation is bo pure that it can with propriety 
point the fitter of reproach at another; because, if the 
dns of one are different from those of the other, it docs 
lot follow that they ore leas. 1 do firmly believe-that the 
jople of the United Stat«B are the most honeet people in 
le world ; but I do not know that we should ■be such if it 
-0 as hai'd to live in the United States tts it is in the dense- 
j peopled and entirely appropriated countries of the Old 
world. There was no stealing in the California mining- 
. .^ Q when every man was making his pile. Considering 
rliow much our virtues and our vices are produced by cir- 
■Fsamfltances, it is as ridiculous to boast as it is vulgar to 
I taunt. 

Why then parade those examples of the weakness and 
KHTuption of other govermneuts 1 For several reasons. 
tit IB comforting to have companions in misfortune, and it is 
ssuring td know that governments that were once wholly 
rapt are now but partially so. The court of Louis XIV. 
Rand their servants numbered three thousand persons, and 
■the king carried on his war by the sale of places. There 
■ *ere lieuteuant-colonels then in the French army ten years 
f of ago, and archbishops under twenty-one. It is not so 
F bad as that in France uow ; and in England several entire 
ipecies of corrupt practice have been extirpated. The 
tendency of governments to become comipt is powerful 
and constant, and they can be kept endurably honest only 
by eternal vigilance. Besides, a year or two since, when 
the North Amotifian Review exposed the government of 
Kew York, the English Tories seized the articles with avid- 
Bity, and caused them to be republished in England, and 
toirculated as " campaign documents." All the Torj organs 
I commented upon them, and drew inferences unfavorable to 
government by the people for the people ; omitting to men- 
tion that the corrupt governments of oiu: three lai^est sea- 
ports are sustained by voters whom the, Tory system of 
Europe had kept in bnital ignorance. If Sew York alder- 
men steal, it is because Great Britain Iios been governed 
by a class. Seud iia intelligent, educated emigrants, ye 
BuperciliouB Toriea I Send us men tramed in the duties of 
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citizenship, and we will Booa expel the tbieTeB &om city-hitll 
and lobby. We shall do it, as it is ; but not aa soon as we 
ehauld like. 

Afler aJl, wo ore but serving an npprcntioeship in the art 
of government by the whole people. We have done veiy 
well hitherta Evils have arisen, but they have been grap- 
pled with aiid Buppresaed. Evils exist, but there is no 
reason to thtnk that the recuperative energy of the system 
is near exhaustion. It is only people who do uot know 
much about the period of Wfishington and John Adorns, 
who think the government was better then than it is now. 
It is better now, upon the whole, than it wuthen ; and mucA 
better, oonsidering how difficult a task gOTemments now 
have. In its worst estate, it was better than Qua best 
despotism. Congress, I am sure, will repent of its small 
sins ; and by and by it will so reorganize the public service 
that the temptation to commit many of Uiem will be 
removed. 
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rXlHERE is an American lady living at Hartford, in Con- 
JL neclicut, whom the United States has permitted to be 
robbed liy foreigners of S 200,000. Her name is Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. By no dialoyiil act has she or her family 
forfeited their right to the protection of the government of 
the United States. She pays her taiea, keeps the peace, 
and earns her livelihood by honest industry ; she has reared 
children for the service of the Commonwealth ; she was 
warm ^nd active for her coimtry when many around her 
Tew cold or hostile ; — in a word, she is a good citizen. 

More than that : she is an illustrious citizen. The 
United States stands higher to-day in the regard of every 
civilized being in ChrLatendom because she lives in the 
United States. She is the only woman yet produced on 
the continent of America to whom the world aseigus cqnal 
rank in literature with the great authoresses of Europe. 
If, in addition to the admirable talents with which she is 
endowed, she had chanced to possess one more, namely, 
the excellent gift of plodding, she had been a consummate 
artist, and had produced immortal works. All else she 
has, — the seeing eye, the discriminating intelligence, the 
pympathctio mind, the fluent word, the sure and happy 
touch; and these gifts enabled her to render hex country 
the precise service which it needed most. Othem talked 
about slavery : she made ns *« it. She showed it to us in 
its fairest and in its foulest aspect ; she revealed its aver- 
age and ordinaiy working. There never was a fairer nor 
a kinder book than " Uncle Tom's Cabin " ; for the entire 
odimn of tho revelation fell upon the Thing, not upon the 
unhappy mortals who were bom and reared under its 
shadow. The reader felt that Legree was not less, but far 
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more, the victim of slavery thaa Uncle Tom, and the effect 
of the book wsis to coucentrate wrath upon the Bjstem 
which tortured the slave's body and damned the raaater'a 
Boul. Wonderful magic of genius ! The hoveU and cotton- 
fields which this authoress scarcely saw she made all the 
world see, and see more vividly and more truly than the 
busy world can ever see remote objects with its own unes< 
sisted eycH. Wo are very dull aud atupid in what does not 
immediately concern us, until we are roused and enlight- 
ened by such as she. Those whom we call " the iQtel%ent," 
or " the educated," are merely the one in ten of thehuman 
family vrho hy some chance learned to read, and thus came 
under the influence of the class whom Mrs. Stowc repreaents. 

It ia not possible to state the amount of good which this 
book has done, ia doing, and is to do. Mr. Eugene Schuy- 
ler, in the preface to the Ruaaian novel which he has 
recently done the public the service to translate, informs 
uB that the publication of a little book in Russia contrib- 
uted powerfully to the emancipation of the Russitui snfs. 
The book was merely a collection of sketches, entitled " The 
Memoirs of a Sportsman " ; but it revealed serfdoni to the 
men who had lived in the midst of it all theii* lives lAthout 
ever seeing it Nothing is ever seen iu this world, till the 
searching eye of a sympathetic genius falls upon it. This 
Russian nobleman, Turgenef, noble in everj- sense, saw 
serfdom, and showed it to his eountrvmcn. His volume 
was read by the present Emperor, and he saw serfdom ; and 
he has since declared that the reading of that little book 
was "one of the first incitements to the decree which gave 
freedom to thirty millions of serfs." All the reading publio 
of Russia read it, aud the;/ saw serfdom ; and thus a pubUo 
opinion was created, without the support of which not even 
the absohite Czar of all the Rusaias woidd have dared to 
issue a decree so sweeping aud radical 

We cannot say as much for " Uncle Tom's Cabin," be- 
cause the public opinion of the United States which per- 
mitted the emancipation of the slaves was of longer growth, 
and was the result of a thousand influences. But when we 
consider that the United States ouly just escaped dismem- 
bermsnt and dissolution iu the late war, and that two great 
powers of Europe were ouly prevented from active iut«rfer- 
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ence on behalf of the Rebellion by that public opinion 
which "Uncle Tom'e Cabin" had recently revived and 
intensified, we may at least believe, that, if the whole 
influence of that work could have been annihilated, the 
final triumph of the United States might have been 
deferred, and come only after a ecries of wars. That book, 
wo may almost say, went into every household in the civ- 
ilized world which contained one person capable of reading 
it And it was not an essay ; it was a vivid exhibition; — 
it was not read from a sense of duty, nor from a desire to 
get knowledge ; it was read with passion ; it was devoured} 
people sat up all night reading it ; those who coidd read 
read it to those who could not ; and hundreds of thousands 
who would never have read it saw it played upon the stag& 
Who shall presume to say how many soldiers that book 
added to the Union armyl Who shall estimate its influ- 
ence in hastening emancipation in Brazil, and in preparing 
the amiable Cubans for a aimilar measure 1 Both in Cuba 
and Brazil the work has been read with the moat passionate 
interest. 

If it ia impoBsible to measure the political effect of 
this work, we may at least assert that it gave a thrilling 
pleasure to ten millions of human beings, — an innocent 
pleasure, too, and one of many hours' duration. We 
may also say, tiiat, while enjoying that long delight, each 
of those ten millions was made to see. with more or less 
clearneBB, the great truth that man is not fit to be trusted 
with arbitrary power over his fellow. The person who 
afforded tliis great pleaaaro, and who brought home thia 
fundamental truth to so many minds, was Harriet Boecher 
Slowe, of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, where she 
keeps house, educates her children, has a book at the gro- 
cery, and invites her finands to tea. To that AnArican 
woman every person on earth who rend " Uncle Tom'a 
Cabin " incurred a personal obligation. Every individual 
who became possessed of a copy of the book, and every ono 
who saw the stoty played in a theatre, was bound, in natural 
justice, to pay money to her for service rendered, unless 
she expressly and formally relinquished her right, — whioh 
she has never done. What can be clearer than thisl Mrs. 
Stowe, in the exeroise of her rocation, the vocation by 
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whicli aho Uvea, performa a prgfeaaional service to t«n mil- 
lions of people. The eervice is great and lasting. The 
work dniie is Bntiafkctory to the customer. What can uiniU 
the obligation resting upon each to render his portion of an 
eqiiivalent, except the consent of the authoress "first had 
uDd obtained '' 1 If Mia. Stowe, instead of creatiug for our 
delight and instruction a glorious work of fiction, hnd con- 
tnioted her fine powers to the point of iaventing a nut- 
crucker or a match-safe, a rolling-pin or a needle-threader, 
every individual purchaser could have lieen compelled to 
pay money for the use of her injieuuity, and everybody 
would have thought it the most uutund and proper thing 
in tho world so to do. There are fifty Amerioun inventioua 
now in use iu Europe from which the inventors derive 
revenue. Heveaue .' — not a sum of money which, ouce 
spent, is gone forever, but that most solid and respectable 
of matenol blessings, a sum per annum I Thus we reward 
those who light our matches. It is otherwise that we 
cotDpenaate those wbo kindle oiu' souls. 

" Uncle Tom's Cabin," like every otiier novelty in litera- 
ture, was the late-maturing fruit of generations. Two 
centuries of wrong had to pass, before the Subject was 
complete for the Artist's hand, and tho Artist beraelf whb 
& flower of an ancient and gifted family. The Autobi- 
ography of Lyman Beechcr has made known this remark- 
able family to the public. We can all see for ourselves 
how slowly and painfully this beautiful genius was nour- 
ished, — what a narrow eKcapo it hod from being cnisbed 
and extinguished amid the horrore of theology and tho 
poverty of a Connecticut parsonage, — bow it was saved, 
and oven nnrlured, ^y that extraordinary old father, that 
most strange and interesting charaetcr of New Eugliud, 
who%ould come home, after preaching a sermon that ap' 
palled the galleries, and play the fiddle and riot with hia 
children till bedtime. A piano found its way into the 
house, and the old man, whose geniality was of such 
alionudiup; force that forty years of theology could not 
lessen it, let his children read Ivanhoe and the other novola 
of Sir Walter Scott Partly by chance, poi-tly by stealth, 
chie0y by the force of her own craiings, this daughter of 
the Piu-itana obtained the scanty nutriment which kept h« 
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geniuB fWtm atarviog. By and. by, on the banks of the 
Ohio, within sight of a slave State, the Subject and the 
Artist met, and there, from the lips of sore and punting 
fugitives, she gained, in the course of years, the knowledge 
which she revealed to mankind in " Uncle Tom's Cnhin." 

When she bad done the work, the United States stood 
by and saw her deprived of three fourths of her just and 
legitimate wages, without stirring a. finger for lier protec- 
tion. The book sold to the extent of two millions of 
copies, and the story was played in most of the theatres in 
which the English language is spbkeu, and in many French 
and German theatres. In one theatre in New York it was 
I -played eight times a. week for twelve months. Considerable 
I fbrCunes have been gained by its performance, and it is still 
'- & source of revenue to actors and managers. Wc believe 
i that there are at least three persons in the United States, 
► connected with theatres, who have gained more money 
I from " Uncle Tom's Cabin " than Mrs. Stowe. Of all the 
1 immeuse Bums which the exhibition of this story upon the 
Lstnge has produced, the authoress has received nothing. 
vWhen Dimias or Victor Hugo publishes a novel, the sole 
" the right to perfoiTO it as a play yields him from 
I'ttghty thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand 
Tfrauos. These authors receive a share of the receipts of 
f the theatre, — the only fair arrangement, — and this shai-e, 
i usually one tenth; whieh is also the usuul 
rcentage paid to authors upon the sale of their books. 
f a French author had written " Uncle Tom's Cabin," ho 
Klrould have enjoyed, ^ 1. A part of the price of every copy 
ItBOld in France ; 2. A share of the receipts of every theatre 
L In France in which he permitted it to be played ; 3. A sum 
■ of money for the right df translation into English ; 4, A 
I «nm of money for the right of translation into German. 
We believe we are far within the tnith when we say, that 
a literary success achieved by a French author equal to 
that of " Uncle Tom's Cabin " would have yielded that 
Author half a million dollars in gold ; and that, too, in spite 
l^«f the lamentable fact, that America would have stolen the 
■Ip^uct of his genius, instead of buying it. 

lira. .Stowe received for " Uncle Tom's Cabin " the usual 
tntage upon the sale of the American edition ; which 
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may have consisted of three hundred thousand copies. This 
percentage, with some other trifling sums, may have amount- 
ed to forty thousand dollars. From the theatre she has 
received nothing ; from foreign countries nothing, or neit 
to nothing. This poor forty thousand dollai^ — about 
enough to build a comfortable house in the country, and 
lay out an acre or two of grounds — was the product of tha 
supreme hterary success of all times ! A corresponding sue 
ceas iu sugar, iu stocks, in tobacuo, in cotton, in invention, 
in real estate, would have yielded millions upon millions to 
the lucky operator. To say that MrB. Stowe, through our 
cruel and shameful indiflerence with regard to the rights 
of authors, native and foreign, has been kept out of two 
hundred thoiisand dollars, honestly hers, is a moat modcr- 
ftto and safe statement. This money was due to her as 
entirely as the sum named upon a bill of exchange is due 
to the rightful owner of the same. It was for "value re- 
ceived." A permanently attractive book, moreover, would 
n.atumlly be more than a sum of money ; it would be an 
estate ; it would be an income. This wrong, therefore, 
oontinues to the present moment, and will go on longer 
than the lifo of the authoress. AVhilo we are writing titis 
sentence, probably, some German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Bussiau, or English bookseller is dropping iuto his "till" 
the price of a oopy of " Undo Tom's Cabin," the whole of 
which he will keep, instead of sending ten per cent of it to 
Hartford on the Ist of January next. 

We have had another literary success in these years, 

Mr. Motley's Histories of the Dutch Republie and of the 
United Netherlands. As there are fifteen persons in the 
world who can enjoy fiction to ono that will read much of 
any other kind of literary production, the writers of Gctjoii 
usually receive some compensation for their labors. Not 
fair nor an adequate compensation, but »ome. This con. 
pensation will never bo fair nor adequate until every man 
or woman in the whole world who buys a copy of a novel, 
or sees it played, shall, in so doing, contribute a certain 
stipulated sum to the author. Nevertheless, the writers 
of fiction do got a little money, and a few of them are able 
to live almost as well as a retired grocer. Now and then 
we hear of an author who gets almost as much money for ft 
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novel that enthralls and encbanta two or three nations for 
many months, as a heardlesB operator in stocks sometimea 
wins between one and two p. m. It ia not so with the 
heroes of research, like Motley, Buckle, Bftncroft, and Car- 
Ijlo, Upon this point we are ready to make a sweeping 
assertion, and it is thia. No well-executed work, involving 
original research, can pay expenses, unless the author is 
protected in his right to the uiarket of the world. This is 
one of the points to which we porticulurly wish to call 
atteutiou. Give ua international copyright, and it imme- 
diately becomes possible in the United States for a man 
who is not rich to devote his eitistenoe to the production of 
works of permanent and imiveraal value. Continue U> with- 
hold international copyright, and this privilege remains the 
almost exclusive portion of men of wealth. For, in the 
Ihiited States, there is scarcely any such thing as honest 
leisure in connection with btisiness or a salaried office. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Motley, whose five massive vol- 
umes of Dutch History are addressed to the educated class 
of all nations, — before that author could write the first 
sentence of his work he must have been famihnr with six 
languages, English, Latin, Dutch, French, German, and 
Spanish, besides possessing that general knowledge of his- 
tory, literature, and science which constitutes what is called 
culture. He must also have spent five laborious years in 
gaining an intimate knowledge of his subject, in the course 
of which he must have travelled in more than one country, 
and expended large sums in the purchase of books and 
documents, and for copies of manuscripts. Living in the 
cheap capitals of Continental Europe, and managing his 
affairs with economy, he may have accomplished hia pre- 
paratory studies at an expenditui-e of ten thousand dollara, 
— two thousand doUars a year. The volumes contain in all 
about three thousand five hundred largo pages. At two 
pages a day, which would be very rapid work, and probably 
twice as fast as he did work, he could have executed the 
five volumes, and got them through the press (a year's hard 
labor in itself), in seven years. Here are twelve years' 
labor, and twenty-four thousand dollars' necessary expendi- 
ture. Mr. Motley probably expended more than twelve 
years, and twiae twenty-four thousand dollara ; but wa 
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choose to cstimato the work at its necessary cost. Two 
other items luiiat be also considered : 1. The tolentA of 
the author, which, employed iu another pFufession, would 
have brought larjje returns in money and honor ; 2. The 
intense and exhausting nature of the labor. The produc- 
tion of a iTork whidh demands strict lidclitj to triith, as 
well as eicelleuco in composition, — which obliges the 
author, first, to know oil, and, after that, to impirt tJio 
Gseence of his knowledge in an agreeable and striking man- 
ner, — ia the hardest continuous work ever done by man. 
It is at times a tierce and passionate joy ; it is at times n 
harrowing anxiety ; it is at times a vast despair ; but it is 
always very hard labor. The search after & feet is some- 
times as arduoua as the chase after a deer, and it may \e»t 
six weeks, and, after all, there may be no such fact, oi 
may be valueless. And when all ia done, — when the 
mountain of manuscript lies before the author ready for 
the press, — he cannot for the life of him toU whether his 
work is trash or treasure. As poor Chailotte Bront* said, 
when she had finished Jane Eyre, " 1 only know that the 
etory has interested me." Finally comes the anguish of 
liaving the work judged by persons whoso only knowledge 
of the subject is derived from the work itself. 

No matter for all that : we are speaking of money. This 
work wo repeat, cost the author twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars to produce. Messrs. Harper sell it at fifteen doUara a 
copy. The iisuol allowance lo the author is ten per cent 
of the retail price, and, as a rule, it ought not to be more. 
Upon works of that magnitude, however, it often is mora. 
Suppose, then, that Mr. Motley receives two dollars for 
every copy of his work sold by his American publishers. A 
meritorious work of general interest, i. e. a book not ad- 
dressed to any class, sect, or profession, that costs fifteen 
dollars, ia considered succesafu! in the United States if it 
sella three thousand copies. Five thousand is decided suo- | 
cesB. Seven thousand is brilliant success. Ten thousand 
copies, sold in the lifetime of the author, is all the succesa 
that can be hoped for. Ten thousand Eopies would yield 
to the author twenty thousand dolhirs, which ia four ttioa- 
sand dollars less th^n it coat him. 

But Mr. Motley^ work is of uuiversal interest. It does 
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not concern the people of the United States any more than 
it does the people of Engliind, France, and tierm&ny, nor 
as much an it dues the people of liipain and Holland. 
Wherever, iu the whole world, there is an intelligent, edu- 
cated human being, there is a person who would like to 
read iiud possess Motley's Histories, which relate events of 
uudjing interest to all the few in every land who are capa- 
ble of comprehending their Bignificaace. Give this author 
the market of the world, and he ia compensated ft his 
labor. Deny him this riglit, and it is impossible he should 
be. England buys a greater number of fifteun-dollar books 
than the United States, because, in England, rich men lire 
generally educated men, and in the United Stales tLo class 
who moat want such books cannot buy them, Our clergy 
are poor ; our gtudouts are generally poor ; our lawyers and 
doctors arc not rich, aa a class ; our professors and schoul- 
maaters are generally very poor ; our men of business, oa e, 
class, read little but the daily paper ; and our men of leisure 
are too few to he of any aeeount. Nor have we yet tliat 
universal system of town and villngo self-sustaining librae 
lies, which will, by and by, abundanily atone for the igno- 
lance and indifference of the rich, anil make the best mar- 
ket for books the world haa ever seen. England would 
readily " take " ten thotiaand copies of a three-giiinea book 
of flrst-rute merit and universal interest A French ttnnn- 
Jation of the same would sell five thousand in France, and, 
probably three thousand more in other Continental coun- 
tries. A German translation would place it within the 
*each of nations of readers, and a few hundreds in each of 
those naUona would become poaaeasora of the work. Or, in 
other words, an International Copyright would multiply the 
gains of an author like Mr. Motley by three, possibly by 
ibur. 20,000 X 3 = 60,000. 

We are far from thinking that siity thousand dollars 
would be a compensation for such work as Mr. Motley has 
done. We merely aay, that the reasonable prospect of evea 
such a partial recompense as that would make it possible 
^^ for persons not rich to produce iu the United States works 
^H of universal and permauent value. The question is. Are 
^H-ve pi-epored to sny that such works shall be attempted hero 
^^Kenly by rich men, or by men like Noah Webster, who lived 
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upon a Spelling-Book while lie wrote his Dictionary! Gen- 
erally, the acquisitian of au indcpeudeiit iucome is the work 
of a lifetimo, and it ought to be. But the production of a 
masterpiece, involving original research, is also the ttork of 
a lifetime. Nut one man in a thousand miUionB can do 
both. Give us Int«matioual Copyright, and there are al- 
ready five publishers in the United States who are able and 
willing to give an author the equivalent of Gibbon's sixteen 
hundBd pounds a year, or of Noah Webster's Spelling'- 
Book, or Prescott's thousand dollai's a month ; i. e. main- 
tenance 'while he is doing that part of his work which re- 
quires exclusive devotion to it. Becddes, a man intent upon 
the execution of a great work can contrive, in many ways, 
to eiist — just exist — for ten years, provided he has a 
reasonable prospect of moderate reward when his task is 
done. There are fifty men in New England alone who 
would deem it an honor and a privilege " to invest " in such 
an enterprise, 

Mr. Bancroft's is another case in point. Mr. Buckle re- 
marks, that there is no knowledge until there is a class who 
have conquered leisure, and that, although most of this 
class will always employ their leisure in the pursuit of 
pleasure, jet a few will devote it to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. These few are the flower of their species. — its or- 
naments and benefactors, — for the flower issues in moat 
precious fruit, which finally nourishes and exalts the whole. 
We are such idle and pleasure-loving creatures, and civili- 
Kation places so many alluring delights within the reach of 
a rich man, that it must ever be accounted a merit in one 
of this class if he devotes himself to generous toil for the 
public good. George Bancroft has spent thirty years in 
such toil. His History of the United States has stood to 
him in the place of a profession. His house is fllled with 
the most costly materi^, the spoils of foreign archives and 
of domestic chests, the pick of auction sales, the hidden 
treasure of ancient bookstores, and the chance discoveries 
of dusty garrets. His work has been eminently " Bacoe8»- 
ful," and he has received for it about as much as his mate- 
rial cost, and perhaps half a dollar a day for his labor. 
When the third volume of the work was about to appeftr, 
a London publisher ofiered three hundred poandB for ttiQ 
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advance eheeta, which wore fumiBhed, and (he money was 
paid. The same sum was offered <ind paid for the advance 
Bheeta of the fourth volume. Then the London publiehor 
discovered that " the courtesy of the trade " would Buffite 
for his purpose, and he forbore to pay for that whith he 
could get for nothing. Six hundred pounds, therefore, la 
all that this American author has received from foreign 
countries for thirty years' labor. His work has been trans- 
lated into tvro or three foreign languagcB, and it is found in 
all European hbraries of any conipleteneea, whether puhlio 
or private ; but this little sum is ell that has come back to 
Aim. Surely, there cannot be one reader of thia volume 
BO inBcnaiblo to moral distinctions as not to feel that this is 
wrong. The happy aceident of Mr. Bancroft's not needing 
the money has notJiing to do with the right and wrong of 
the matter. No mau is so rich that he docs not like to 
receive money which he has honestiy earned ; for money 
honestly earned is honor as well as reward, and it is not for 
VI, the benefited party, to withhold his right from a mail 
because he has been gcnerons to iis. And the question 
again occurs. Shall we sit down content with an arrnnge- 
mcnt whicli obliges us to wait for works of permanent and 
universal interest until the accident occurs of a rich man 
willing and able to execute them 1 It is not an accident, 
but a most rare conjunction of accidents. First, the man 
must be competent ; secondly, he must be willing ; thirdly, 
he must he rich. This fortimate combination is so little 
likely to occiu" in a new country, that it must be accounted 
honorable to the United States that in the same generation 
we have had three such men, — Bancroft, Motley, and Pres- 
cott. Is it tneh persons that should bo singled out from 
the mass of their fellow-citizens to be deprived of their 
honest gains 1 Besides, riches take to themselves wings. 
A case has occurred among us of a rich man devoting the 
flower of his days to the production of excellent works, and 
then losing his property. 

It will be of no avail to adduce the instance of Dr. J. W. 
Draper. We have had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Draper 
relate the history of his average day. Up at sis. Break- 
fast at seven. An hour's ride to the city. Busy at the 
New York University from nine to one. Home in c&ra to 
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dinner nt tliree. At four P. M. heffiru his day's literary 
work, aud keepa steadily on til! eloTcn. Then, bed. Not 
one man m muuy milliuns coiild endure such a. life, and no 
man, perhaps, ought to endure it. Dr. Draper happens to 
posaesH a moat sound and easy-working constitution of body 
and mind, Etnd he has acquired e. knowledge of the laws 
which relate to its well-being. But, even in his ca«e, it is 
questionable whether it is well, or even right, to devote so 
large a part of his eiiateuce to labor. Jt is probable, too, 
that an International Copyright would, ere this, have re- 
leased him from the necessity of it, or the temptation to it. 

Few of na are aware of the extent to which American 
works are now reprinted in England. We noticed, the 
other day, in an Eiiglish publication, a page of adverliae- 
meuts oontaining the titles of thirteen volumes announced 
to be sold at " li." or " la. Grf." Twelve of the thirteen 
were American. Amoug them, we remember, were Mrs. 
Stowe's " Little Foses," Dr. Holmes's " Humorous Poema," 
and Mr. Lowell's " Biglow Papers." The cheap publication 
stores of Great Britain are heaped with such leprint^, the 
sale of which yields nothing to the authors. We have even 
seen in England a series of school writing-books, the inven- 
tion of a Philadelphia writing-master, the English copies of 
which betrayed no trace of their origin. Nor have we been 
able, after much inquiry, to hear of one instance in which 
on English publisher has paid an American author, resident 
in America, for anything except advance sheets. Mr. Long- 
fellow, whose works are as popular in England as in Amer- 
ica, and OS salable, has derived, we believe, considerable 
sums for advance sheets of his works ; but, unless wc are 
grossly misinfonned, even he receives no [>erccutage upon 
the annual sale of Ina works in Great Britain. 

And the aggravating circumstance of all this spoliatioit 
of the men and women who ore the country's ornament aud 
boast is, that it is wholly our fault. Wc force the Euro- 
pean publishers to steal. England is more than willing, 
France is more than willing, Germany is quite willin)^ 
SwLMlcn. Denmark, and Russia are willing, to come at once 
into an international ammgement which shall render liter- 
ary property as sacred and as safe in nil civilised lauds ns 
tobacco aud whiskey. All the countries we have nameii 
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are now obliged to etenl it, aad do steal it. Who would 
have expected to find the Essaya of Mr, Emerson a topic in 
the interior of Russia J We find them, however familiarlj 
alluded to iu the Uiisaian novel " Fathers and Sous," recently 
trauBlaled. If authors had their rights, a nil of Russian sil- 
ver would come tricklmg into Coniiord, while a broad and 
brimniiug river of it woidd inundate a certain cottage iu 
Hartlbrd. How many modest and straitened American 
homes would have new parlor carpets this year, if henceforth, 
on the first days of January iu»d July, drafts to their address 
were to be dropped iu tlie mail in every capital of the world 
which the work done in those homes instructs or cheers ! 
Nor would new carpets bo- all. Many authors would be 
instantly delivered from the fatal ueeeasity of over-produc- 
tion, — the vice that threatens literature with annihila- 

There is another nggravating circumstance, — moat ag- 
gravating. The want of an International Copyriglit chiefly 
robs our best and brightest I A dull book protects itself; 
no foreigner wants it. An honest dnidge, who compiles 
timely works of utility, or works which appease a transient 
curiosity, and which thousands of " agents " put under the 
nose of the whole population, can make a fortune by one 
or two lucky hits. There are respectable gentlemen not 
iar off, who, with pen and scissors, in four months, manu- 
factured pieces of merchandise, labelled " Life of Abraham 
LiTicoln," of which a himdred thousand copies each were 
sold, in half a year, and which yielded the manufacturer 
fifteen thousand doUtu^. This siun is proliahly more than 
the sum total of Mr. Ehnerson's receijjta from his published 
works, — the fruit of forty years of study and meditation. 
It is chiefly our dear Inuno'rtals and our best Ephemcmls 
who need this protection from their country's justice. It 
is our Emersons, onr Hawtliomes, our Longfellows, our 
Lowells, our HolmeiieB, our Bryants, our Curtises, our 
Boecliers, our Mrs. Stowca, our Motleys, our Bancrofts, onr 
PrescottB, whom wo permit all the world to plunder. We 
harmless dmdges aud book-makers are protected by onr 
own dulness. We ore panoplied in our insignificance. The 
stupidest set of school-books we ever looked into has yielded, 
for many years, an annual profit of one hundred thousaiid 
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doUara, and ib now (.-nriching its third set of proprietors. 
No oue, therefore, need feel aiiy coiiceni for iw. But, O 
houorable members, 8[>aTe the few who -redeem and exalt 
the country's name, and who keep alive the all hut extin- 
guished celestial tire ! If American property abroad must 
be robbed, let cotton and tobacco take a turn, und see how 
Uuy like it. Invite Manchester to come to the Liverpool 
Docks and help itself. Let there be free smoking in 
Europe. Summon the merchants of London to n scmmble 
for AJueripan bills of eichaoge. Select for spoliation any- 
thing but the counti^'fl literature. 

The worst remains to be told. It ia bad to have your 
pocket picked ; but there ia something infinitely worBe, — 
it in to pick a ]iockct. Who would not rather be stolon 
from, than steitl I Who would not rather be murdered, 
than be a murderer ) Nevertheless, in depriving foreign 
authors of their rights, it is still ourselves whom we uijure 
most. The great damage to America, and to Araeriooa 
literature, from the want of au international copyright law, 
is not the thousands of dollars per annum which authors 
lose. This is, in fact, the smallest item that cntera into 
the huge sum total of our loss. 

It maims or kills seven tenths of the contemporary liter- 
ature that must be translated before it is available for 
publication here. Charles Keade, in that gallant and bril- 
liant hltle book of his, "The Eighth Commandment," 
quotes from a letter written in Cologne, in 1851, the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"About thirty years ago the first tmnalationa from 
English were brought to the German market. The Waver- 
ley Novels wore oitensively circulated, and read with 
avidity by all classes. Nest came Bulwer, and after him 
Dickens and other writers. Rival editions of the same 
works sprang up by the half-dozen j the profits decreased, 
and the publishers were obliged to cut down the pay of tha 
translators. 1 know that a translation -monger at Grimm 
pays about X 6 for a three-volume novel. 

" These works, got up iu a hurry, and printed with bad 
type on wretched paper, are completely flooding the market ; 
and, as they are much cheaper than original works, they 
are a serious obstacle to our national literature. Thus 
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much for our share in the miseries of free trade * in tnins- 

" Now for yours. There are able men in Germany, who, 
were it made worth their while, could and would put tlio 
master works of your novelists and historians into a decent 
German garb. But under the present system these men 
are elbowed out of the field." 

Change a few Diunes in this passage, and it describes, 
with considerable exactness, the state of the translation 
market in the United States. Works, which in France 
charm the bofudoir and amuse the whole of the educated 
class, sink, under the handling of hasty translators and 
enterprising publishers, into what we call " Yellow-Covered 
Literature," which is to be found chiefly upon the wharves. 
Respectable pubhshera have a well-founded terror of French 
and German translations ; since, after incurring the expense 
of translation, they have no protection against the publica- 
tion of another version escept "the courtesy of the trade," 
— s code of laws which has not much force in the regions 
from which the literature of the Yellow Cover emanates. 
We are not getting half the good we ought from the con- 
temporary literature of France, Germany, Sweden, Russia, 
Holland, Italy, and we never shall, until American pub- 
lishers can acquire properly in it by fair purchase, which 
the law will protect. The business of furnishing the Ameri- 
can pubUc with good translations from the French would 
of itself maintain two or three great publishing houses. 
There is a mine of wealth there waiting for the removal of 
the squatters and the recognition of the rightful title-deeds. 
What would California have been worth to ua, or to itself, 
or to anybody, if ita treoaiu^s had been U/t to the hurried 
scratchingB over the surface of uncapitalled prospecterst 
Capital and skill wait until the title is clear. Then they 
go in, with their ponderous engines, and pound the rocks 
till the gold glitters all over the heap. 

Messrs. Appleton, of New Y'ork, have recently ventured 
to publish good tranalations and good editions of Madame 
MiLhIbach's historical novels. The name of this lady being 
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new to Ameriea, the enterprise was a risk, — a risk of 
many tht>uBaiid dollars, — a risk which ouly a wealthy 
bouse would be justified in uesumiog. The great cxjieuse 
of such an undcrtalcing is incurred in nuikiug the uew 
name knowu, iu advertisiug it, in shouting it into the 
ears of a public deafeued with a thousand outtsnea. An 
enormous sum of money may easily be spent in this way, 
when advertising costs from twenty cents to two doUara a 
line. Suppose the efforts of the publishers are successlul, 
Boe how -beautifully the present system works J The more 
aucccBsful they ai-e, the more pmloua their property In- 
comes 1 It is safe only as long as it ie worthless. Just as 
soon as they have, by the esjiendituro of unknown thoii- 
sands, created for the works of this German lady a steady 
demand, which promises to recompense them, they aro 
open to the inroads of the Knights of the Yellow Cover ! 
See, too, the effects u])on the Berlin authoress. Playing 
such a dangerous and costly game as this, the Aniericou 
publisher dixe not. cannot treat with her in the only proper 
and honorable way, — open a fair bargain, bo much for bo 
much. Messrs. Appletou did themselves the honor, the 
other day, to send her a thousand dollars, gold, which was 
an act aa wise as it was right. Wo eiyoyed an exquisite 
pleasure in looking upon the lovely document, duly stamped 
and authenticated, which has ere this given her a claim 
upon a Berlin banker ; and we have also a prodigious hap- 
piness in committing the impropriety of making the fact 
public. Nevertheless, it is not thus that authors should 
be paid for their own. All we can say of it is, that it is 
better than nothing to hor, and the best a publisher can do 
under the circumstances. 

This business of publishing l>ooka is the most difficult one 
carried on in the world. It demands qualities so seldom 
found in the same individual, that there lias aearcoly ever 
been an eminent and stable publishing house which «fid not 
consist of several active and able men. Failure is the rule, 
success the rare cxeepti()n. The shores of the basincfls 
world are strewn thick with the wrecks of ventures in 
this Imo that gave every promise of bringing back a Urge 
return. It has been proved a task beyond the wisdom of 
mortals, to decido with any positive degree of cort&intj 
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whether a heap of blotted manuscript is the most precious 
or the most worthlcsa of all the productions of human 
industrj-. Young publishera think thoy con tell ; old pub- 
liMhers know tbey cauuot, This is so true, that for a. 
publisher to have a knowledge of the commodity in which 
he deals is genemlly a point against his success as a pub- 
lisher ; and it w0 certainly ruin him, unless he has a 
remarkably- sound judgment, or a good, solid, unlearned 
partner, whose intuitive sense of what the public wants is 
unbiased by tastes of liia own. 

It is this terrible uncertainty as to the value of the 
commodity purcliased, which renders publishing a business 
80 difficult, precarious, and unprofitable; and the higher 
the charaoter of the literature, the greater the difficulty 
becomes. PubUshers who confine themselves chiefly to 
works of utility and necessity, or to works professional and 
sectarian, have an easy toak to perform compared with that 
of a publisher who aims to supply the public with pure 
science and high literature. If any business can claim 
favorable oonsideration from those who have in charge the 
distribution of the public burdens, surely it is this. If in 
any way its perils can be justly diminished by law, surely 
that protection ought not to be withheld. We believe it 
could be shown that the business of publishing what the 
trade calls " misccllaneouB books," i. e. books which depend 
solely upon their intrinsic interest or merit, yields a smaller 
return for the capital and talent invested in it than any 
other. The Harpers have a grand estabbshment, — one 
of the wonders of America. Any one goiug o>-er that 
assemblage of enormous edifices, and observing the multi- 
tude of men and women employed in them, the vast and 
far-reaching enterprises going forward, — somo of which 
involve a large eiponditure for years before any return is 
possible, — the great numbers of men of aliility, learning, 
and esperience who are superintending the various depart- 
ments, and the amazing quantities of merchandise pro- 
duced, the mere catalogue of which is a large volume, — 
any one, we say, observing these things, would naturally 
conclude, that the proprietors must be in the receipt of Vaa- 
derbiltian incomes. The same amotmt of capital, force, 
experience, and talent employed in any other branch of 
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buBinesB could not fail to put the incomes of the proprietors 
liigh up among thuse which require eii figures for their 
oipresaiaa. Compare the returns of these monarehs of the 
"trade" with those of our dry -goods magnates, aud our 
mighty men in cotton, tobacco, and rftUroads. A dealer in 
dry-goods in the city of New York has returued as the 
income of a, single year a sum half as largo as the wholo 
capital invested iu the establishment of the Harpera If 
the signal successes of publisliing — successes which ore the 
result of the rarest conjunctions of talent, capital, «xpori- 
once, and opportunity — are represented hy incomes of 
twenty and thirty thousand paper dollars a year, what 
must be the general condition of the tntde % But it is the 
difficulty of conducting the business at all, not the alcnder- 
ness of its profits, upon which we now desire the reader to 
reflect. That difficulty, we repeat, arises from the fact 
that a publisher buys hts pig in a poke. lie generally 
knows not, and cannot know, whether what he bujs is 
worth much, little, or nothing. 

But there is one branch of his business which does not 
present this difficulty, — ■ the reprinting of works previously 
published in a foreign country. He has the advantage of 
holding in his hand the precise article which he proposes 
to reproduce, — a printed volume, which he can read with 
ease and rapidity ; and this is nearly as great an advantage 
as a manager has wlio sees a play performed before buying 
it. He has the still greater advantage of a public verdict 
upon the book. It has been tried upon a pubUc ; and it ia 
a nilo almost without exception, that a book which sells 
largely in one country will not foil in another. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Reade, Misa Mulock, Anthony TroUope, George 
EUot, Dumas, Hugo, Geot^ Sand, have in all foreign coun- 
tries a popularity which bean a certain proportion to that 
which they enjoy in their own ; and even the Chinese novel 
published some years ago in England was a safe specula- 
tion, because it was universally popular in China, The 
Russian novel before alluded to was a prudent enterprise, 
because Russia had previously tasted and enjoyed it. Lit- 
erature of high character is always pervaded with the 
essence of the nationality which produced it, but it is, for 
1 that very reason, the more interesting to other nations. 
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Don Quixote has more Spain in it than all the hiBtoriee of 
Spain ; but in the library of the Oerman collector of Cer- 
■voutes, whose death has been recently anuoimued, there 
were more than twice as many foreign editions as Spoa- 
iah. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, there were 
400 editions in Spanish, 168 in French, 200 in English, 87 
in Porttiguese, 96 in Italian, 70 in German, 4 in Kiisaion, i 
in Greek, 8 in Polish, C in Danish, 13 in Swedish, and 5 in 
Latin. Poor Cerraates ! Uow eloquently this liat pleads 
for International Copyright ! 

It is, then, in the repulilication of foreign works that our 
publishers ought to find an element of certainty, which 
cannot appertain to the pubUcation of original and untried 
productions. But it is precisely here that chaos reigns. In 
the issue of native works, there is but a amgle uncertainty ; 
in the republication of foreign, there are maiiy. No man 
knows what hia rights are ; nor whether he has any rights ; 
nor whether there arc any rights ; nor, if he has rights, 
whether they will be respected. This chaos has taken to 
itself the pleasant and delusive name of " Courtesy of the 
Trade." Before the " reign of law " is established in any 
province of human affairs, we generally see men feeling 
their way to it, trying to find something else that will 
answer the purpose, endeavoring to reduce the chaos of 
conflicting claims to some kind of nile. The pulilishers of 
the United -States have been doing tins for many years, and 
the result is the unwritten code called the Courtesy of the 
Trade, — a code defective in itself, with neither judge to 
expound it, jury to decide upon it, nor sheriff to execute 
it. This code consisted at first of one nile, — if a publisher 
issues a foreign work, no other American publisher shall 
issue it. But it often happened that two or three publish- 
ers begpn or desired to begin the printing of the same 
book. To meet this and other cases, other laws were 
added, until at present the code, as laid down by the rigor- 
ists, consista of the following rules : — 

1. If a publisher issues an edition of a foreign work, he 
has acquired an exclusive right to it for a period undelined. 

2. If a publisher is the first to announce his intention to 
publish a foreign work, that announcement gives him an 
exclumve right to pubUsh it. 
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3, If a publisher boa already issued a work of a. foroiga 
Witbor, he hax acquired thereby an exuliiBive right to the 
iTGpAblicatiou of oil Bubaequent works by the some author. 
L 4. The purchase of advance ebeets for publication in a 
periodical gives a publisher the exclusive light to publish 
the same iu any other form. 

5. All aud several of these rights may be bought and 
ROld, like auy other kind of property. 

There is a kind of justice iu all tbcae nilea. If we could 
concede that a foreigu author /iru no ownership of the coin- 
age of his bnun, — if anything but that author's free gift 
or purchased cousent anild convey that property to another, 
— if foreign literature w the legitimate spoil of America, — 
then some such code as this would be the ouly method of 
preventing the business from d^enemting into a game of 
unmitigated grab. In its present ill-defined and most im- 
perfect state, this syetem of " courtesy " scarcely mitigates 
the game at all ; and, accordingly, in " the trade," instead 
of the friendly feeling that would naturally eiiat among 
honorable men in the highest branch of bu^ness, we find 
feuds, lieart-bumingB, and a grievous sense of wrongs un- 
redressed and unrcdrcsaahle. Some houses " announce " 
everything that is announced ou the other side of the 
Atlantic, so as to have the fii-at choice. Smaller firms, see- 
ing these announcements, dare not undertako any foreign 
work, even though the great house never decides to publish 
the book upon which the smaller had fixed its attention. 
It is only under the reign of law that the rights of the weak 
have any security. In the most exquisitely organized sys- 
tem of piracy, no man can rely upon the enjoyment of a 
right which ho is not strong enough personally to defend. 
It is not every house that can crush a rival edition by sell- 
ing thousands of exiieusive books at half their cost. Be- 
tween the giant houses that tower above him, and the 
yellow-covered gentry that prowl about his feet, an Ameri- 
can publisher of onlv ordinary resources has a game to play 
■which is roally too difficult for the limited capacities of man. 
"Who can wonder that most of them lose it 1 

One eff'ect of this courtosy avstem is, that many eiccUent 
works, which it would bo a public benefit to have reprinted 
Ibere, are not reprinted. Another is, that corrected or im- 
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proved editions canuot be given to the American reader 
without bringing down upon the publisher the enmity or 
the vengeance of a rivaL It is nut common in Europe for 
the first editions of important works to be stereotyped ; but 
in Ameriea they always are. The European author fre- 
i|uently makes extensive additions and valuable cmenda- 
tionx in emh suceesaive edition ; until, in the course of 
years, his work is essentially different from, and far suponor 
to, the first essay. We cannot have the advantage of the 
improved version. There is a set of old and worn stereo- 
type plates in the way, the proprietor of which will not 
sacrifice them, nor permit another publisher to produce the 
corrected edition, which would aa completely destroy their 
value ae though they were melted into type metal. Who 
can blame him 1 No one likes to have a valuable property 
suddenly rendered valueless. '■ It is not humau nature." 
Mr. Lewes ia not justified in so bitterly reproaching Messrs. 
Appleton for their cold eutertaiimicnt of hb offer to them 
of the enlarged version of his " History of Philosophy." 

" I felt," says Mr. Lewes, " that Messrs. Appleton, of 
New York, had, in courtesy, a prior claim, on the ground 
of their having reprinted the previous edition in 185T. 
Accordingly I wrote to them, through their London agent, 
stating that 1 considered they had a claim to the first offer, 
and stating, further, that the now edition was subatantially 
a new book. [Aa this is an important element in the pres- 
ent case, allow me to add, that the edition of 1857 was in 
one volume 8vo, pubLshed at sinteen Bhillings, whei-ena the 
new edition is in two volumes 8vo, puhliahed at thirty 
shillings ; and the work is so considerably altered and en- 
larged that a new title has been affiled to it, for the pur^ 
pose of markiTig it off from its predecossom] Questions of 
courtesy are, however, but ill understood by some people, 
and by Messrs, Appleton so ill understood that they did 
not oven answer my letter. After waiting more than three 
months for an answer, I asked a friend to see their London 
agent on the subject, and thus I learned that Messrs. Ap- 
pleton— mum Inn-atin, nmiri? — 'considered tliey had a 
right to publish all future editions of my work without 
payment,' Ijecanse ten years ago they hod given the mag- 
nificent sum of twenty-five pounds to secure tliemselvos 
against rivals for the second edition," 
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The omiBsion to nnswer the author'a letter, wg may 
assiune, was accidental. It is uot correct to Bay that the 
publishers founded their claim to lasiie the new edition 
upon their payment of twenty-five pounds. The real diffi- 
culty was, that Messra. Appleton possessed the plates of the 
first edition, and could not issue the enlarged edition with- 
out, first, destroying a property already eiiating, and, seo- 
oudly, creating a new property at au expenditure about four 
tiroes as great as the sum originally invested. The accept- 
ance of Mr. Lcwes'a offer would have involved an cipendi- 
ture of severnl thousand dollars, at a time when, for a. 
variety of reasons, works of that character could hardly be 
expected to return the outlay upon them. The exclusive 
and certain ownership of the work might well justify its 
republication, oven now, when it costs exactly three times 
OB nuich to manufacture a book in the United States bm it 
did seven years ago. But nothing short of this would war- 
rant a publisher in undertaking it. The real sinners, against 
whom Mr. Lewes should have launched his sarcasm, are the 
people of the United States, who permit their iustnictors, 
both native and foreign, to be robbed of their property with 
impunity. Thns wc see that a few hundred pounds of 
metal are likely to bar the entrance among us of a work 
which demonntrates, in the clearest and most attractive 
manner, the inutility of all that has hitherto gone by the 
name of "metaphysics," and which also indicates the method 
of investigation from which good results are to be rationally 
hopcti for. 

It is the grossest injustice to hold American publishera 
respousible for the system of ill-regulnted pliuider which 
they have inherited, and which injures them more imme- 
diately and palpably than any other class, excepting alone 
tLe class producing the commodity in which they deal. 
There are no business men more honorable or more gener- 
ous than the publishers of the United States, and especially 
honorable atid considerate arc they toward authors. The 
relation usually existing between author and publisher in 
the United Stales is that of a warm and lasting friendship, — 
euch as that which subsisted for so many years between Irv- 
t ing and Putnam, and which now animates and dignifies the 
intercourse between the literary men of New England and 
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Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, aod which gnthera in the vrell- 
kiiowu room of the Harpers a host of writers who are at- 
tached ftiends of the " House." The relation, too, is oao 
of a singular mutual tniBtfuIness. The author receives his 
semiannual account from the piihliaher with as ahsolule a 
faith in its correctness as though he had himself counted 
the volumes sold ; and the publisher consigns the mann- 
Bcript of the established author to the printer almost with- 
out opening it, confident that, whether it succeeds or fails, 
the author has done his best. Wo have heard of instances 
in which a publisher had serious cause of complaint against 
an author, but never have we known an author to he inten- 
tionally wronged bj a publisher. We have known a pub- 
lisher, in the midst of the niin of bis house, lo make it one 
of the first objects of his care to save authors from loss, or 
make their inevitable losses less. How common, too, it is 
in the trade for a publisher to go beyond the letter of his 
bond, and, after publishing five books without profit, to ^ve 
the author of the successful slilh more than the slipulated 
price ! Let every one speak of the market as he finds 
it. For our part, after fifteen years of almost daily inter- 
course with publishers, we have no recollections of them 
that are not agreeable, and can caU to mind no transaction 
in which they did not show themselves to be men of honor 
as much as men of business. We have not the least doubt 
that Mr. Peterson honestly thought he had acquired a right, 
by fair purchase, to sell the property of Charies Dickens in 
the United States as long as he should continue in business, 
and then to dispose of that right to his successor. We are 
eqtmlly confident that Messrs. Harper felt themselves com- 
pletely justified in endeavoring to cniah the Diamond Edi- 
tion of Thackeray. All tliis cbaos and uncertainty, all these 
feuds and enmities, have one and the same cause, — thu 
existence in the world of a kind of property which i» at 
once the most precious, the easiest stolen, and the wor»t 
protected. 

Almost to a man, otir publishers are in favor of an ln»*f 
national Copyright We have Iwen able to hear of hut "tm 
eicoption, and this is the publisher of but one l«i"fc, 
Webster's Dictionary, — the work of all ot bom now lii«(M 
enoe thftt would profit most from just proteotitm In H ~ "~ 
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countries. There is aa impression 'm many circles that tlie 
Harpers are opposed to it. We are enabled to slate, njMn 
the authority uf n, Dieml^cr of that great house, that this is 
not noWj and tlever has hceu, the case. Messrs. Harper 
comprehend, as well oa we do, that they would gain mure 
from the measure than any other house in the world ; 
because it is the natural cl^'ect of law, while it protects 
the weak, to legitimate and estabUah the dominion of the 
strong. International Copyright would benefit erery c 
ture connected with publUhing, but it would benefit most 
of (ill the great ana wealthy houses. The Harpers have 
spent tens of thousands in enforcing the observance of the 
courtesy of the trade, but they cannot enforce it. It 
work never done and always beginning. It cost them four 
hundred of our ridiculous doUarH for the advance sheets of 
each number of Mr. Dickens's last novel ; and within forty- 
eight hours of the publication of the Magazine containing 
it, two other editions were for sale under their noses. The 
matter for " Harper's Magazine " often costs three or four 
thousand dollars a number ; con any one suppose that the 
proprietors liif to see Blackwood and half a donen other 
British maganinus sold all otof the country at a little more 
than the cost of paper and printing 1 They like it as little 
as the proprietors of Blackwood like it. This is a wrong 
which injures two nations aud bcuefits one printer ; and 
that printer would himself do better if he could obtain e 
elusive rights by fair purchase. No ; Messrs. Harper, we 
ore happy to state, ai-e decidedly in favor of an International 
Copyright, and bo is every other general publishing house 
in the country of which wo have any knowledge. 

Consider the case of our venerable and beloved instractor, 
"The North American Review," eondueted with so much 
diligence, energy, and tact by the present editors. Not A 
number of it has appeared imder their management which 
has not been a national benefit ; and no country more needs 
such a periodical than the United States, now standing on 
the threshold of a new career. The time has passed when 
a review could consist chiefly of the skilfutly condensed con- 
tents of interesting books, which men could execute in the 
intervals of professional duty, and think themsclvea happy 
in receiving one dollar for a printed page, e^ttracts deducted. 
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At the present time, a review must initiate as well ns criti- 
cise, aud do something itself iia well d,n coniment iipon the 
performnuoea of othera. We believe thiit no uumber of the 
North American Review now ajipeara, the mutter of whiuh 
coBtH as little as a thousand dollai-s. But it haa to compete, 
not only with the four British Ueviewa sold here at the price 
of paper and printing, but with several periodicals made up 
of selections from the reviews and magaaiues of Europe. 
Nor is this all. A public accustomed to buy l>ook8 and 
periodicals at a price into which uotliing enters but matiiial 
labor and visible material is apt to pause and recoil when 
it is solicited to pay the just value of those commodities. 
A man who buys a number of the Westminster Review for 
half a dollar is likely to regard a dollar aud a half aa an 
euormous price for a number of the North American, though 
. he gets for his money what cost a thousand dollars before 
the printer saw it. For forty years or more we have all 
been buying; our books and reviews at thieves' prices, — 
prices in wliich everybody was considered except the crea- 
tors of the value ; and the consequence is, that we turn 
away when a proper price is demanded for a book, and re- 
gard ourselves as injured beings, Mow monstrous for a 
volume of Emerson to be sold for a dollar ! In England 
and France, when the price is to be fixed upon works of 
that nature, the mere cost of paper and printing is hardly 
considered at all. Such trifles ore felt, aud rightly felt, to 
have little to do with the question of price. The publisher 
knows very well that he has to dispose of one of those i-are 
and beautifiil products which only n very few tliousands of 
Lis countrymen will core to possess, or could enjoy if it 
■were thrust upon them. He fixes the price with reference 
to the facts of the case, — the important facts as well as 
the trivial, the rights of the author as well as the little bill 
ofthe printer, — and that price is half a guinea. The want 
of an International Copyright, besides lowering and de- 
grading all literature, has demoralized the public by getting 
it into the habit of payinj; for books the price of stolen 
goods. And hence the North .\nierican Review, which 
would naturally be a most valuable property, has never 
yielded a profit corresponding to its real value. People 
Btand i^hast at the invitation to pay sis dollars a year for 
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aa article, the mere unmanufactured mgredients of which 
cost a thousand times aii dollars. 

Good contemporary books cannot be very cheap, unless 
there is stealiny smiieivhcrf, for a good book is one of the 
most coatly products of uature. Fortunately, they need 
not be cheap, for it is not necessary to own many of them. 
Ab soon as an International Copyright has given tone to 
the fausiiiess i)f writing and publishing books, and has 
restored the prices of them to the just Etandard, we shall 
see a great increase of those facilities for purchasing the 
opportunity to read a book without buying it, which have 
placed the whole litentturo of the world at the command 
of an English farmer who con spare a guinea or two per 
auuum. It is not necessary, we repeat, to possess many 
new books ; it ia only necessary to read them, get the good 
of them, and give a hearty support to the library from 
which we take them. The purchase of a book sboidd be a 
serious and well-considered act, not the hasty cramming of 
a thin, double-columned pamphlet into a coa^pocket, to be 
read and cast aaido at the bottom of a book-case. It is an 
abominable extravagance to buy a great and good novel in 
a perishable form for a few cents ; it is good economy to 
pay a few dollars for one substantially bound, that will 
amuse and inform generations. A good novel, play, ttr 
poem can be reread every five years during a long life. 
When a book is to be selected out of the mass, to liecome 
thenceforth part and parcel of a home, let it be well printed 
and well bound, and, above all, let it be of au edition to 
which the author has set the seal of his consent and appro- 
bation. No one need fear that the addition of the author': 
ten per cent to the price of foreign, books will make them, 
less accessible to the masses of the people. It will make 
them more accessible, aud it will tend to make them better 
worth keeping. 

When we consider the difficulties which now beset the 
publication of books in the United States, we cannot but 
wonder at the liberality of American publishers toward 
foreign authors, — a liberality which has met no return 
from publishers in Europe, The first money that Herbert 
Spencer ever received in bis life from his Uool-s was sent to 
him in 18G1 by the Appletous as his share of the proceeds 
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of hie " Essays upon Education " ; and every year ainco he 
has received upon all hia works repiibliahed here the j>er- 
centage UBually paid to native ftuthora. This ia so inter- 
eating a case, and eo forcibly illuatrateB many aspects of 
our subject, that we will dwell upon it Tor a moment. 

It will occasionally happen that an author is produced 
in a country who is charged with a special message fur 
another country. There will be something in the cast of 
his mind, or in the nature of hia subject, which renders his 
WTitinga more immediately or more generally suitable lo 
llie people of a land other than hia own. We might cite 
as an example WoaKngton Irving, who, though a sound 
American patriot, was eascntinlly an English author, and 
whoBo earlier works are so English that many English peo- 
])le read them to this day, we are told, who do not suspect 
tliut the author was not their countryman. Washington 
Irving owed hia literary career to this fact ! His seventeen 
years' residence abroad enabled him to enjoy part of the 
advantage which all great authors would derive from an 
International Copyright, that is to say, he derived revenue 
from l/utA countries. During the first half of his literary 
career, he drew the chief part of his income from England ; 
during the second half, when hia Sketch-Book vein was 
exhausted, and he was again an American resident, he 
derived his main siyiport from America. If he had never 
resided abroad, we never should have had a Washington 
Irving ; if he had not returned home, he would have been 
sadly pinched in "hie old age. Alom among the American 
authors of his day or of any day, he had tho market of the 
world for hia worka ; and he only, of excellent American 
authors, has received auytliiug like a compensation for hia 
labor. The entire proceeds of hia n-orks during his life- 
time were $ 205,383, of which about one third came to him 
from England. Hia average income, during tho fifty years 
of his authorship, was about four thousand doUara a year. 
Less than any other of our famous authors he injured hia 
powers by over-production, and it was only the unsteadiness 
of his income, the occasional failure of hia resources, or the 
dread of a failure, that ever induced him to take up hia 
pen when exhausted nature cried. Forbear! Cooper, on 
the contrary, who was read and robbed in every crauiAxy , 
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wrote himself all out, and still wrote on, until his powers 
were destroyed and his name was a by-word. 

A case similar in principle to that of Irving was Audu- 
bon, the indefatigable and amiable Audubon. The exceed- 
ing costlineBs of hiH "Birds of America" protected that 
work US completely as an International Copyright could ; 
and, but for this, we never could have had it. Audubou 
enjoyed the market of the world ! The price of his won- 
derful work was a thousand dollars, and. at that jicriod, 
neither Euro]>e nor America cotild funiiah purchasers 
enough to warrant him in giving it to the press. But 
Europe and America could ! Etiro^ and America did, — 
each continent taking about eighty copies. The excellent 
Audul)on, therefore, was not ruined by his brave endeavor 
to honor bis country and instruct mankind Ke ended his 
days iu jicuce in that well-known villa on the bauks of the 
HudaoD,. continuing his useful and beautiful Labors to the 
last, and leaving to his sons the means of perfectiiig' irhat 
he left incomplete. 

But to return to Herbert Spencer, the author of "Social 
Statics"; or, as we call it, JefTersonian Democracy, illus- 
trated and applied. Unconnected with the governing 
classes of his own country, escaping the uuiversties, bred 
to none of the professions, and inheriting but a slender 
patrimony, ho earned a modest and precarious livelihood 
by contributing to the periodicals, and wrung from his 
small leisure the books that England needed, but would 
not buy. An American citizen. Professor Youmans, felt nil 
their merit, and perceived how adapted they were to the 
tastes and habits of the American mind, and bow skilfully 
the ideas upon which America is founded were developed 
in them. He also felt, as we have heard him say, that, 
next to the production of excellent works, the most usefiil 
thing a man can do in his generation ts to aid iu giving 
thera currency. Aided by other lovers of his favorite 
author, he was soon in a position to bear part of the heavy 
expense of stereotyping Mr. Spencer's works ; and thua 
Messrs. Appleton were enabled, not only to publish them, 
hut to afford the author as largo a share of the proceeds as 
though he had been a resident of the United States. Thus 
Herbert Spencer, by a happy accident, enjoys part of the 
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tulvantage which would accrue to all his brethreo from an 
lateroiLtioQal Copyright ; and we have the great eatisfac- 
tion of knowing, when we buy one of his volumes, that wo 
are not deftuuding our benefactor. 

Charles Scribner habitually pays EDglish authors a part 

of the profit derived from tbeir republished works. Mas 

Uilller, Mr. Trench, and others who figure upon his list, 

derive revenue from the saJe of their works in America. 

L iSr. Scribner considers it both his duty and hia interest to 

1 acquire all the right to republish which a foreign author 

I 'can bestow ; and he desires to see the day when the law 

l.will recognize and se^re the most obvious and unquestiou- 

f »ble of all rights, the right of ao author to the product of 

f We trust Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will not regard it 
[ as an ofiroat to their delicacy if we allude liere to facts 
I Tvhlch events have ah'eody diBcloeed to the public. This 
L house, on principle, and as an essential part of their sys- 
t tem, send to foreign authors a share of the proceeds of 
I their works, and this they have habitually done for twenty- 
[ five years. The first Auierican edition of the Poems of 
\ Mr. Tennyson, published by them in 1842, consisted of one 
b tbousaud copies, and it was three years in selling ; but 
I «pon this edition a fair ackuowJedgment in money was sent 
i ■to the poet Since that time, Mr. Tennyson has received 
i from them a certain equitable portion of the proceeds of all 
K -tiie numerous editions of his works which they have issued. 
B Ht. Fields, with great labor and some expense, collected 
Kjfrom periodicals and libraries a complete set of the works 
WaS Mr. De Quincey, which the house published in twenty- 
■ two volumes, the sale of which was barely remunerative ; 
I but the author received, fhim time to time, a sum propor- 
I tioned to the number of volumes sold. M». Fields hss 
k-been gathering the " Early and Late Papers " of Mr. Thack- 
r«Ay, one volume of which has been published, to the great 
I' .Batisfaction of the public. Miss Thackeray has already 
f received a considerable sum for the sale of the first edi- 
Ltion. Mr. Browning, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Reode, the Cotmtry 
KTarwii, Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Dr. John Brown, 
B9fr. Mayne Beid, Mr. Dickens, have been dealt with in a 
■rinilsr mamier; some of them receiving copyright, an.d. 
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Others a sum of money proportioned to the aale or expected 
sale of their works. Nor hns the appearance of rival edi- 
tions been allowed tti (iiminiah the author's share of the 
profits realized upon the editions published with their con- 
sent. Mr. Tennyson counts upon the American part of 
his income with the same certainty as upon that which he 
derives from the sale of his works in England, although he 
cannot secure his Boston puhh'shors the exclusive market 
of the United Ktates. Conimeut ia needless. Every niau 
who has either a conscience or a talent for buainess will rec- 
ognise either the propriety or the wisdom of their conduct. 
Upon this rock ^ fiur^ealing thaSmincnt and long-sus- 
tained prosperity of this house in founded. 

Complaints, then, are made of American pablishers ! 
We say again, that, after diligent inquiry, we cannot hear 
of one instance of lui English publisher sending money to 
an Americnn author for anythiiig but advance sheets. Mr. 
Longfellow is as popular a poet in England as Mr. Tenny- 
son is in America, and he has, consequently, as before re- 
marked, received considerablo sums for early sheets, but 
nothing, we believe, upon the annual 8.-»le of his works, 
nothing from the voluntary and spontaneous justioe of his 
English publishers. We have no right, perhaps, to censure 
men for not going lieyond Ihe requirements of law ; but 
Btill leas can wo withhold the triljuto of our homage to 
those who aro more just than the law compcla, and this 
tribute ia duo to several publishers on this side of the At- 
lantic. But then there remains the great fact against us, 
that England is willing to-day, and we are not, to throw 
the protection of international law around this moat aacred 
interest of civilization. 

Would that it were in our power to give adequate exprea- 
sion to the mighty debt we owe, as a people, to the living 
and recent authors of Europe ! But who can weigh or ea- 
tiraato the invisible and widely diffused influence of a book 1 
Tliere are sentences in tho earlier works of Carlyle which 
have regenerated American souls. There are chapters in 
Mill wliicli are reforming tho policy of American nations. 
There are passages in Buckle which give the key to the 
mysteries of American history. There are lines in Tenny- 
son which have become incorporated Into the fabric of our 
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ids, and flaali light and beauty upon our daily conversa- 
tion. There are charactera in Ditkens which are ertinguiah- 
ing the foibles which they embody, and pages of Thackeray 
which kill the affectations they depict. What a colossal 
good to ua is Mr. Groto'H "History of Greoce"! Miss Mu- 
lock, George' Eliot, Cj'harles Hcado, Charlotte Bronte, King- 
lake, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kiogsley, Ruakin, Macaulay, 
— how could we spare the least of them 1 Take from our 
lives the happiness and the benefit which we have derived 
from (be recent authors of Europe ; take from the future 
the silent, ceaseless working of their spirits, — so antidotal 
toAtl that remains in us of colonial, provincial, and super- 
VtitiouB, — and what language could state, ever ao inade- 
quately, the loss we and posterity should experience 1 And 
let us not lay the mean unction to our aoula that money 
cannot repay such aervicea aa tbeae. It can I It can repay 
it aa truly aud as fully as skpence pays for a loaf of bread 
that saves a shipwrecked hero's life. The Imkor gets his 
own ; he is satisfied, and holy justice is satisfied. This 
oommon phrase, "making money," ia a poor, mean way of 
expressing an august and sacred thing ; for the money which 
&irly conies to ua, in the way of our vocation, is, or ought 
to be, the measure of our worth to the community we serve. 
It is honor, safety, education, leisure, children's bread, wife's 
dignity and adornment, pleasant home, society, an indepen- 
dent old age, comfort in dying, and solace to those we leave 
Irehind ua. Money is the representative of all the substan- 
tial good that man can Itestow on man. And money justly 
earned is never withheld without damage to the withholder 
and to the interest he represents. 

Wo often think of the case of Dion Boueicault, one of 
the few men now writing the English language who have 
shown a very great natural aptitude fsr telling a story in 
the dramatic form. For thirty years we have been witness- 
ing his plays in the United States. A fair share of the 
nightly receipts of the theatres in which they were played 
would have enriched him in the prime of his talent, or, in 
other words, have delivered him from that temptation to 
■over-production which lias weiluigh destroyed his powers, 
■He never received BJiy revenue from us until he came here 
id turned actor. He gets a little money now by ass<yiva.V.- 
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ing with himself an American friend, who writes a few 
sentences of a play, then bringa it to New York and die- 
poses of it to managers as their Joint production. But what 
an exquisite shame it is for us to compel an artist to whom 
we owe BO many delightful hours to resort to an artifice in 
order to be able to sell the product of his talent I Our in- 
justice, too, damages oui-selves even more than it despoils 
him ; for if we had paid him fairly for " London Assurance " 
and "Old Heads and Yoimg Hearts,'' if he had found a 
career in the production of plays, he might not hkve been 
lured from his yocatioD, and might have written twenty 
good plays, instead of a hundred good, bad, indifferent, wid 
atrocious. We cheat him of our part of tho just results of 
his lifetime's labor, and he flings hack at us his anathema in 
the form of a "Flying Scud." Think of Sheridan Knowlea, 
too, deriving nothing from our theatres, in which his dramas 
have been worn threadbare by incessant playing ! To say 
that they are trash is not an infinitesimal fraction of an ex- 
cuse ; for it is Just oa wrong to steal paste as it is to steal 
diamonds. We liked the trash well enough to appropriate 
it Besides, he really had the knack of constructing a tell- 
ing play, which, it seems, is one of the rarest gifts bestowed 
upon man, and the one which affords the most intense 
pleasure to the greatest number of people. 

Why, we may ask in passing, did the English stage lan- 
guish for so many years? It was becauae the money that 
should have compensated dramatista enriched actors; be- 
cause the dramatist that wrote " BInck-eyed Susan " waa 
paid five pounds a week, and the actor that played William 
received four thousand pounds during the first run of the 
play. Jo France, where the drama flourishes, it is the actor 
who gets five poimds a week, and the dramatist who gets 
the thousands of pounds for the first run ; and this just 
distribution of profiU is infinitely the best, in the long nm, 
for acfort. 

There is still an impression prevalent in the world, that 
there is no connection between good work and good wages 
in this kind of industry. There was never a greater mis- 
take. A few great men, cTceptional in character as in 
circumstances, blind like Milton, eiiled like Dante, prison- 
ers like Bunyon and Cervaut^a, may have written for solac^ 
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or for feme, or from benevolence ; but, as a rule, nolhinfr 
geU ihe immortal vxrrk frrrm firtt-rate num frtrf moaeff. We 
need only mention Shakespeare, for every one koowB tliat 
he wrote plays simply and solely aa a matter of business, 
to draw money into the treasury of his theatre. He was 
author and publisher, actor as well, and thus derived a 
threefold benefit from hia labors. Moliere, too, the great- 
est name in the literature of France, and the second in tbe 
dramatic literature of the world, was author, actor, and 
manager. Play-writing was the career of these great men. 
It was their b\isiness and vocation ; and it is only in the 
vif of his business and vocation that we can, as a rule, 
get from an artist the best and the utmost there is in him. 
Common honesty demands that a man shall do his best 
when he works for hia own price. Hia honor and his safety 
are alike involved. All our courage and till our cowardice, 
all our pride and all our humility, all our generosity and all 
our Belfiflhnesa, all that can incite and all that can scare us to 
exertion, may enter into the complex motive that is urging ub 
on when we are doing the work by which we earn our right 
to exist. Nothing is of great and lasting account, — not re- 
ligion, nor benevolence, nor law, nor science, — until it is so 
organized that honest and able men can live by it. Then 
it lures talent, character, ambition, wealth, and force to its 
aupport and illustration- The whole history of literature, 
so tar as it is known, shows that literature flourishes when it 
is fairly rewarded, and declines when it is robbed of its just 
compensation. Mr. Reade bus admirably demonstrated this 
in hiB " Eighth Commandment," a little book as full of wit, 
fact, argument, eloquence, and delicious audacity as any 
that has lately appeared. 

There has been but one country in which literatiiro has 
ever succeeded in raising itself to the power and dignity of 
a profession, and it is the only country which haa ever en- 
joyed a considerable part of the market of the world for 
its literary wares. This is France, which has a kind of 
International Copyright in its language. Educated Russia 
reads few books that are not French, and in eveiy country 
of Christendom it is taken for granted that an educated 
person reads this language. Wlierevcr in Europe or Amer- 
ica or India or Australia many books are sold, aomfi ISx'awii. 




books are sold. Here in New York, for eiample, we havo 
had for mauy yeara an elegant and well-appointed French 
bookstore, in which the standard works of Frtnch literature 
ore temptiDgly displayed, and the new works are for sale 
within three weeks after their publication in Paris. Many 
of our readers, too, must have noticed the huge masseB of 
French liooks exhibited in some of the second-hand book- 
stores of Nassau Street. French books, in feet, form a. 
very considerable part of the daiij business of the book- 
stores in every capital of the world. Nearly one handred 
subscribers were obtained in the United States for the 
Nonvellf Biographie, in forty-six volumes, the total coat«f 
which, bound, was more than two hundred dollars. Besides 
this large and steady sale of their works in every city on 
earth, French authors enjoy a protection to theb rights at 
home which is moat complete, and they address a public 
accustomed to pay for new tmoks a price, in determining 
which the author was considered. Mr. Reade informs iis 
that a first-rate dramatic success in Paris is worth to the 
author six thousand pounds sterling, and that this six thou- 
saud pounds is very frequeutly drawn from the theatre 
after a larger sum has been obtained for the aomo work in 
the form of a novel. 

What is the effect I Literature in France, as we have 
said, is one of the liberal professions. Literary men are 
an important and honorable order in the state. The press 
teems with works of real value and great cost. The three 
hundred French dramatiets supply the theatres of Christen- 
dom with plays so excellent, that not even the cheat of 
" adajitation " can wholly conceal their merit. Great novels, 
great histories, great essays and treatises, important contri- 
butions to science, illustrated works of the highest excel- 
lence, compilations of the firet utility, majvellous dictioa- 
ariea and statistical works, appear with a frequency which 
nothing but a universal market could sustain. In whatever 
direction public curiosity is aroused, prompt and intelligent 
efforts are made to gratify it. Nothing more surprises au 
American inquirer than the excellent maimer in which 
this mere task-work, these " bookacllers' jobs," as we term 
them, are executed in Paris. That NonvrlU Bi-Mjraphie of 
wliich we have spoken is so feithfully done, and is so free 
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from any pcirerBeness or narrowiiess of imtioimlity, thnt it 
would bo a good enterprise in any of the readiog- countries 
to publish a trauRlatiou of it just as it stands. French 
literature follows the general law, that, aa the volume of 
business increaaes, the quality of the work done improves. 
Tl>p last French work which the pursuit of our vocation led 
us to read was one upon the Mistresses of Louis XV,, by 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. We need not say how 
such a subject as this would be treated by the cheated hire- 
liugs of the Yellow Cover. This work, on the contrary, ia 
an intelligent historical study of a period when mistresses 
governed France, and the passages in the work which toudi 
upon the adulterous tie which gave fair Franco over to 
these vampires are managed with a delicacy the most per- 
fect. The present hope of France ia in her literature. Her 
literary men are fast educating that interesting and virtu- 
ous people to the point when they will be able to regain 
their freedom and keep it safe from nocturnal conspirators. 
They would have done it ere now, but for the woful fact 
that only half of their countrymen can read, aud are thUB 
the helpless victims of a perjured Dutchman and his priests. 
What the general knowledge of the French language has 
done for French literature, all of that, and more than that, 
an International Copyright law would do for the literature 
of Great Britain and the United States. Here are four great 
and growing empires, Great Britain, the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada, and the states of Australia, in which 
the same language is spoken and similar tastes prevail. In 
all these nations there ia a spirit abroad which will never 
rest content until the whole population are readers, and 
those readers will be counted by hundreds of millions. 
Already t^v are so numerous, that one first-rate literary 
success, o4^ook escellent enough to bo of universal inter- 
est, would ^ve the author leisure for life, if his rights were 
completely protected by international law. What a field 
for honorable eiertion is this ! And how can these empires 
fail to grow into unity when the cultivated intelligence of 
them all shall be nourished from the same sources, and Iww 
in homage to the same commanding minds t Wanting this 
protection, the literatiire of both countries languishes. The 
blight of over-production falls upon immature genius, m&s,- 
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teipieces are followed by labored and spiritleaa repetitione, 
and men that have it in them to inform and move mankind 
grind out taek-work for daily bread. One man, one maat^r- 
piece, that ia the general law. Not one eminent literaiy 
artist of either country can Yio named who has not injured 
his powers and jeoparded his fame liy over-productioa Wo 
do not address a polite note to Elias Howe, and ask him 
how much he would chai^ for a " series " of in\-entionB 
equal in importance to tho sewing-macliine. We merely 
enable him to demand a dollar every time that ont concep- 
tion is used. Imagine Job applied to for a " series " rf 
Books of Job. Not leas absiu^ is it to compel an author 
to trj- and write two Sketch-Booka, two Darid Coppcrfielda, 
two Uncle Toms, two Jane Eyres, or two books like " The 
Newcomea." When once a great writer has given such 
complete eipression of his experience as was given in each 
of those works, a long lime must elapse before his mind 
Jills again to a natural overflow. But, alas ! only a very 
short time elapses before his purse empties. 

It was the intention of the founders of this Republic to 
give complete protection to intellectual property, and this 
intention ia clearly expressed in the Oonstitutioo, Justified 
hy the authority given in that instrument. Congress bos 
passed patent laws which have colled into exercise an 
amount of triumphant ingenuity that is one of tho great 
wonders of the modem world ; but under the copyright 
laws, enacted with the same good intentions, our infant lit- 
erature pines and dwindles. The reason is plain. For a 
labor-saving invention, the United States, which obouada 
in everything but labor, is field enough, and the inventor is 
rewarded ; while a great book cannot be remunerative un- 
less it enjoys tho market of the whole civilize^rorld. Tho 
readers of excellent books are few in every cou4P on earth. 
The readers of any one excellent book are UBuaSy very few 
indeed ; and the pupjhasera are still fewer. In a world 
that ia supposed to contain a thousand millions of people, 
it is spoken of as a mar\-el that two millions of them bought 
the most popular book ever published, — one purchaoer to 
every five hundred inhabitants. 

\Ve say, then, to tliose members of Congress who go to 
Washington to do something besides make President^ that 
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time has developed a new necessity, uot indeed contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitution, yet covered by 
the Conatitution ; and it now devolves upon them to carry 
out the evident intention of their just and wise predeces- 
sors, which was, to secure to genius, learning, and talent 
the certain ownership of their productions. We want an 
international system which shall protect a kind of property 
which cannot be brought to market without exposing it to 
plunder, — property in a book being simply the right to 
multiply copies of it We want this property secured, for 
a sufficient period, to the creator of the value, so that no 
property in a book can be acquired anywhere on earth un- 
less by the gift or consent of the author thereof. There 
are men in Congress who feel all the magnitude and sacred- 
neas of the debt which they owe, and which their country 
owes, to the authors and artists of the time. We believe 
such members are more numerous now than they ever were 
before, ■ — much more numerous. It is they who must take, 
the leading part in bringing about this great measure of 
justice and good policy; and, as usual in such axses, some 
one man must adopt it as his special vocation, and never 
rest till he has conferred on mankind this immeasurable 
boon. 
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ONE tiling cao be said of out RomoD Catholic brethren, 
and especially of our Roman Catholic aistere, without 
exciting controversy, — they begin early in the morning. 
St. Stephen's, the largest Catholic church iti New York, 
which will hold five thouBond persons and sent four thou- 
sand, was filled to overflowing every morning of last No- 
vember at five o'clock. That, however, was an extraordi- 
nary occasion. The first mass, as housekeepers ore well 
aware, usually takes place at six o'clock, summer and win- 
ter ; and it was this that I attended on Sunday morning, 
December 8, 1867, one of the coldest momit^ of that re- 
markably cpld month. 

It is not BO easy a. matter to wake at a certain hour 
before the dawn of day. One half, perhaps, of all the in- 
haliitants of the earth, and two thirds of the grown people 
of the United States, get up in the winter months before 
daylight ; and yet a person unaccustomed to the feat will 
be utterly at a loss how to set about it At five o'clock of 
a December morning it is as dark as it ever is. The most 
reckless milkman has not then begun his matutinal whoop, 
and the noise of the bakers' carts is not heard in the streets. 
And if there should lie a family in the middleof the block 
who keep chickens, there is no dependenc4|k be placed 
upon the crowing of the cocks ; for they crow at all odd. 
irrational times both of night and day. Neither in the 
heavens alwve nor in the yards beneath, neither in the 
house nor in the street, is there any sign or sound by which 
a wakeful eipectant can distinguish five o'clock from four, 
or tlaree, or one. It is true, madam, as you remark, that 
there w such a thing as an alarm-clock. But who ever bos 
one when it is wanted 1 People who get up at five eveiy 
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morning can do without ; and those who get up (it five once 
iu five years, even if by any chance they ahoiUd possess an 
alami'clock, forget in the five years of disuse how tbo little 
fury is act so as to hold in all night and burst forth in frenzy 
at the moment required. This was my case. The alarm 
went off admirably an hour t<xi late, and woke up the wrong 
person. It was ouly a moat vociferoua crowing of the cocks 
jiiat now reviled as mireliftble that caused me to suspect 
that possibly it might be time for me to strike a light and 
see how the alarm-clock was getting on. Our Roman Cath- 
olic brethren, in some way or waya unknown, habitually 
overcome this difficulty ; for fifty thousand of tbem, in New 
York alone, are frequently at church and on their knees 
before there are any audible or visible indications of tho 
coming day. 

It was a very cold and brilliant morning, — stars glitter- 
ing, moon resplendent, pavement icy, roofs snowy, wind 
north-northwest, and, of course, cutting right into the faces 
of people bound up the Third Avenue. An empty car went 
rattling over the frozen-in rails with an astonishing noiae, 
the conductor trotting alongside, and tbe miserable driver 
beating his breast with one hand and pounding the floor 
with one foot The highly ornamental policeman on the 
first comer was singing to keep himself warm ; but, seeing 
a Bolitarj- waj'farer in a cloak Bcndding along on the ice, he 
conceived a auspicion of that untimely seeker after knowl- 
edge ; he paused in his eong; ho stooped and eyed him 
closely, evidently unable to settle upon a rational explana- 
tion of his presence ; and only resumed his song when the 
suspected person was five houses off. There was scarcely 
any one astir to keep an adventurer in coimtonance, and I 
begau to think it was all a delusion about tho aii-o'olock 
mass. At leu minutoa to six, when I stood in front of tho 
spacious St. Stephen's Church in Twenty-Eighth Street, 
there seemed to be no one going in ; and, the vestibnle 
being unlighted, I was confirmed in the impression that 
early mass did not take place on such cold mominga. To 
be quite sure of the fact, however, I did juat go up the stopi 
and push at the door. It yielded to pressure, and its ojion- 
iiig disclosed a vast interior, dimly lighted at the altar end, 
where knelt or sat, scattered about one or tvo v&«.'$v«t 
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about e, hundred women and ten men, all well muffled up in 
boods, shawls, and overcoat*, aiid breathiug viaibly. There 
-WM just light enough to see the new blue ceiling and its ail- 
Tsr stars ; but the sextou was busy lighting the gao, and got 
on with his work about as fast as the church filled. That 
church extends through the block, and has two &ontB. Ab 
six o'clock approached, female figures in iucreasiitg numbers 
crept silently in by HevemJ doors, nil mokiug the usual 
courtesy, and all kneeling as souu as they reached a pew. 
At last the lower part of the church wna pretty well filled, 
and there were some people in the galleries ; in all, about 
ono thousand women and about one hundred men. Nearly 
all the women were servant-girls, and all of them were 
dressed properly and abundantly for such a morning. There 
was not a squalid or luiserable -looking person present. 
Most of the men appeared to he grooms and coachmen. 
Among these occupants of the kitchen, the nurserj, and 
the stable there were a few persona &om the parlor, evi- 
dently of the class whom Voltaire speaks of with so much 
wrath and contempt as devote el devotei. There were two or 
three meu near me who might or might not have been 
ecclesiastics or theological students ; upon the pale and 
luminous face of each was most legibly written, This man 
prays continually, and enjoys it. 

There is a difference between Catholics and Protestants 
in this matter of praying. When a Protestant prays in 
public, he is apt to hide his fiice, and bend low in an awk- 
ward, uncomfortable attitude ; and, when he would pray in 
private, he retires into some secret place, where, if any one 
should catch him at it, he would blush like a guilty thing. 
It is not so with our Roman Catholic brethren. They 
kneel, it is true, but the body above the knees is bolt »ip- 
right, and the face is never hidden ; and, as if this were 
not enough, they make certain movements of the hand 
which distinctly announce their purpose to every beholder. 
The same freedom and boldness are observable in Catholic 
children when they say their nightly prayers. Your little 
Protestant buries its face in the bed, and whispers its 
prayer to the counterpane ; but our small Catholic breth- 
and sisters kneel upright, make the sign of the cross, 
are not in the least ashamed or disturbed if any one 
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sees them. Another thing strikes a Protestant Bpects,tor 
of Catholic worship, — the whole congregation, without 
exception, observe the etiquette of the occaaion. When 
kneeling is in order, all kneel ; when it is the etiquette to 
stand, all stand ; when the pmyor-book says bow, every A 
head ia low. These two peculiajities are cause and effect. 
A Protestant child often has some reason to douht whether 
saying its prajens is, af^er all, " the thing," since it is 
aware that some of its moxt valued friends and relations do 
not gay theirs. But among CathoUcs there is not the dia- 
tinctioD (so &miliar to us) between those who " belong to 
the church " and th(»e who do not ; still less the distinc- 
tion (nearly aa familiar in some communities] between he- 
Jievere and unbelievers. From the hour of baptism every 
Catholic is a memlier of the church, and he is expected to 
behave as such. This is evidently one reason for that open, 
matteimf-oourae manner in which all the requirements of 
their religion lure fulfilled. No one is ashamed of doing 
what is done by every one in the world whom he respects, 
and what he has himself beeo in the habit of doing from 
the time of his earliest recollection. A Catholic appears 
to be no more ashamed of saying his prayers than he is of 
eating his dinner, and he appears to think one quite as 
natural an action aa tlie other. 

On this cold morning the priest was not as punctual aa 
the people. The congregation continued to increase till 
ten minutes past six ; after which no sound was heard but 
the coughing of the chilled worshippers. It was not till 
seventeen minutes past six that the priest entered, accom- 
panied hj two slender^gracefiil boys, clad in long red robes, 
and walked to his place, sjid knelt before the altar. All 
present, except one poor heathen in the middle aisle, shuf- 
fled to their knees with a pleasant uoise, and remained 
kneeling for some time. Tlie silence was complete, and I 
waited to hear it broken by the sound of the priest's voice. 
But not a sound came fi-om his lips. He rose, he knelt, he 
ascended the steps of the altar, ho came down again, be 
turned his hack to the people, he turned his face to them, 
he changed froni one side of the altar to the other, he 
made various gestures with his hands, — but he uttered 
not aa audible word. The two graceful lade in crimaao. 
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garb moved about him, luid performed the usiial services, 
aud the people sat, stood, knelt, bowed, and crossed them- 
Bclves in accordance with the ritual. But etill not a word 
B spoken. At the iisunl time the collection was taken, 
\ to which few gave more than a cent, but to which ewry oiut 
gave a cent. A little later, the priest uttered the only 
words that wore audible during the whole eervice. Stnnd- 
on the left side of the altar, he said, in an agreeable, 
educated voice : " The Society of the HoJj liosaiy will 
meet this afternoon after vespers. PrajerB are requested 
for the repoBe of the souls of •—"; then followed the niunes 
of three pemons. The service -waa continued, and the 
flilence wils only broken again by the gong-like bell, which 
announced bv a single stroke the most solemn acts of the 
mass, aud which, toward the close of the servioo, summoned 
those to the nltar who wished to commune. During the 
intense stillness which usually followed the sound of the 
bell, a low, eager whisper of prayer could occasionally be 
heard, and the whole assembly was lost in devotion. About 
twenty women and five men knelt round the altar to re- 
ceive the communion. Soon after this had been admiuis- 
tereJ some of tho women began to hurr>' away, as if fearing 
the family at home might be ready for breakfast before 
breakfast would bo ready for them. At ten minutes to 
seven the priest put on his black cap, and withdrew ; and 
soon the congregation was in full retreat. But by this time 
another congregation was assembling for the seven-o'clock 
mass ; the people were pouring in at every door, and 
hurrying along all the adjacent streets towards the church. 
Seven o'clock being a much more convenient time than six, 
the church is usually filled at thatliour ; as it is, also, at 
the nine-o'clock mass. At half past ten the grand mass of 
the day occurs, and no one who is in the habit of passing a 
Catholic church on Sunday mornings at that hour needs to 
be informed that the kneeling suppliants who cannot get 
in would make a tolerable congregation of themselves. 

"What on eeonomy is this ! The pariah of St. Stephen's 
contains a Catholic population of twenty-five thousand, of 
whom twenty thousand, perhaps, are old enough and well 
enough to go to church. As the church will seat four 
thousand peraons, all this multitude can hear moss every 
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Sunday mornitig. Aa many as usually rtesire it can attend 
the vespers in the afternoon. The chiircb, too, in the 
intervals of service, and during the week, stands hospitably 
open, and is usually fulfilling in some way tho end of its 
erection. How different with our churches ! There is St. 
George's, for eiample, the twin steeples of which are visiblo 
to the home-returning son of Gotham as soon as the Sound 
steamer has brought him past Blnokwell's Island. In that 
stately edifice half a million dollars have been invested, 
and it is in use only four hours a week. No more ; for the 
smaller occasional meetings are hold in another building, 
— a chapel in the rear. Half a million dollars is a large 
sum of money, oven in Wall Street, where it figures merely 
as part of the working capital of the countty ; but think 
what a sum it is when viewed as a portion of the small, 
sacred treasure set apart for the higher purposes of human 
nature ! And yet the building which has cost so much 
money stands there a dead and empty thing, except for 
four hours on Simday ! Our Koman Catholic brethren 
manage these things better. When Hiey have invested 
half a million in a building, they put that building to a 
use which justifies and returns the eipenditure. Even 
their grand cathedrals are good investments ; since, besides 
beii^ always open, always in use, always cheering and com- 
forting their people, they are splendid Illustrations of their 
religion to every paaser-by, to every reader of books, and to 
every collector of engravings. Such edifices as St. Peter's, 
the cathedrals of Milan and of Cologne, do actually cheer 
and exalt the solitaty priest toOing on the outskirts of 
civilization. Lonely as he is, insignificant, perhaps despised 
and shunned, he feels that he has a property in those gran- 
deurs, anil that an indissoluble tie connects him with the 
sj-atem which created them, and which will one day erect a 
gorgeous temple upon the site of the shanty in which now 
he celebrates the rites of his church i« the presence of a 
few railroad laborers. ^ 

^Vhile these successive multitud^fcave been gathering 
and dispersing, something has been going on in the base- 
ment of St Stephen's, — a long, low room, extending from 
Btrcet to street, and fitted up for a children's chapel and 
Sunday-school room. The Protestiuit reader, tt w «aSa 'W» 
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say, has never attended a Catholic Sunday school, but he 
eball now have the pleasure of doing ao. It ought to be a 
pleasure only to see two or three thmiaand children gath- 
ered together ; but there is a particular reason why a Prot- 
estant should be pleased at a Cathohc Sunday school. 
Imitation is the sincerest homage. The notion of the 
Sunday school is one of several which our Roman Catholio 
brethren have borrowed from us. This church, homy and 
wrinkled with age, does not disdain to learn from the 
young and bustling churches to which it haa given all 
they have. The Catholic Church, however, claims a ehare 
in the invention, since for many ages it has employed boys 
in the celebration of its worship, and has given those boys 
a certain trtuning to enable them to fidtil their vocation. 
Still, the Sunday school, as now constituted, is essentially 
of Protestant origin. Indeed, the ener^tic and truly 
catholic superintendent of St. Stephen's school, Mr. ThomtiA 
E. S. Dwyer, informed me, that, before beginning this 
school, ho Tisited all the noted Sunday schools in New 7ork, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, and endeavored to get 
from each whatever he foimd in it suitable to his purpose. 

The basement of St. St«phen's| being three hundred feet 
long, fifty or sixty feet wide, and only about (en feet high, 
looks more like a section of an underground railroad than 
a room. It is so very low that, although abundantly pro- 
vided with windows on both sides, it is necessary always to 
light many jets of gas. In the ceiling is fixed part of the 
heating apparatus of the church, — a circumstance that 
does not tend to the purification of the atmosphere. At 
one end of this exceedingly long room is a small, plain 
altar, with the usual candles and other appurtenances ; 
and on one side of the room, about midway, is a large cab- 
inet organ, with an enclosure about it for the choir of chil- 
dren who chant the reaponaea and psalms of the mass. On 
the walls between each window are the showy pictures 
usually found in Coolie institutions. At nine o'clock, 
when I took my S6fl|bi one of the pews of this long, low 
apartment, children *ith the reddest cheeks and the wann- 
est comforters were thundering in, and diffusing themselves 
over the floor, -^ the girls taking one side of the room and 
Ithe boys the other. When Mr. Dwj-er Ijegan this school a 
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few yearn ago, only two hundred children attended, — a 
mere handfiil in n Catholic pariBh, — but every teacher 
bound himself to visit each of hts pupils once a month, 
and so endeavor to interest the people in the school. The 
effect was magical. Children came pouring in, until now 
the average attendance is two thousand, and there have 
been in the school at one eeasioa three thousand three 
hundred and forty. 

The Doiae continued to incrense ^I ten minutes past 
nine, when nearly every pew was lillat and the aide eiten- 
Bions following the cruciform plan of the church were nlao 
crowded with the youugcr children seated upou benches, 
each bench having a teacher at one end. Meanwhile, the 
caudles of the altar had been lighted, the choir had assem- 
bled, and the oi^wi had been opened. A bell tiuklea. A 
priest is at the altar, attended by two boys, who had come 
in unobserved amid the coniiision. The bell rings again. 
Every child gets upon its knees, and every adidt also, except 
the lonely heathen before mentioned. It was a truly affect- 
ing spectacle, —the rows of little boys, with a tall teacher 
at the head of each row, all kneeling in the candid, upright 
manner in which our Roman Catholic brethren always do 
kneel. There was still, however, a great noise of boys 
coming in and kneeling, and it was some minutes before 
there was any general approach to silence. 

This mass, like the early one in the chiu-ch, was performed 
without the priest's uttering one audible word. The re- 
qionseB and the psalm-liko portions of the mass were sung 
l^ the choir, which couHisted of one roan, one woman, and 
about twenty children, who sang very well, and very appro- 
priate music But in that low, crowded, noisy room the 
music had OB much effect as if performed in a tunnel, or at 
the bottom of a large, deep welL Thus, as the priest sud 
nothing, and the choir could not be understood, the children 
were thrown, as it were, upon their own resources; and 
those resomves, it must be owned, were insufficient. Many 
of the 'boys followed the service in their little prayer-books, 
and most of them refrained from conversation. There were 
always some, however, who kept up a sly whispering in the 
ears of their neighbors, and the countenances of a very 
large number were expresaive of — nothing. 
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But what Btrains are these ^ Old Hundred introduced 
into the mo^s ! Slightly altered, it ia true, but unmietok- 
Bhly Old Hundred. And again : the children of the choir 
break into one of our moat jnyfiil tunen, which is suiig in 
every Protestant church, on &n average, once every Sunday 
the year round. Later in the mass the choir Bang one of 
the regular Sunday-school airs, such aa Mr. Root of Chicago 
compoBCB, — similar in character to " If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try a^UL" To think of Catholic children 
presuming to erpre^their joyful emotions by the aid of 
Protestant music ! Congress, perhaps, will be petitioned 
next winter for an Inter-Deuominationol Copyright Law, 

The supreme moment of the mass, announced by the 
ringing of the bell, is at the elevation of the host. N( 
for the first time duriug the service, there was silence 
the room ; and every head was bowed, while the priest said 
inaudibly, in Latin; "Accept, Holy Father, almighty, 
eternal God, thia immaculate Host, which I, thy unworthy 
servant, offer unto thee, my living and true God, for my 
innumerable sins, offences, and negligences, and for all here 
present ; as also for all faithful ChriBtians, both living and 
dead, that it may be profitable for my own and for their 
salvation unto life eternal. Amen." Soon after this solem- 
nity, ten or fifteen children, from nine to eleven years of 
age, went to the altar and communed. All this army of 
children, except a very few under seven years of age, have 
been confirmed, and consequently are commiinicanta. Many 
hundreds of them had been recently confirmed, — clad ii 
white garments, adorned with flowers, accompanied by 
parents and friends, and surrounded by whatever is most 
eipressive of joy and hope. In this easy and pleasant way 
our Roman Catholic brethren "join the church." Aswe 
have already observed, there is not. among Catholics, a; _ 
thing of that distinction between those who " belong to the 
church " and those who do not, which is so piunfnl, and, aa , 
some of uB think, so deeply demoralizing, a circumstanca 
of American life. There are good Catholics and bad Cuth- 
olica, devout Catholics and neglectful Catholics ; but all are 
Catholics ; all are members of the church ; all can at any 
moment resume neglected obligations without taking tha 
public into their confideoce. The attitude and condition 
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of encli soul is n secret known only to itself and to one 
other. Hence there \a no such thing as a roll of members 
iu a Catholic parish, and there arc no formalities attAiding 
the transfer of a member to another pariah. The poor emi- 
grant is nt home in the first church he comes to, and every 
priest is his father. This is one of the most iinportant dif- 
ferences between our Roman Catholic brethren and our- 
bcItcs; and it is one which gives them a most telling sd- 
yantnge in this couutry among educated persons who love 
virtue and loathe the profession of it. 

This Sunday-school mass lasted thirty-live uiiuuteB, at the 
end of which the priest put on his Linck cap and retired. 
A curtain was then drawn across the altar, which exempted 
all from the obligation of bending the knee on passing it. 
A furious uproar arose when the mass ended, caused by the 
gathering of the classes around the teachers and getting 
ready for the next exercise, which was catechism. For 
about half an hour the whole body of children were en- 
gaged in saying their lesson, and in hearing the commeuts 
of the teachers upon it ; and as there were two thousand of 
them the noise was great. Nevertheless, there was very 
little intentional disorder, although the air was so agoniz- 
ingly impure as to enhance tenfold the difficulty of keep' 
ing order, and of keeping in order. Windows n'ere opened, 
but it was of no use ; the air never can be even tolerable in 
that Irasement when there are five hundred persons in it. 
After the catechism the superintendent momitcd a platform 
in the midst of his flock, and reduced them to silence by 
the sound of his belL Then ho crossed himself, and said, 
" In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen," while all the children rose to their feet. He then 
said. "The Gospel for the day is." — and read it to the 
children, all standing. He next said, " Kneel " ; and all 
knelt on both kneen, with the body upright. He said a 
^ very short prayer (five or six short sentences), which the 
children repeated after him, The school was then dis- 
missed. 

Usually, however, they spend the last fifteen minutes in 
■inging a few simple songs, set to easy, lively music. Dr. 
Cummings, who was the late pastor of this church, and was 
Teneratad in it, composed a Sunday-school hymn-boQ*- vtj. 
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the last years of hia life. The reader, perhaps, majbs 
curious to know what kiud of hjnmB our RoDian Catholic 
brethren teach their children to sing. Well, cut out of this 
book one tenth of its contents, in which the saints are in- 
voked and a few Catholic peculiarities are referred to, and 
it would be found suitable to any Protestant Sunday school 
There is, for eiample, a "Song of the Union," which might 
very properly be sung in Faueuil Hall on the Fourtit of 
July: — 

" Ere Vnate ind Freedom, bond in hud, 
Weat forth to bleu tbia Wp? lu><l< 

And Duke it their ibode, 
1[ una Uia footstool of b throne; 
Bat DOW no Msptre here is knuini, 
No King is feiired bat God. 
" Americans oproee in might. 
And triumphed io tb' uaeqaal figbt, 

For Union made ILem strong: — 
ITnionl the mngic bMtl&cry, 
Thiit burlod the tyrant from on iLizh, 
And cnubed tiis hlretiDg Ihiongr 

" That word <(uoe then hatb shone on high 
In itarry letters to the sky, — 

It is our GOUDlry's name ! 
What impious b»nd ihHlt rashly im 
Down from its lortj peak to tear 
Thebanuer of herlome?'' 

The same strain of patriotism is continued in the three 
other stanzas. There are many hymns such as the follow- 
ing, called " A Child's Hymn to his Guardian Angel," which 
hovers over the line that divides poetry and superstitian : — ' 

" How kind it is of you to come, 
Bright anBBi, from your starry home, 
And «'a[ch by uight tad watch by day 
Beaido a sinful child of oltiy! 
How pood nnd pure 1 ought to bo, 

Beneath tfiine eyes the nhole day roimd, 
Where'er I troad is holy ground. 

" And if I had my wish I WT>uld, 
Dear Hngel mine! be always sood; 
This minute I wonid mther d™' 
Than say bod words or tell a lis. 
I always feel disposed tliis way. 
Whene'er 1 kneel me down to pray; 
But i forget when church is o'er. 
And am us nnogbty as before. 
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" But 1 would lovo to fear tbB Lord, 
And ahun aach ^rul ileed and word, 
Not do tbe Bin, then fiel the Torce 
or bltlec sbuae and keen remorse. 
I wish to think of God and then 
Whenorer pretty thiogs 1 nee. 

IB and God." 



Till every flower tliiitganli 
SliKll mAe me tbiok of tli 
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Interspersed among sucli Butiple and innocent songs as this 
there are a few which Protestanta disapprove ; — 

"0 Mary I Mother Marjl 

Wa place oar tmut in theei 
Our faith shall never vary, 

ThoQgh weak the flesb may be. 
Too oft, with Btope iinwiuy, 

OHaryl MotberMary! 
Thon tench ns to repent" 

But, on the other hand, there are no appeals to base ter- 
ror, no horrid pictures of future hopeless torment. The 
only thing in the book that even calls to mind the fearful 
threats of etenmJ vengeance with which all children used 
to be terrified, degraded, and corrupted is a hopeful and 
sympathetic little hymn entitled " Purgatoiy " t — 

, " Wlien gentle Bhowen 

Cool the parched bedi, 
LnnjtuiihiDit flowers 

ChriBt's precious meriU, 

Lika gentle nio. 
Soothe tbe good apirita 

Jn their grout pwn. 

" To the dim region. 

Where dear ones moon). 
Love and religion 

Bid DB oft turn. 
Pm-er hath the po-wer 

'Hi dm them peace, 
Speeding the hoar 

Of Ihoir release." 

Such are the exercises of a Catholic Stmday school : mass, 
thirty-five minutes; catechism, about the same time; sing- 
ing, fifteen minutes ; the Gospel of the day read ; a prayer 
of five Hdcb ; to which is occasionnlly added a short address 
by the pastor. The following summary of the Annual Re- 
port of this school for I86T will interest some readfii%. "^Su^ 
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word "Mifiaion," which occurs ia it, signifiaa "revival," or 
"protracted meeting," concerning which something further 
ma,y be said : — 

Number of children on Register . . . , . 9 fliA 

ATeruge nttendoacc of cbildivQ .... 
Average number of chCdren Uto 
Number of teachers on Bcgister .... 
Average attendance of teacbers 
Average number of teachem l<it« .... 
Number of classes in Somlav scbool 
Increase in the Dumbor of children on Reeister over 1866 
Increase in the average attenduire of children over 1B66 . 
Increase in tbe number of teachers on Itegialer over IBfiS . 62 
Increase in the average attendance of teacheni over 183S . 31 

lucrisiie in the number of alasses over 1S66 .... 54 

Number of children at Festival, Jan. 13, 1867 . , 3,000 

Number of children at Festival, Oct. 27, 1887 . . . 3.434 
Number of children to confesaion during AUssion . . 2,900 

Number of children who received communion during Mission 1,660 
Number of children conllrmed during Miaatou . . . l.fiSO 
Total number of viaits to children during the year . . 4,S7S 
Increase in the number of visits to children over 1866 . . 438 
THOS. E. a. DWTER, Sap'i. 

John J. Weli>os, ) o-^w.,.^-— 

FlLWCIS A. Keilly, t *'"«<''^- 

It is a benutifiil thought to gather the children of a com- 
munity, for a short time, — an hour and a half^ no more, — 
on Sunday rooming, in some very inviting and perfectly 
salubrious place, where they shall enjoy themselves in sing- 
ing songs and hymua, and hear something cheering and 
beneficial, and to join in any other exercises which the af- 
fectionate ingenuity of their elders may be able to devise. 
It ia a lovely idea, and one which civihzation, having onoe 
possessed, can never again let go. So far, the idea has 
been carried out imperfectly ; and it will perhaps never be 
made the most of until the churches all give up the attempt 
to expound the universe, and settle down to their final 
grand vocation, — that of inculcating virtue, instructing 
ignorance, and cheering humjin life. This Sunday school 
of our Roman Catholic brethren will doubtless improve 
when its zealous and amiable teachers have better facilities 
and a better school-room. It has already au excellent 
feature : this one session of an hour and a half is, at once, 
church and Sunday school ; and nothing more is required 
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of the cliildren during nil the rest of the day. There is 
uo ttftenioon school, and the children are not eipeoted nor 
advised to hear a second mass. Our Roman Catholic 
brethren never w>mpel young children, over-Bchooled during 
the week, to attend Sunday school from nine to half past 
ten ; to reniain in church, undentanding nothing of what 
is said and done there, until past twelve ; and then, after 
dinner, to endtire both school and church again, happy if 
they escape them in the evening. Of all the contrivance 
for making children sicken at the thought of everything 
high and serious this is the masterpiece. Fortunately, it 
is now scarcely known, eioept in a few very remote and 
benighted places. The time is near at hand, when the 
great joy of the week to the children of the United States 
will be the hour and a half of the Sunday s4hool. Oilen, 
when hearing Mr. Dickens read, the thought ocourred to 
us : Wh&t a splendid exercise some such reading as this for 
a Sunday school ! Among a dozen teachers, surely there 
would alwaya be one with a little natural aptitude for read- 
ing and personating, who would consent to go into train- 
ing for a year or two, and then give all tho children, every 
Sunday, half an hour of rapture^ and an endless benefit, 
by reading something suitable. 

Proteatauta who visit Catholic instittitions for the first 
time, and converse with those who have charge of them, 
are surprised to find how little good Catholics differ from 
other good people. These teochera of the SL Stephen's 
Sunday school, for example, their tone, manner, feehng, 
cast of countenance, remind you continually of Protestant 
peraons engaged in the same calling. They are as candid 
and open aa tho day. They are as truly and entirely oon- 
vinced of the truth of their religion aa any Protestant ever 
was of his, and their habittfl feeling towards Protestants is 
— compassion. They think their religion is altogether 
awect and engaging, full of comfort and hope ; and they 
yearn to see all the world partaking of its joys and oon- 
Bolationa. Just as we in our ignorance pity them, so do 
they in their ignorance pity us. The habitual feeling of 
good Catholics, with regard to their church and the rest of 
the world, was well and truly expressed by tho late pastor 
of St. Stephen's, Dr. Cumminga : — 




"World of Gmoo! _.,.. 
Hotf. Apostolic, One! 

NoToreluuiipiiK, ever blesidiiK 

Every nge aiid every zone; 
Chorch, sweet Mother! mnv nil nations 

Know thee, love thee as lif yoro ; 
Mny thy cliUdreii lenni to prize Ihtie, 

Daily, hourly, more and uiDre." 

Ignorant Catholics, of course, like ignorant Protestants, 
Bometimes desiiise or hate thoao who ilificr from them on 
siibjeuts which nre far beyond all human comprehenaion. 
But the general feeling of our Roman Catholic brethren 
towards iia is a tender and warm desire that ve should im- 
mediately abandon our gloomy aad abortive religion, and 
come back to the true fold, where all is cheerfulness, cer- 
tajnty, and love, — especially, ecrfmnti/ ! There is nothing 
they pity us So much for as tlie doubt and uncertainty in 
whiuh they suppose many of us are living concerning fun- 
damental articles of faith. A Catholic caiuot doubt ; for 
the instant he doubts he ceases to be a Catholic. His 
church is "infkllible" ; hence his doctrine must bo right. 
His priest is the director of his soul ; lie has but to obey 
his direction. Thus a good Catholic has intellectual satis- 
faction and peace of conscience both within his reach ; and 
he truly pities those who grope in mental darkness, and 
carry the burden of their sins, without the possibility of 
ever being quite sure they are forgiven. The priest says : 
" I absolve thee " ; but it is on certain conditions named, 
with which a person can comply, aud with which he can 
hnavi he has comphed. 

There is an impression among Protestants that the Cath- 
olic priesta are not believers in their own creed ; bnt that, 
being convinced of the necessity which exists in unformed 
minds of believing somethinj^J^surd and fictitious, they 
recognize that necessity, and nave organized superstition 
without sharing it. We sometimes hear Protestants par- 
odying the ancient remark concerning the Roman augurs, 
and wondering whether two priests can ever look one aTiother 
in the face without laughing. That there are Catholic 
statesmen and monarchs who take this view of the religion 
they profess is probable enough. Voltaire himself admitted, 
when his bouse had been robbed, that hell was an excellent 
thiu^ to frighten thieves with, and he consigned to it the 
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particulftr thieves in question moat heartily. Hia friend, 
Frederick of Pniaaia, who was fta thoroughgoing an unbe- 
liever aa himself, wrs in the habit of laughing at Voltnire'a 
zeal against the faith of Christendom ; and used to tell 
him, that, evea if he could succeed in destroying that faith, 
%ehieh ho could not, every ignorant mind would immediately 
attach itself to falaehoJds atill more extravagant and per- 
nicious. At that day, too, there were not wanting in France 
abb^s and bishops who passed their lives in deriding the 
church from wluch they derived their subsiatcnce. But 
even then and there the vast majority of the working clergy 
([ere perfectly sincere and very laborious pastors, aiid gave 
the hungry peasant the greater part of the little comfort ho 
enjoyed. 

No candid person can associate much witff the Catholic 
priests of the United States without becoming aware of the 
entireness and strength of their faith in the doctrines they 
teach, — without being convinced of their fidelity to the 
vows they have taken. Why remain priests if they have 
ceased to believe 1 It is not the life a false man would 
choose in Uiit country. What with the early masses, the 
great number of services, the daily and nightly calls to the 
bedside of the dying, the labor aud anxiety of hearing con- 
fessions, the deprivation of domestic enjoymenta, the poverty 
(tiie Archbishop of New York has but four thousand dol- 
lars a year and his house), aud what with tbe social stigma 
which in some communities the very name of Catholic car- 
ries with it,— there are few vocations in which a fervent 
believer would find more joy, and in which a hypocrite 
would sulTer so much weariness aud disgust. In one sickly 
time, two years ago, an assistant priest of a populous New 
York parish waa summoned ^ty-five times in eight days to 
administer the communion to dying penions, and forty-five 
of those times were between sunset and sunrise. The salary 
of an assistant priest, in these dear times, is four hundred 
dollars a year, a room, and a portion of the fees he receives 
for marriages, baptisnis, and masaes for the dead, — the 
whole being a bare aubsiatence, averaging about eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. The pastor of a church receives six 
hundred dollars a, year, a house, and a portion of the fees 
just mentioned. In a few very extensive cltj ^^'v^oeb *i^^B 
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priest may get a little more money than he really needs ; 
but the great majority receive juat enough for the three 
necessities, — food, clotfaea, and charity. 

The manner in which our Roman Catholic brethren select 
and train their prieste insures at least sincerity. It is a 
training which, in favorable cases, develops every noble 
trait of human nature except one, — the sceptical, quea- 
tion-askiag faculty, to which all improvement, all progress, 
in due. Some of the sweetest, purest, and loveliest human 
beings on this earth are Raman Cathohc priests. I have 
had the pleasure, once in my life, of conversing with on 
absolute geiktlcman : one in whom all the little ^-anitiea, td| 
the little greedinesses, all the paltiy fuss, worry, affectation, 
haste, and ansioty springing from imperfectly disciplined 
self-love, — dff had been consumed; and the whole man 
was kind, serene, urbane, and utterly sincere. This per- 
fect gentleman was a Romau Catholic bishop, who had 
spent thirty years of hia life in the woods near l^e Supe- 
rior, trying (and failing, oa he frankly owned) to convert 
rascally Chippoways into tolerable human beings. " I 
make pretty good Christians of some of them," said he ; 
" hut i7i«n / No : it is impossible." But while I so highly 
rate this exquisite human being, I must remember that his 
task in life had been far easier than ours. The two grand 
difficulties of human life he never encountered, - 
difficulty of earning his subsistence, and the difficulty of 
rearing a family. " Thirteen year of temper in a pal- 
ace," says Doctor Marigold, "would try the worst of 
you ; but thirteen year of temper in a cart would try the 
best of you." The Catholic priest ought to be for gentler 
and sweeter than other men, since he has neither a cart to 
drive nor a temper to live witk It is also much easier tc 
live in a grand, lofty, conterapfttive way, in the forest, than 
in New York or Chicago. A Catholic priest, indeed, would 
be much to blame if he failed to attiun a high d^ree of 
aerenity, moral refinement, and paternal dignity. 

The training of priests is severe and long. They come 
to the altar to be ordained, with faces pallid and wasted by 
long fasting and late watching. Years before, when tbcy 
were little boys in the Sunday school, they were noted for 
their docility, and their interest in oil that related to the 
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Church. The pastor marked them, observed them. Ab 
soon as they were old enough, they aspired to serve the 
prieat at the altar; and this ambition was at length, after 
due trial and preparatiou, gratified, to the great delight and 
pride of parents and relations. A Protestant can hardly 
imagine the joy of Catholic parents at seeing their son min- 
JBtering to the prieat at the altar. Besides being a conspic- 
uouB reward for hie good behavior, and a kind of guaranty 
of his future good couduct, it is also something done toward 
his eternal salvation. Our Roman Catholic brethren, abound- 
ing in faith oa they are, scoff at the idea of being "justified 
by faith alone," and feel themselves bound "to work out 
fhcir Balvation." The muIous lad, impelled partly by this 
motive, but chiefly by natural love of the self-dei lying and 
devoted, soon belongs to the select band of altar boyg, who 
glory in assisting at the earliest mass, and in musses per- 
formed at midnight The pastor converses with the parents, 
and if they consent, but cannot afford the expense of edu- 
cating the boy for the priesthood, ways are found of aiding 
him through the preliminary studies. Those studies, — 
what are they 1 Latin, Greek, theology, and whatever else 
cnltivates the imagination and aasiata faith, without giving 
play to that best something in the best human minds which 
will not take things for granted, — which inquires, doubts, 
denies, reasons, and presses on to better ways of thinking. 
That most powerful instinct, too, which urges the young 
man, like the spring bird, to seek his mate, baa to he extin- 
guished or controlled ; and to this end fasting, watching, 
and other painful mortifications are enjoined, increasing in 
intensity as the time draws near for the final and irrevoca- 
ble act of renunciation. With pinched checks and sunken 
eyes, and souls on fire, the yoimg men kneel to receive 
ordination, while all good. Catholics who look upon the 
scene are filled with a feeling that wonid be compassion 
if it were not triumphant joy, " We believe," says a con- 
vert, who witnessed the ceremony lately, "there wore few 
dry eyes in that basement chapel when the long ceremony 
came to its close, when the Inst words of benediction bad 
been given to the newly consecrated priests by the uplifted 
hands of the bishop ; and cold and selfish must have been 
the heart which did not linger to send up a fervent ^tvtiKn^ 
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that God would give perseverance to those youthfiil and 
self-devoted liiborers in hie vineyard. But never shall wo 
forget the zeiLl and eagemese witli which the first mass of 
lew priest wa§ attended, or how the crowd, men, wo- 
ihildren, pressed forward at its close to receive the 
bcnedigtioa from those innocent and now 8ancti6ed palms. 
So precious is this first blessing from a newly ordained priest, 
that old priests and even bishops come eagerly forward, and 
bow their heads under the ficahly anointed hands." 

Siuuere ! The aincereat believers in the world are our 
Roman Catholic brethren. Faith, like eveiy other fiiculty 
or habit, grows strong by eiercise. Every time a Catholic 
attends mass, he is required to perform the most tremen- 
dous act of faith ever attempted by the human mind since 
its creation. Whatever may be n'^ak or wanting in Catho- 
lics, they abound in faith. 

Our lioman Catholic brethren are acquiring so great an 
estate iu the United States, and acquiring it bo rapidly, 
that it beeomes a. matter of public concern how they get i^ 
what they do with it, and, especially, what they teiil do 
with it by and by, when it shall have liocome the largest 
property hold in the coimtry by or for an organisation. 
Other organiiatioos usually live from hand to mouth ; but, 
somehow, the Catholics always contrive to have a little 
money ahead, to invest for the future. The Catholic Church, 
seven tenths of whoso members are exempt from the income 
tax because their income is under a thousand dollars a year, 
is a capitalist, and has the advantage over other oi^niza- 
Uons which a man has over his fellows who, besides earning 
his livelihood, has a thousand dollara to operate with. 
There are spots in the Western country, over which the 
prairie winds now sweep without obstruction, that will one 
day be the sites of great cities, Our Roman CatboUo 
brethren mark those spots, and construct maps upon which, 
not existing towns alone ore indicated, but probable towns 
also. A professor of one of our Western colleges saw, two 
years ago at Rome, a better map of the country west of the 
Mississippi than he ever saw at home ; upou which the lino 
of the Pacific Railroad ft-as traced, and every spot was dot- 
ted where a settlement would naturally gather, and a con- 
jecture recorded as to its probable importance. Five 
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huudred dollars judiciously invested iii certain localitiea now 
will buy land which, in fifty years, or in twenty, may be 
worth one hundred millionB. Thirty-seven yeara ago the 
best thousand acres of the site of Chicago could have 
been bought for a dollar and a quiirter an acre ; and there 
is one man. now in Chicago who ownB a lot worth twenty 
thousand dollars which he bought of the government for 
fifteen cents and five eighths. Now, there are m the Ito- 
man Catholic Church men whose buaincKs it is to turn such 
facts to the advantage of the church, and there is tdso a 
systematic provision of money for them to expend for the 
purpose. 

Look, at our island of Manhattan I Sixty-seven years 
ago the^ft, were but one or two small Catholic churches 
upon iti^lPt was not until 1 808 that there was such a per- 
sonage as a Roman Catholic bishop of New Yorli. Run 
over the diocese now, and what do we find 1 Chiuvhes, 68 ; 
ohiipcls attached to institutions, 29 ; colleges and theological 
seminaries, 4 ; academies and select schools, 23 ; parochial 
schools, one to nearly every church ; charitable asyluma 
and hospitals, II; religious communities of men, 6; of 
women, 10. But this enumeration, us every New-Yorker 
knows, convoys no idea of the fiacts. Everything which 
our Roman Catholic brethren buy or build is bought or . 
built with two objects in view, — duration and growth. 
Hence massive structures, and plenty of land ! Wherever 
on this island, or on the lovely waters near it, yon observe 
a spot upon which nature and circumstances have assem- 
bled every charm and every advantage, there the foresight 
and enterprise of this wonderfiil orgtuiizatiun have placed, 
or are placing, something enormous and solid with a cross 
over it. The marble cathedral which is to contain ten 
thousand persona is going up on the precise spot on the 
Fifth Avenue which will be the very best for the purpose 
as long OS the city stands. Yet, when that site was eclcct- 
ed, several years ago, in the rocky wilds beyond the cattle- 
mai'ket, no one would have felt its value except a John 
Jacob Astor or a Roman Catholic Archbishop, This mar- 
ToUous church bo possesses itself of its members, that 
Catholic priests arc as wise and acute and pushing fur the 
church as the consummate man of business is for his own 
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^^F estate. Our eicellent imd zealous fHcads, the Pauliet 
^^ Fathers, when they planted themaelTes on the Ninth Ave- 
nue opposite Weehawken, bought a whole block ; and tbus, 
for k<SH money than one house-lot will be worth in five 
years, Becured nwra enough for the expansion of their com- 
munity and its operations for ten centuriea ! And there b 
the Convent of th« Sacred Heart, in the upper part of the 
island, — the old Lorillard conn try -eeat ; and the great 
establiahmenta of the Sisters of Charity on the Hudson, 
where Edwin Forrest built his toy-castle, — were ever sites 
better chosen 1 Mark, too, the eiteat of the grounds, the 
BoUdity of the buildingB, and the forethought and good 

I sense which have presided over all the arrangements. 
All these things wist money, though bought and built 
with most admirable economy. Fifty million (loll^' worth 
of land and buildings the church probably owns in the 
diocese of New York ; one l^lf of which, perhaps, it ac- 
quired by buying land when land was cheap, and keeping 
it till it boa become dear. Frotcstunts will not fail to note 
the wisdom of this, And to reflect ujion the weakness and 

k distracted incfficieucy of our mode of doing business. But 
the question remains : How was the other half of this great 
estate accumulated in half a century by an orgauizatioD 
drawing its revenues chiefly from mechanics, small store- 
keepers, laborers, and servant-girls 1 Why, in the simplest 
way possible, and without laying a heavy burden ou any 
one. The glory of the Catholic Church, as we all know, is, 

I that it ia the church of the poor ; and in this fact consists 
its strength, as well as its glory. 
The unit of the Catholic Church is the parish. A certain 
number of parishes constitute the diocese, and a certain 
number of dioceses form an arch-diocese ; hut the beginning 
of everything is the pariah. Just as a company of troops 
is at once a whole and a port, small in itself, but imaging 
in its organization the whole army, independent and yet 
subordinate, such is a parish to the Church Universal It 
so happened that a now parish was organizing in the city 
of New York, while this article was forming out of chaos ; 
and I read from the front windows, stuck upon a lamp-post 
(in violation of an ordinance), a houdhUl irhicb explains 
how it ia done : — 
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"NOTICE TO CATH0LIC3. 

"a NEW PABISH. 

"The Moat Eevorend Archbishop McCloskey has up- 
pointed the undersigned to take charge of a new parish, 
which will extend Irom the east aide of Fourth Avenue to 
the Eaat River, and from the north side of Eighteenth 
Street to the Bouth side of Twenty-Fourth Street. 

DEMILT HALL, 

Northwest comer of Second Avenue and Twenty-Ninth 
Street, will bo opened on and after Sunday, Joil 5th, 1868, 
for divine service. 

" On Sundays, at Eight o'clock. 

" High Mass, Nine o'clock. 

"On Holy Days of Obligation, Maaa at Seven and at 
Nine. 

" On other days. Mass at Seven. 

"Sunday school will meet at the Hall on Sundays at 
Eight o'clock, A. M., and will continue one hour after Mass. 

"At the Eight-o'clock Maaa on Sundays, and at the 
Nine-o'clock Mass on Holy Days, a portion of the Hall will 
be reserved for children. 

" Confessions will be beard every Saturday, commencing 
at Four o'clock, p. u. 

"R. L. BuRTSELL, D. D., Pastor. 

"CBBunua DAT, 18BT." 

Observe now the simplicity and efficiency of the ^atem. 
St Stephen's parish, containing twenty-five thousand Catho- 
lic boiiIb, had become too populous to be adequately served 
by one church ; and therefore this slice (a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile wide, containing, perhaps, ten thousand 
Catholics) is cut off from it to form a new parish. The 
archbishop looks about omon^ his clergy for a, priest fitted 
by nature and circumstancea to organize a parish and pro- 
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vide for it Bttitable buildings. The priest solected feels 
hiniBelf honored by the appointment ; it is promotion to 
him ; it is reward and stimulus. He comes to his' new 
field unshackled, eicept by the genenJ laws and usages of 
the Church. The same Chureh which tries aud tests with 
BHCJi unreleutmg severity the candidates for the priesthood 
trusts her priests with great freedom, great power, gre^ 
responsibility, while supplying them with the most power- 
ful motives to exertion. She supplies both kinds of motives, 
the noble and the commonplitcc. This priest hits a church 
to build, schools to farm, a parish to create. He has no 
wife : the Church is his spouse. He has no child : tha 
Church ia his heib ! Professional pride, etprit dn eorp*, 
human ambition, and all the other ordiiury motives to 
eicrtioD, conspire in this man with benevolence and religion : 
since he firmly oud entirely believes that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the sweetest, holiest, sublimest thing known 
to man, — his best consolation here, and his siu^st passport 
to happiness yonder. 

In \mion there ia strength ; and yet when a. thing is to 
be done, one man must do it. Our Eoman Catholic breth- 
ren contrive to work at once, with the power of a union of 
two hmidred millions of members, and with the efficient 
force which only an individual can wield. This piest of 
the unformed parish is as independent aa the capttun of a 
frigate on hb own quarter-deck, who must ever keep an eye 
on the signals of the admiral's ship, but who when the sig- 
nal says Go in, lays bis ship alongside, and carries on the 
action in his own way, subject only to the rules of the ser- 
vice. This priest, too, is not required to waste his force 
and the best of his time in writing brilliant sermons for the 
entertainment of a cloyed, fastidious congregation. His is 
healthier, manlier work. He has to do, at t^mes, with con- 
tractors, masons, carpenters, architects. He is out of doors 
a good deal, watching the progress of buildings, upon tha 
erection of which his heart is set, and the completion oT 
which will gratify his pride aa well aa his benevolence, be- 
sides entitling him to consideration elsewhere. Seeing 
what a healthy aud full life these Cathohc priests lead, I 
no longer wonder to find them so round, contented, cheer- 
ful, aud merry. 
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Our priest, ae we see in the handbill, hii'CB a hall, and 
begins. The enterprise is self-Buataining from the first day. 
His three masses on Sunday, his daily mass, his vesper ser- 
rices, hta pew-rents, his fees, bring in money enough for all 
expenses, and a surplus for the chiuv:h which is to be 
erected. At eveiy mass there is a collection. A building 
committee is formed ; aubscription-booliB are opened ; fairs 
are held. In three years, come to this new parish, and you. 
shitU see : 1. A large and handsome church ; 2. A good 
parsonage, neit door to it ; 3. A five or sii story building 
adjoining for a parochial school, with two thousand children 
in it under the instruction of the Sisters of Charity and the 
Christian Brothers. This is no exaggeration ; for 1 am 
only stating here what has actually occurred in the next 
parish, — that of the Immaculate Conception, in East 
Fourteenth Street. Seven years ago, when Dr. Morrogh 
was appointed pastor of this parish, there was neither 
church, parsonage, nor school. He now has an excellent 
church, which he is about to enlarge, a sufficient parsonage, 
and an ojceedingly spacious and handsome school-house, 
wherein, by the time these lines are read, he will have 
twenty-five hundred children. It is true that Dr. Morrogh 
possesses unusual executive ability ; liut, on the other hand, 
his church is in the heart of one of the tenement-house 
regions, and he probably has not a hundred men in his 
parish who ever have n hundred dollars all at once. Prob- 
ably he can boast — and u proud boast it is for a Chriatian 
minister — that nine tenths of his flock are lalraring men 
and domestic servants. And it is these poor people who 
have solaced themselves by paying for these buUdings, 
which cannot have cost less than two hundred thousand 
dollars. Nor has it been a heavy burden to any one but 
the pastor. " Many a night I have lain awake," said be, 
" wondering where the money was to come from to go on 
with." But for the people of the parish it was easy enough. 
Are there not fifteen thousand of them I If each contrib- 
utes ten cents a week, does it not come to seventy-eight 
thousand dollars a year 1 

The regular revenues of a Catholic church in a city are 
numerous and lai^e. Hero is the Church of St. Stephen's, 
for example ; let us endeavor to estimate ita income : — 
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Six-o'clock maas an Sunda.; morning . . f 10.00 

SeTen-o'tlock jaaaa " "'.,,. 25.00 

Nine-o'eloclt •■ ■' "... 25.00 

Sundttj-achool colJeclion 10.00 

High masB at half post ten 4D.0O 

Vespers 20.00 

Six week-rlB.y luBsses, in kll 2R,00 

Total weekly income : .... |1S6.00 
This is equal to $ 8,060 for a year. Add to this the rent 
I powa, at an average of $ 75 each, and wc have on 
annual revenue of $ 53,060. The pew-rent, 1 believe, av- 
erages more than this ; although the pewa stand open to 
every comer, except at high mass and vcepers. 

Such ia the income. The expenses are not great : — 

Futor's mlaiy $ 600 

Three astdstant priests, in all 1,200 

Sexton, not more than 1,000 

Organist, probably 1,000 

Choir, about . 1,000 

Fire and gu, pomihly , 1,000 

Total expenses 1 8,800 

This leaves an excess of income over expenditure of 
(42,260. This excess, except a small annual tax for the 
Krohbishop and the general interests of the diocese, is all 
expended in the parish. Upon most of these new city 
churches there is a debt which has to be provided for. If 
the parish is old enough to be out of debt, you may be sure 
it needs a new or an enlarged church, for which a tiind ia 
forming, If its church is sufficient, and the porsom^ 
adequate, then yon may expect to see the pnstor directing 
the construction of a parochial school-house, large enough to 
draw off from the over-crowded public schools of the neigh- 
borhood the two thousand too many children on their rolls. 
Or, perhaps, there is connected with the church a religious 
community whose operations are enpensive. Thus, by the 
unstimulated, quiet operation of the 8yst«m, all our cities 
will be covered with costly Catholic stnictures, which will 
constantly increase in splendor and niunber. In some New 
England villvi^H, and in several New England towns, the 
Catholic Church is already much the most solid, spacious, 
and ornate ecclesiastical edifice in the place. It must be 
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Bo; for the poor, besidea being more generous than the 
rich, are hundreds of times more numerous, and their pen- 
nies flow in a continuous stream. Nor do they confine 
their gifts to copper coin. " An Irish housemaid," says a 
paragrapli just afloat, " has given a stained-glaas window to 
the Catholic Church at Concord, New Hampshire." Noth- 
ing more credible. Two aervant^irls, in this very house 
where I am now writing, educated their brother for the 
priesthood, — keeping on year alter year, spending nothing 
for their personal gratification, llteraUy nothing, but sus- 
taining him respectably, until one ecstatic day they went 
off in their Sunday clothes, their two faces radiant with 
joy, to see him ordained. Having accomplished this work, 
they next saved the sum requisite ($ 250 each) for their 
honorable admission into a laborious religious order, in 
which they now ore. And yet the aelf-indulgent Parlor 
has the insoleuce to think itself morally superior to the 
self-denying Kitchen. The Recording Angel, if there is 
such a book-keeper, haa something to enter to the credit of 
the Kitchen much oftener, probably, than he has to that 
of the apartments above it ♦ 

But we are talking of the Huancial system of the church. 
The archbishop, as before observed, draws a small sum an- 
nually from each parish ; he also derives something from 
the revenues of the cathedral ; and he controls the large 
fuud arising from the sale of lots in the Cathohc ceme- 
teries, — all of which are the property of the diocese. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren decidedly prefer to be buried in 
cemeteries of their own. No strict Cathohc will bury a 
member of his family in Greenwood or Mount Auburn, for 
he does not feel that God Almighty's ground is quite good 
enough for his bones to moulder in until a bishop has said 
a few words over it. We must pardon him this harmless 
foible, iu consideration of our own similar weaknesses. The 
fact remains, however, that the income of the cemeteries 
' adds something considerable to the central fund of the dio- 
cese, which is applied to objects of diocesan importance. 
We may illustrate the working of this part of the system 
by showing how the new cathedral in the city of Now York 
was started, how it has been continued, and how it is to be 
carried on to completion. This edifice will probably coat 
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two millions of dolkrs. It would coat ten miUioiis if it 
were to he built by the city government. 

When Archbishop HughcB made up his mind, about ten 
yenrs ago, that the time had come for beginning a cathedral 
that would be worthy of the chief city of the Union, the 
debt upon the old cathedral had not been extinguished, the 
cemetery fund was eJinost consumed in enlarging and im< 
proving the cemeteries themselves, and the orchbisfaop was 
dependent for hia mere maintenance upon the product of 
the tax upon the parishes. No matter ; tlie time had come 
for beginniug ; and every New-Yorker now sees how per- 
fectly the commencement of the enterprise was timed. But 
there was no money. If it had been a Protestant enter- 
prise, this fact would have presented a slight impediment. 
It is only our Itoman Catholic brethren who cau undertake 
two-miliion-dollar cathedrals without having any money. 
The archbishop caused a circular letter to be written, an- 
nouncing his design, and requesting the person addressed 
to contribute toward it one thouaaud dollars, A copy of 
this letter, signed by the archbishop, was sent to every 
4ihitholio in the diocese known to be rich enough to afford 
himself the luxury of giving away a thousand dollars. A 
similar letter, also signed by the archbishop, was addressed 
to every Catholic who could be supposed capable of ^ving 
five hundred dollars ; and another letter to many who could 
be rationally expected to give two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; each of whom was invited to confer upon himself the 
pleasure and advantage of giving the sum mentioued in the 
epistle addressed to him. Such requests ore never made 
without due consideration, and they are seldom refused. 
Nor is the church too particular as to wAate money it shall 
accept I have before me a Catholic subscription paper, on 
which may be read : — 

Charles 0' Conor $350.00 



AU is fish that comes to the church's net. By this expe- 
dient the archbishop raised three hundred thousand dollars, 
— enough to buv the land, lay the foundation, and cany 
up the walls a few feet. About the time the war broke 
out UiB money was gone, and it vba highly convenient to 
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Stop. The orphans and the widows of the war were ft heavy 
charge upon all the city parishes. The ordinary collections 
at Chriatmafl and Easter (luicrcd to the orphan in all Cath- 
olic chwrches) were utterly inBiifflcient, and the people were 
called upon for further aid, which of course they gave most 
liberally. It waa obviously not a time to be building mar- 
ble cathedrals for poaterity, and so the walls were carefully 
boarded over. The war being ended, the new archbishop 
issued a, requisition, calling upon each pastor of a pariah 
for a contribution to the cathedral fund, and allowing him 
a certain time in which to collect it. Work upon the build- 
ing has been resumed, and will probably go on until it is 
completed ; for the old cqjbedral is out of debt, and the 
cemetery luod is now projfctive. 

The archbishop, be it obaerved, is the almost absolute 
ruler of the priests of bis province. He places them, re- 
moves them, suspends them, according to his own good 
will and pleasure, subject to the laws and usages of the 
church. There is no appeal against bis decisionH, except to 
Rome ; and this resource is seldom within the compass 'Df 
a priest. Rome is far away, and a priest appealing agaiqH 
the judgment of his superior must have a very good case or 
a very good friend, in order to obtain a favorable judgment 
But, on the other hand, a dignitary of the church is severely 
and long tested before promotion, and he is practically 
elected by the very men whom he is afterwards to govern. 
Soon after tbe death of an archbishop, the higher clergy of 
the province assemble to express their preferences with re- 
gard to bis successor. They send three names to Rome. 
Opposite the first name is written, Diijnju, worthy. Opposite 
the second, Dignior, worthier. Opposite the third name 
is written, Duptiaimut, most worthy. Tlie office is almost 
invariably assigned to the person whom his brethren thus 
indicate as their choice. The instances are rare in which an 
American prelate has abused his power over the clergj-, and 
I believe no priest has yet applied to Rome for the redress 
of a grievance. 

Among our Roman Catholic brethren the instinct of or- 
ganizing and co-operating is wonderfully developed. I have 
before me a list, not complete, of the Catholic orders, which 
contains tbe names of two hundred and fifty-one varieties, 
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each of which is im eipreBsion nnd a, permanent gratiGca- 
tion of the deaire of Bomo benevolent soiil. One example : 
Two hundred and fifty years ngo, a French priest, named 
Vincent de Paid, was requested by a lady of his flock to 
call the atteotioD of the congregation to the case of a desti- 
tute family lying sick- a mile from the town. He did so, 
and with such effect that the poor people were supplied 
with food in profusion, so that much of it was spoiled be- 
fore they could cooaume it. This priest, being one of those 
men whom every event instructs, was led to reflect upon 
the need there was in every large town of having the be- 
nign impvilses regulated, and the gifts of the Iwaevolent 
husbanded, so that noue of thep^sbould be wasted, and the 
supply should never be cxbausMl. The reaiUt of his med- 
itations we behold in the order of the Sisters of Charity, 
which all the world approves, and will over approve. But 
this was not all the good arising from Father Vincent's re- 
flections. To-day nearly every Catholic parish in large 
towns, in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, has 
within it it society called a " Couference of St, Vincent de 
Blul," the object of which is the systematic and judicious 
relief of the poor of the parish. These societies form one 
vast system of charity ; each conference reporting to a ' 
diocesan centre, each diocese reporting to a national centre, 
and each nation to the Head Centre of the organization, — 
a cardinal residing at Paris. From him again, as the blood 
pulses back ttom the heart to the estremitiea, a quarterly 
report ia sent to every comer of Christendom, which reaches 
every individual member of each conference. Any reader 
curious to know the practical working of the Bystem can 
gratify his desire by eipending ton cents at any Catholio 
bookstore, where he can buy the " Rules of the Society of 
St Vincent de Paul." 

Then there is the "Propaganda," or, as we sboidd term 
it, the missionary system. This, too, is an organization 
which embraces the whole world, and to the funds of which 
tens of mUlions of Catholics contribute. Each member of 
the organization gives one cent a week toward the eitenaion 
of the domain of the Church. In every ten members there 
person who ia authorized to receive the weekly cop- 
pers, and pay the dime over to an individual who is the 
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centro of ten tens. By the time the money reaches Ai* 
hands it haa become a dollar, and he hands the dollar to one 
who receives for ten of theae ten tens. We have now rolled 
up the aiuii to ten dollara, which is paid to the head of ten 
of the hundred tens ; and bo it goes on sweUiug until it 
reaches the chief of the propaganda, another cardinal, who 
lives at Lyons, He, in turn, sends to tho aocieties a report 
of the fjmud result, which, by a Bystem of handing from 
one ten to another, is made to reach every giver of a weekly 
cent. Thus is the money raised which sustaiBS the Church 
beyond the bounds i^ C'hriBtendom, and buys the Bites of 
uhurcheu where as yet there is no human habitation. 

There is no end to the chanties of our Komun Cathoho 
brethren and sisters, and all*that they do iu this way is 
done with the efficiency and power of a disciplined orgEmiza- 
tiou. An admirable cose in point is that of a community 
in Paris, which consists of all equal number of blind and 
seeing aiaters. In each cell there is one of each ; and it is 
part of the occupation of the sister who can see to aid, wait 
upon, and read to the sister who is hiiud. It does the 
heart good merely to know thnt such a sweet device as this 
has ever been conceived. There is a little book published 
in" Paris (and we ought to have such in our cities) which 
contains a cutalogue aud brief account of all the charitable 
organizations there, — JUanvel d*» (Euvrtg rt Ijittitutiont de 
Chariti. PuUii par Ordre dt M"- FArckevique, ifec. It 
contains a description of one hundred and ninety-two be- 
nevolent societies and systems. Any one would be puzzled 
to think of a malady, misfortune, deprivation, or peril for 
whioh there does not eiist in Catholic Paris Bome organized 
remedy, mitigation, or prevention. The mere enumeration 
would eihauBt all my remaining space, and I can only men- 
tion a few. There are societies for aiding mothers before, 
during, and after confinement; some of which y^ve in-door, 
others out -door aid ; some bcariug the whole charge, others 
part ; some aiding mothers themselves to form a fund 
sgajnst the time, and others insuring the required aid, 
whenever needed, in retmii for tho payment of a small sum 
periodically. There are societies for the preservation and 
assistance of every conceivable description of needy chil- 
dren, — lost children, abandoned children, neglected chit 
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dren, destitute children, bad children, blind, deaf and dumb, 
andcrippled children j children subject to fits, convalescent 
children, children whoso mothera have to go out to work, 
children who want to be apprenticed and cannot pay the 
required premium, children who have no one to teach them 
then- catechism ; orphan children in asjluma, orphan chil- 
dren living with relatives, orphan children in places, orphan 
children adopted, Polish orphans, Jewish orphans. Besides 
special hospitals for almost every kind of oirable and iu- 
curable maladies, there arc asylums for every description 
of disabled persons, — Uie blind, th% deaf and diunb, the 
crippled, the aged, the imbecile, the incompetent of all 
kiuds and degrees. And this vast systera of charity is car- 
ried on by our Itoraan CatMlic brethren and sisters, luid 
moat of the work is done by persons dedicated for life to 
the aen'ice of the afHictcd, and trained to discharge their 
vocation in the best manner. 

It is interesting to observe how each part of the Catholic 
system, besides promoting the general object, works in spe- 
cial harmony with special aims. Example : it is the wish, 
it is the fixed intention, of our Roman Catholic brethren to 
have a free school in every parish in the United States suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of all the Catholic children 
resident in the parisli. In the diocese of New York there 
ore sixty-one of these parochial schools, in which about 
twenty-five thousand pupils are taught, greatly to the 
relief of the cruelly crowded public schools. The relig- 
ious instruction given in these schools consists of a lesson in 
the catechism, the saying of a few short Catholic prayers, 
the reading of the Gospel for the day, and an occasional 
exhortation ; the whole occupying, on an average, twenty 
minutes a day. But it is not for the sake of the direct 
rehgions instruction that the pastors are so desirous of 
having parochial schools. There are several orders in the 
■chureh which are devoted to tlie work of instmction, — 
the Christian Brothers, some of the Sisters of Charity, the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and many more. It is from 
these orders that the teachers of the parochial schools are 
drawn ; and it is the Cafholiannff effect upon the minds of 
the children, of these still, self-contained, cheerful per- 
sona that the pastors chiefly value. There is a marvellous 
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economy, too, in the syetem ; for these pious aistera and 
devoted brothers only require the neceBsaricB of life. • Dr. 
Morrogh pays into the treasury of the Sisters of Charity 
two liundred dollars per annum for each sister employed in 
hia school ! The sisters live at the house of their order in 
Fifteenth Street, and go forth every morning to the schools 
to spend a laborious day in instructing ignorance, returning 
at noon and at night to their religious home. It will cost 
Dr. Morrogh about eight thousand dollars to sustain hia 
school, possibly ten thousand. It would cost the city of 
New York eighteen thousand doUars. it happened to be a 
snowy day on which I visited this school, and no one went 
home to dinner. But when dinner-time came, an apparatus 
containing a hot dinner for the aiators was brought round 
to them from their liome near by, and they all sat down 
together in a nice little room to enjoy it, with the musical 
accompaniment of twelve hundred romping girls. 

Surely there is something admirable aud iraitable in all 
this. 

Of course there is shadow to bo put into the picture. 
This amazing organization, or system of organizations, is 
the accumulated practical wisdom of many thousand years ; 
but it is the work of imperfect human beings, and partakes 
of their imperfection. " There is a provision in nature," 
says Goethe, "to prevent trees from growing up into the 
sky." Else, Conmiodore Vanderbilt would own all the 
railroads, and wo should all turn Catholics immediately. 
Every Protestant koows, or thinks ho knows, precisely 
what the defect is which prevents this interesting tree 
fi^m growing up into tbo sky, and Bproading its branches 
over the whole earth. I think I know. I think it is be- 
cause there ia not a sufficient provision in it for adapting 
its doctrine to the advancing mind of the race. 

Our Roman Catholic brethren, for example, firmly believe 
that miracles are daily wrought among them. They in- 
form me, that the most noted miracle yet performed in the 
United States occurred in the city of Washington on the 
10th of March, 1824. Bishop England, of Charleston, who 
ranked very high in the estimation of his brethren, inves- 
tigated this mimclc, published an account of it, and ap- 
pended to hia narrative the affidavits of thirty-seven persons, 
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ajl of whom testiKed to tha miraculous nature of the event. 
Mra. Ann Mottingly, widow, aged thirty-four, residing with 
her brother, the Major of Washington, had becu afflicted 
for sis years with a hard and paiufid tumor in the lower 
part of the left breast, which four of the leading phywciana 
of the city pronounced incurable, aud for which they pre- 
scribed only polliatiTC applications oud medicincB. She 
suffered all that a woman could suiFer and live, — vomitings 
of blood, intense chills, pain alnioHt insnpportuble, a moat 
diatreBsing cough, until she was reduced to a skeleton, aud 
lay at death's door. From long lying in bed, her ahoulders 
and back were ulcerated to such a degree that it was tor- 
ture to her to have her linen changed or to move in bed. 
In the fil^h year of her illnean the tidings began to be 
spread abroad in America of the wonderful cures wrought 
in Europe through the prayers of a certain Prince Hohen- 
lohe, a venerated priest of the Cathoho Church j and some 
of the friends of the afflicted lady besought her to make 
known her sufferings to this holy man, and beg his inter- 
cession in her behalf. The pastor of her church, with the 
consent of the Archbishop of Baltimore, wrote to the prince- 
ly priest,— as many others did in all porta of the world, — 
asking his prayers for this lady's recovery. The priest as- 
certained, however, that the Prince Hohenlohe had already 
made known his intentions with regard to all sick persona 
out of Europe who desired bis prayers. He would pray for 
such on the tenth day of every month at nine o'clock in 
the morning, and he called upon all who wished to enjoy 
the benefit of his intercession to fulfil certain conditions. 
They must have faith in the efflcocy of prayers; they must 
repent anew and deeply of their sins ; they must form an 
immovable purpose to lead an exemplary life ; they must 
perform a Noveno, or nine days' devotion, in honor of the 
Holy Kame of Jesus ; they must confess, do penance, and 
receive the sacrament ; and, finally, on the appointed dfty, 
the tenth of any month, at nine a. u., they must unite in 
prayers with the prince, far away on the other side of 
the ocean. 

With all these conditions Mrs. Ann Mattingly complied, 
The priest of her church, two hundred of her friends aud 
fellow-CatholicSj as well as some other sick persons, shared 
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in the Noveua, und tlic arclibisbop of the province " gra- 
ciouBlypromiaed tojoiuin prnyer with them on the appointed 
day, 10th of Mivrch instant." The Novenft was begun on 
the firat day of March, 1824, bo that it might end on the 
tenth. Ab there is a difference of six hours between the 
time at Washington and at the plaue in Germany where 
the prince lived, the priest appointed the hour of three in 
the morning for the lost solemn act of Bupphcation, and so 
notified all the families and persons concerned. At nine in 
the evening before, Mrs. Uattingly, who apparently had 
not many hours to live, confessed, and received absolution. 
At two iu the morning, the priest who was in special charge 
of the Novena said maAS in the church, and carried thence 
the sacrament to the atEicted lady's room, where he arrived 
about half past two. She was then so low and so inces- 
saiitly tormented by a cough, that the priest was appre- 
hensive she would die before she had communed. Tlie 
sacrament, however, was administered, and it cost the lady 
a painful effort of sii minutes to swallow it. The solemn 
ceremony being ended, the priest wrapped up the sacred 
vessels and implements, gave the usual blesaing to the 
kneeling family (five in number, all of whom swear to theae 
anA the followiug statements), and was making his last 
adoration of the Host before leaving, when he hea»^ a deep 
sigh issuing from the direction of the bed. He turned, and 
behold, — ■ a miracle ! Mrs. Mattingly sat up, stretched 
her arms forward, clasped her hands, and said, in a clear 
though weak voice, " Lord Jesus, what have I done to de- 
servB so great a favor 1 " Soba and shrieks hurst from the 
persona present. The priest rose from hia knees, and has- 
tened to the bedside. She raised hia hand. "Ghostly 
father," she cried, " what can I do to acknowledge such a. 
blesaingl" "Glory be to God!" he exclaimed ; "we may 
say so. 0, what a day for us ! " On being asked to tell 
what she felt, she said, " Not the least pam left." 

She went on to say, that, being overcome by her suffer- 
ings, and in expectation of immediate death, she hiut said 
to herself, " Lord Jesus, thy will be done ! " and at that 
instant she was completely relieved from all her piiiua. " I 
wish to get up," she cried, joyfully, "and give thanks to 
God on my knees"; and so she did, and remained kneeling 
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for tifteeu rainut«B vitliout Tatigue. She walked ; 
dreBSQd hereelf; she came dowii to breakfast; she ate 
heartily, aud renmined up all day, receiviiig the visita of 
friends atid Btraugere, who came in crowds to see her. 
Every trace of the tumor was gone ! Tk* nlcer» tipon her 
back had vanithed, and left no scar ; aud, what was Btmngost 
of all, the matter which those uleers had discharged had 
all disappeared, both from the bed-olothea and from her 
own night-dress ! ! Upon this last point Bishop England 
is emphatic. " I am perfectly convinced," he says, " that, 
wore I diflposed to collect the testimony relating thereto, it 
would appear to the satisfaction of every unbiassed, impar- 
tial, aud judicious reader, unquestionable, that as miracu- 
lous a change took place in the state of the clothing of the 
bed and of the body as there did in the atate of the body 
itself." 

This assertion of the Bishop is safe, because upon such 
subjects »o reader ia unbiassed, no reader is impartial. 

This narrative illustrates a very important difference be- 
tween our Roman Catholic brethren and ourselves. A good 
Catholic, no matter what his rank or culture, believes in 
%uch things without an effort. It was not necessary for the 
faith of Catholics that Bishop England should gather aflch 
a mass of toBtimony. Three good witnesses would have 
auificed quite aa well as three dozen. But no amount or 
(jiiality of testimony could convince a Protestant mind that ' 
Mrs. Mattingly'a tumor was cured miraculously, and her 
linen miraculously cleansed. For my part, if the President 
and Vice-President, if the whole Cabinet, both houses of 
Congress, and the judges of the Supreme Court, had all 
sworn that they saw this thing done, aud I myself had 
Buen it, — nay, if the tumor had been on my own body, and 
had seemed to myself to be suddenly healed, -—still I 
should think it more probable that all those witnesses, in- 
cluding myself, were mistaken, than that such a miracle had 
been performed. Such ia the incredulity of a modernized 
mind, especially if that moileruiMd mind has occasionally 
served on a jury, and so learned the value of human testi- 

How different with Cathohcs ! " Why ! " says Father 
Hecker, " we do not worship a dead God 1 Where is the 
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improbability 1 No one doubts God's ability to heal hiB 
faithful servants ; why should we find it so hard to believe 
that ho does sol Protestants usually admit that miroeles 
were gnce performed, and they still nee language in their 
prayers which implies an expectation of miraculous aid. 
We Catholics have a living practical faidi in Providence, 
irhicb you Protestants think you have, and hav» not And 
where is your authority for saj-ing that, during a certain 
^Ibriod of the world's history, miracles were wrought, but 
that there came a moment when they ceased to be wrought I 
Why is it rational to believe in a miracle which occurred 
Anno Domiui 33, but wholly irrational to believe in one 
wrought Anno Domiui 18681" 

These are not the precise words of the Superior of the 
PaulistB, but such are some of his ideas. I did not, do not, 
cannot answer his questions. My office is merely that of 
reporter. I have yet to relate the special measures now on 
foot for the conversion of us all, and the grounds upon 
which our Romnn Catholic brethren rest their confident ex- 
pectation of being in another generation or two the domi- 
nant church of the United States. 

Are we all going to he Roman Catholics, then, about the * 
yeaai945) 

So we are assured by some of our more sanguine Roman 
Catholic brethren. And, really, the ancient church, not in 
"this young coimtry only, but in Europe too, and especially 
in Fraoce, Germany, and England, apjioors to be renewing 
its youth, and pressing forward most vigorously to occupy 
and reoccupy. It is regaining its audacity. It is begin- 
ning again to take the initiative. It hits back once more. 
It even succeeds in turning the tau(;h against us sometimes, 
which is a great point gained. It has taken the chimih 
eighty years to recover from the mockery of one man, and 
it is now using his terrible weapon against its own enemies. 
Few better burlesques have over been written than the 
one recently published in England, and repubhshed in New 
York, entitled " The Comedy of C-onvocation in the English 
Church," in which the one great excellence of tliat church 
is ridiculed in the most delicious manner. The point of 
superiority of the Church of England over some others is, 
~~' waa, that it allowed a wide latitude of opinion, and did 
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not set up to be an infallible teacher. Tliis ii 
ridiculed ; but the Dovelty of tlie burleaquB ia, that it is i 
exquisitely aud good-naturedly done. The jiete blood U bi 
ginning to tell. There ia one eitractiblo passage of thU 
maaterpiece of fun, which may aorvG to ilhiMtrate the uew 
spirit of which I apeak. " Arclidcacon Jolly," one of the 
speakers at 4he unagi nary con vocatiou, explains the oper»< 
tion of a new eocicty, which, he aaid, was called " The So 
ciety for oonsidering the best Means of keeping alive in 
CormptiunB of Popery id the luterests of Gospel Truth." 

" It was, of course," the jolly Archdeacon continued, " i 
strictly secret organization ; but he had been favored, he 
knew not why, with a copy of the prospeclus, and as he had 
DO intention of becoming a member, he would commuuicata 
it to the house. It appeared from this document, an4 
could be confirmed from other soiu^ob, that a depntatioi 
was sent last year to Borne to obtain a private interview 
with the Pope, in order to entreat bis Holiness not to reforn 
a. aiiigle Popish corruption. A handsome present was in 
trusted to the deputation, and a liberal contnbution to tb 
Peter's Pence Fund. Tlie motives set forth in the preftis 
>ble of the address presented to his Holiness were, i 
stance, of the following nature ; They urged that I 
large body of most respectable clergjmen, who had no p 
Bonal ill-will toward the present occupajit of the Holy S 
had maintained themselves and their families in com.^ 
for many years exclnsively by the abuse of popery ; o 
if popery were taken away, they could not but coutemplati 
the probable results with imettBiticBB and alarm. MoreovM 
many eminent members of the profession had gained i 
reputation for evangelical wit, learning, and pie^, as weT 
as high dignities in the Church of England, by setting fortl 
in their sermons, and at pulilic meetings, with all their hm 
rowing details, the astounding alximinations of the Chord 
of Rome. The petitioners implored his Holiness not to fa 
indifferent to the position of these gentlemen. Many oi 
their number had privately requested the deputation 1 
plead their cause with the amialilo and benevolent Pius 12^^ 
Tliua the great and good Dr. M'Nickel represented reaped 
fiilly that he had filled his cliurch, and let all his pewr^ 
during three -and -twenty years, by elegantly slaadoin 
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priests and nuns, mid powerfully illustrating Romish miper- 
Htitititts. A dergjraan of noble birth hud attained to the 
honurs of the episcopate by handling alternately the same 
aubjecta, and a particularly pieasing doctrine of the Millen- 
nium, and had thus been enabled to confer a valuable living 
on his daughter's husband, who otherwise ooulil not have 
hoped to obtain one. An eminent cinoa of ^^old fionum 
Catholic abbey owed his distinguished position, which he 
hoped to be allowed to retain, to the fact of his having 
proved so clearly that the Pope was Antichrist ; and ear- 
nestly entreated his Holiness to do nothing to forfeit that 
character, A well-known doctor of Anglican divinity waa 
on the point of (juittiitg the country in despair of gaining 
a livelihood, when the idea of preaching against popery 
was suggested to him, and he had now reason to rejoice 
that he had abandoned the foolish scheme of emigration. 
.... Finally, a young clergyman, who hod not hitherto 
much distinguished himself, having often but vainly solic- 
ited a member of hia congregation to favor hia evangelical 
attachment, at length hit upon a new expedient, and 
preached so ravishing a discourse on the matrimonial pro- 
hibitions of the Romish Church, and drew so appalling n 
moMre of the domestic infelicities of the Romiah priest- 
I hood, that on the following Monday morning the young 
I lady made him an offer of her hand and fortnne." 

Nothing could be better for its purpose than this, and 
I the whole pamphlet of one hundred and thirty-eight pages 
} is executed quite as- well. The anrprising feutiiro of the 
I performance is, that the author never luiisea for a single 
f tostont into ill-temper, — such is the strength of his talent, 
} and the entironoas of his faith. In conversing with Catholic 
priests, I have been repeatedly struck with the same impcr- 
' torbable good-humor, the same absolute confidence in the 
I impre^ubility of their position, 

I . Another fruit of the church's recovered audacity lies 
I before me, in the Abb6 Maynard's new " Life of VoltaifB," 
I Mlled forth, apparently, by the great stir iu France reault- 
J'ing from the proposal to erect a national monument to 
I Voltaire in Paris. " You ore a. humbug," said Voltaire to 
L the Church, in ninety-seven volumes du^ecimo. " You Va 
LBnother," replies Abbii Maynard, in two volumes wA^.'^q. 
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This indefatigable Abbi has gone over the ' 
umea or ao which coutaiu tho 3-ct unwritt«n story of Vol- 
taire's life, and has gathered from them every incident and 
every scnteuce the cold relation or quotation of which vould 
moke aguinat his subject. The rcault is, that hia work ia, 
at once, the truest and the falsest upon Voltaire ever writ- 
ten ; most fS the facte ithich he chooses to ^ve ore stat«d 
with a certain exactness, but most of that in Voltaire'a 
career which made it worth while to reh^tc those facts at 
nil is not mentioned. It is evident, ncTertheless, that the 
A\M is as honest as he is patient ; be merely canuut tee 
anything in Voltaire except his poor, human foiblea. His 
work is chiefly interesting as auolher evidence that our 
Homan Catholic brethren are becoming militant again, and 
do not mean to be hit without striking ont from the ahoid- 
der at their assailant. 

By a curious chance, it happened that the same steamer 
which brought these two tliick volumes from France brought 
also Le Vrai Voltaire, of M. Pompery, also publiaheci in 
18ti7, in which two things are asserted of the great master 
of mockery; 1. That he was the most extraordinary of 
men ; and, 2. That he was the eon^mmate CAruitiiiH of ail 
timti I Both of those works came to me in the same bfMn- 
paper parcel. Both were publisliod in the same Paris, in 
the same year; both were wTitten by Frenchmen for French- 
men. Such a creature is man when lie shuts up in party 
that mind of his which was meimt to range free over the 
whole ! Of these two works, that of the AbbS is by far the 
most able and thorough ; and he does not fiul to nrge home 
to the Paris of this moment that the virtuous people of 
France are still those who go to mass and confess their 
sins. Ah ! that b the difficult argument to answer ! As 
tho authoritative expounder of the universe, the mission 
of the church may, indeed, be nearly accomplished f but as 
an organization for tho inculcation of virtue, the baat part 
of its career is only just now begnining. 

Persons who are so nnfortunato as to be obliged to travel 
ranch in the public vehicles and vessels of tho city of New 
York frequently have religions tracts offered them by a 
fellow-sulTerer, who draws a bundle of them from his pocket, 
aud hands them around. It has, perhaps, occurred to otfasn J 
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besides myself, what a powerful mesiM of doti^ good this 
might be if the tracts were writtea io jiut the ri^t wKf, 
on just the right subjects, bj tml; mligbtencd nuj *jid[m- 
thetio meu ; and perhaps othen hftve wondered, bnides 
myself, that Ruch ua obrioos and ea«y vnj of •pfeadio^ 
abroad good knowledge, good principlea, and good feeing 
should be so long neglected by peraoDS capdJe of naing it 
with effect. I hope yet to see oar onuuboaea Ettcted with 
tracts nrittcD by such peraons as Mr. Emenon, Dr. HoloKa^ 
Mr. Lowell, Mr. Norton, Mr. Curtis, Dr. BeOowa, Hosaee 
Greeley, Dr. Chapin, Mr. Mayo, Mr. Higginaoo, Mn.Stov^ 
Gail Hamilton, Mr. Beecher, Goldwin Smitb, Cbaiiea Dick- 
ens, and aU the other good f«Do«a of either aex wiw lore 
their Hpeciefl, and haTe a wiae or friendly word to say b> 
them. It will only be ncceamy for them to write a grest 
deal better than they ever did before. 

Our Itomao Catholic brethren hare at length awoke to 
the power of the four-paged tract, and they are using it with 
increasing freijueocy and akilL This movement mitipitea 
the horrors of city tmrel ; for the Catholic tracts, besides' 
containing much information little known to ua pToteslanta, 
ore written in a lively strain, often in the form of dialogue. 
It ia not a bad thing, about half-way down town, to liara 
politely put into your hands a sprightly little piece, upc« 
" What my Uncle siud about the Pope." 

" One day, in the Central Park, we sat down tm a ■■• 
shady seat, and Uncle George took out a. newspaper ttm 
Aa his eye glanced down the columns he i " ' 
grunt, and hit the ground very sharply with h 

" ' Got the gout, Uncle 1 ' said 1. 

" ' No, my dear, it 's nothing but the flU fn 

" ' Who is he. Uncle 1 ' 1 inqntrad. 

" ' I am sorry to say he 'a a had aHk M7 ' 
Uncle George, looking at me orcr (■ ly^^rf 

" ' Why don't the police take Ih a^ Aaa. -^ 

I asked. . 

" ' Because there ere aa mmty^pf ''■•' 

him, Fred, there's btm abm^^H^ 
■ ■ ■■ • thedtawV-^WF* 
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fewer witnesses you can get to nppejir ngainBt him, and lie 
always nianages to como off " not guilty." ' 

" ' How many people believe he ia a good man, Uucle 1 ' 
I inquired. ' A dozen now, I ahould n't wonder T 

" ' A dozen ! ' exulaimed the old gentleman ; ' see here * ; 
and he commenced drawing figures on the gravelled walk 
with his cane. ' There,' said he, pointing to the sum he 
had marked on the ground, ' what do you m«te of that I ' 

" ■ There 'b a 2," said I, ' and ci naught, and on 8, and six 
more naughts. Why, Uncle, that "ahM Aw«tWa/irfey»4< 

" ' Thgt 's about it, my dear.' " 

It is much more amuBing to read such a sprightly per- 
formance as this than to sit opposite sii jmre of eyes, 
occupied only in the emtiftrroasiug task of not '1 catching " 
any of them. Useful knowledge, too, is acquired. It is 
agreeable to know the esnct figures about anything. Thero 
is a tract npon "Article II. of the Popular Creed," whiclt 
is, "All men cannot believe alike." There ia also one upon 
■ Article I. of the same creed : " It is a matter of no impor- 
tance what a man believes, if he be only sincere." There 
is another entitled " What shall I do to bo saved I " This 
is a dialogue, and the main question is thus answered : — 

" Mameat Inquirer. Will you be kind enough to tell me 
what practical answer is given in the Catholic Church to 
Catholics themselves who ask the question, * What shall I 
do to be saved 1 ' 

" Catholic. A Catholic is usually baptized in infancy, and 
is thereby invested with all the privities of a Christiao. 
As he grows older, he ia taught the principles of his re- 
ligion. If he lives up to them, and obeys God's oommand- 
ments, he is always tbo friend of God, and does not need to 
ask the question at all, just as a native-born citiieB vho 
has never forfeited his citizenslitp needs not to inquire bov 
he shall become a citizen. But if he turns away from Ood 
by sin, then . . . , tbe short practical answer to his question 
is, Prepare yourself, and como and make an humble and 
contrite confession of your sins." 

Most of the thirty tracts already issued are evidently 
designed to be read by Protestants, and aim to give correct 
BtatementH of certain Catholic doctrines which Catholics 
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claim are habituallj- misstated by Protestants. In the pub- 
lication of theso and other cheap works a Catholic Publica- 
tion Society hEis been formed, precisely similar in design to 
the " Methodist Book Coucem." In ahort, our Komau 
Catholic brethren are adopting, one after nnotlier, all our 
Protestant plans and espedicnts ; they are tm-ning our own 
artillery against us. As usual with them, it is one man 
who is working this new and most effective idea ; but, as 
usual with them also, this one man is working by, with, 
and through an organisation which muUiplies kls force one 
hundred times, and constitutes him a person of national 
importance. Readers who take note of the real^ impor- 
tant things transpiring around them will know at once that 
the individual referred to is Father Hecker, Superior of the 
Community of the Paulists, in New York, editor of the 
" Catholic World," and director of the Catholic Publication 
Society. It is he who is putting American machinery into 
the ancient ark, and getting reiidy to run her by steam. 
Here, for once, is a huppy man, — happy in his faith and 
in bis work, — ture that in ^reading abroad a knowledge 
of the true Catholic doctrine ho is doing the best thing 
possible for his native land. A tall, healthy-looking, robust, 
handsome, cheerful gentleman of forty-five, endowed with a 
particular talent for winning confidence and regard, which 
talent has been improved by many years of active esereise. 
is a particular pleasure to meet with any one, at such a 
I time as this, whose work perfectly satisfies his conscience, his 
I benevolence, and his pride, and who is doing that work in 
f the most favorable circumstances, and with the best co- 
' operation. Imagine a benevolent physician in a populous 
1 hospital, who has in his office the medicine which he is 
per/set/!/ certain will cure or mitigate every case, provided 
I only he can got it taken, and who is surrounded with a 
I oorps of able and zealous asaiataiits to aid him in peiBuadiug 
I the patients to take it ! 

I Tliis eicellent and gifted man is a native of the city of 
I Kew York, where his two brothers are well known as con- 
I trolling the business of supplying the city with every de- 
1 Bcription of flour and meul ; their establishment being 
i»mong the most extensive of the kind in the world. The 
I ather of these three boys was a Presbyteriau, the mother 
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a Methodist ; but neither of them wf 
sectarian, and the boys were allowed tho iisual free range 
among iill the churches of the town. It was an affection- 
ate, entirely virtuouB, and estimable family, of German ori- 
gin, with a decided bios among tho younger members 
toward spiritual inquiries oud subjects. The three boys, 
in particular, had the true German fondness for one another, 
and, in due time, went into business together, — that Tery 
business which has since grown to such wonderful propor- 
tions. They l>egan, however, as bakers and dealers in flour 
it) a small way ; all three, I believe, working at the kneod- 
ing-trougii and at the oven's fiery mouth. Their business 
prospered ; it soon became evident that a great success was 
within their reach, to attain which they had nothing to do 
but go on in the way they were going. But this assurance 
of success having been reached, one of the brothers ceased 
to dud the business interesting. He was young, vigorous, 
athletic, full of life and cheerfulness, and he said to himself : 
" A man requires but a few cents a day (this was nearly 
thirty years ago) for his sustenance ; why take oil this 
trouble to get those few cental Is there nothing better or 
other for a man to do in his short hfe than earn his livingl 
Must I eipond my whole revenue of strength in merely 
getting the very trifling supplies needed to keep the bodily 
machine goingl — must I really ? " Revolving such thoughta 
in his oJixious mind, he continued faithfully to knead the 
dough and draw the loaves. Always an eager reader, ho 
now becflme a student. He used to be up at four in tho 
morning studying Kant and the other metaphysicians ; and, 
as kneading "docs not engross the mind, he nailed his alge- 
bra to the wall before his trough, that he might use tho 
unemployed portion of his intellect while at his work. But, 
whatever he studied, the questions ever present with htm 
were. What is man! whence came hel why is ho herel 
whither is he goingl what does it become him to doT — 
questions which no creature worthy of the name of man 
ever escaped, or ceased to ask, until he had either found 
answers, or ascertained them to be imanswerable. 

In quest of light upon these problems, he went the round 
of the sects, attending the services, reading the books, and 
ccnverung with the leadero of each. What he longod for 
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was a life of Belf-renuncitttion, — a life wholly devoted to 
worthy objects estc-mril to himself. He used to ask Prot- 
estBots, how he, I. T. Hecker, baker, of the city of New 
York, could fulfil such injunctions as, "Sell all and follow 
me," and, " Forsake father and mother for my sake." They 
answered that these were figurative espreasions, or, if not 
figurative, yet not appUcable to the caae of a youug gentle- 
man of good biisiness prospects, residing on the populous 
island of Manhattan in the nineteenth century. " It was 
going too far ; it was mere youthful enthusiasm ; it waa 
not suited to the nineteenth centurj- ; there was no occa- 
sion for anything of that kind in modem times." These 
remarks silenced him for a while, but did not satisfy him ; 
he was still seeking his religion, and with a deeper longing 
than before. He resolved to make it the business of his 
whole existence, if noocssary, to find the solution of his 
difficulty. " It is a necessity," he said to himself, " to find 
a religion coinciding with the dictates of reason, and com- 
mensurate with the wants of our whole natui'e, or else to 
wait for its revelation. If I 6nd no such religion, and Ood 
deigns not to reveal it, then on my tomb shall be written : 
' Here lies one who aaked with sincerity for truth, and it 
was not given. He knocked earnestly at the door of truth, 
and it waa not opened, He sought faithfully after truth, 
and he found nothing.' " He now avoided female society, 
because he was determined, until the great question waa 
settled, to keep his destiny in his own hands, and not com- 
phcate the difficulty by blending with his own the fate of 
another. He withdrew from business also ; gave up those 
brilliant prospects opening Ijeforo the house of Hecker 
Brothers, and set out on a jonmey in search of wisdom. 
The world has but one way of judging a case of this na- 
ture : •' Poor Hecker is crazy " ; aud perhaps tlio world ia 
not wholly in the wrong. 

Every reader has heard of Brook Farm in Massachusetts, 
where Hawthorne, Ripley, C. A. Dann, G. W. Curtis, and 
many other young philosojiliers, took up their abode twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, and sought to realize in their daily 
life all that this young New-Yorker was meditating. Tliey, 
too, had indulged the fond delusion of increasing the ha[>- 
pineas by lessening the difficulties of life, uid of arrnnging 
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their lives upon a better system thau the natural order. 
To Brook Farm the youthful Beekcr after wisdom dkeoted 
his steps, and cast in his lot with the noble band. It nat- 
uralJy fell to his shore to make the bread for the housebold, 
which be did on the true Hecker principle. No one found 
at Brook Farm what he sought there. After nine months' 
residence Mr. Hecker left that iiopeaceful abode uo wiser 
thau lie came, and went off with Thoreau to one of that 
philosopher's extremely iueipeuaive places of residenes. 
They eiperimented together upon the neoeasary coat of 
maintaining human life, and upon this point they actually 
arrived at a result They discovered that they could live 
well enough upon nine cents a day each, — an island of 
certainty in a sea of doubt, but not large enough for a 
'dwelling-place for two souls. Thoreau found it sufficient 
for bimaelf for a while, and wrote a highly entertaining 
book relating his rcaideuce thereon. 

Meanwhile, the bi'othors and friends of Mr. Hecker were 
pressing him to return and resume his place in the ever- 
cxpandjug business. After much reScction, it occurred to 
hun that a man having many other men iu his employment 
might perhaps find a sphere for all his nobler aims in pro- 
moting their welfare. He may have been reading Carlyle'B 
fantastical Toryism in Past and Present, where this par- 
ticular kind of impertinence is higlily extolled. However 
that may be, he consented, about the timo of his coming of 
age, to return to the ordinary life of men, and to take bis 
proper place in the businew, on two conditions : 1. That 
tbo three brothers should possess all things in common, 
liave no separate purse ; and, 3. That he should have con- 
trol of all the men employed. His brothers gladly consent- 
ing, ho returned. He now tried in all ways known to him 
to benefit the workmen. He fitted up a nice i-oom, and 
stored it well with hooks, periodicals, and games, in which 
he invited them to pass their leisure hours. He endeavored 
to give tbem good advice, as well as to comfort and en- 
courage them. But it would not do. The attempt to 
teach others only brought home the more painfiUly to faia 
mind how sorely he needed instruction himself. He was 
trying to feed other men, while himself was starving. 
Grojiing in the dark, blind, blind, blind, he was presumiug 
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to guide tlie steps of his fellowB. If he fisflerted something 
resperting their duty, and they questioned it, he knew of 
BO iuMUble standurd to which he conld appeal. He couJd 
not tell them what man's duty really was, for he knew not 
why man was plat'ed here, nor what placed him, nor whith- 
er he was bound, nor whether he was bound anywhither. 
He did not quite like to confess this to the men he was try- 
ing A help ; but if they pressed him close, he stammered 
and hesitated, and, if they pressed him closer, he was dumb. 
Ho persevered, however, for a year. Then he gave it up, 
and resumed his studies and wanderings. He was fully 
determined not to expend the whole of his enei^ies, and 
most of his time, in earning that ridiculous sum of nino 
cents a day needed for keeping the bodily apparatus going. 
And as for guiding the men engaged in helping him get 
those nine cents, it would be time for him to teach them 
when he himself had found ont something. 

Fourierism came up about this time. Mr. Brisbane, a 
young man of fortune, returned from Europe full of the 
dreams and theories of Fourier, which ho proceeded to 
eipoiind to the puUic in the young Tribune ; and highly 
creditable it was, both to the man and to the newspaper,' to 
do and risk so much in the discnsaion of such a subject. 
To err in the service of man is nobler than to be wise for 
one's self. Mr. Hecker became acquainted with Mr. Bris- 
bane, discussed Fourierism with him, and, without being 
able yet to point out the fatal defect in the system, felt 
that it woidd not worL 

Up to this period — about the twenty-second year of his 
age — he had never bo much asthought of looking into the 
Roman Catholic doctrine or practice. It had not crossed 
his mind that there could be anything worth considering in 
a creed only known to him as the one held by Irish lalwrera 
and servants, whom he had seen kneeling before the church 
doors on Sunday mornings. He was led to think of the 
Catholic Church through one of its fiercest enemies. Almut 
twenty-five years ago there was a preacher in New York 
named Browulow or Brownlce, who conceived the brilliant 
and original scheme of gaining distinction in his profession 
by calling his Roman Catholic bretlu^n hard names, and 
holding them up to the execration of mankind. New York 
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xfoa A very provincial place then, and there was still it oon- 
Bidornble number of peraona living there who could be takea 
in by diultttanry of that nature. So Brownlow, D. D., 
flourished for a while. He denounced the Cutholio Church 
most fluently in the old Chatham Street chapel, and by and 
by Bet up a weekly paper called " The Downfall of Baby- 
lon," in which he continued the work. In thia amusing 
periodical he inserted a good many eitracts from CnAolJc 
works, from the deciaionB of councils held in the Middle 
Ages, and, CBpecially, from those of Ihe more recent Coun- 
cil of Trent. 1 can myself remember an interesting list of 
" anathemas " in " The Downiall of Babylon," which led me 
to expend a small sum at a book-stall, in the days of my 
youth, in the purchase of the volume containing the com- 
plete catalogue of the same, as pronounced by the council 
just named. It \a really remarkable how uniformly denun- 
ciation anJ persecution help their olijecta. Almost any 
Catholic priest you meet can name " converts " who were 
made such by people of the Brownlow species, and by such 
events as the Philadelphia riots of 1844, in which one or 
two Catholic churches were burned. Such things eictte 
inquiry, and when once a person has reached the point of 
suspecting that Catholic priests are not the designing and 
insidious monsters which the Brownlows say they are, a re- 
action is apt to set in, which is often strong enough to 
curry him into the ancient fold. 

No one will be made a Catholic by reading such dis- 
courses us that which now has the honor to engage the 
reader's attention, although it is written in a spirit of sin- 
cere Respect for the most venerable and the most indispen- 
salile of existing institutions. If you wish to moke converts, 
yon must adopt the Scarlet Woman style, and set on a mob 
to bum churches. 

Mr. Hecker was an occasiofil hearer of the infuriate 
Brownlow, and an occasional reader of his " DownfelL" 
He read with particular interest, and with nascent approval, 
some of the decisions of the Council of Trent, especially the 
one that repudiates Luther's doctrine called "justificatioa 
by faith alone," which had long appeared to him question- 
able, if nut absurd and injurious. It seemed to him, or 
began to do so, that i^ waa more congenial to human na- 
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ture, and more reasonable, for man to work out hia enlvation, 
nnd to be able to merit somethiug of hia Creator. Even so 
recently aa twenty-five years ago, mauy people atill attached 
importance to these theological niceties, whbh now few 
HnprofeHBional persona regard or know anything about Ho 
long ne all are agreed that good works are to be done, — 
BB many of them aa poesible, — and bad works are to be 
left undone, — the modernized mind uares httle for the 
precise theological proceas by which these duties are estab- 
liahed. It was also pleasing to this j-oimg Protestimt to 
know, that the Catholic Church, aa a chiuvih, had uniform- 
ly opposed the doctrines named after Calvin, who burned 
Lis brother at the stake because that brother indulged in 
some vagaries of opinion upon subjects about which no 
man's opinion has any value, since it canhot be founded 
upon knowledge. 

But it waa not these'things that made this young in- 
quirer after truth a Roman Catholic. The great conver- 
sions are not effected through the understanding. What 
he wanted was, to devote himself to something high and 
good ; and he aoon discovered that the strength of the 
Catholic Church lies in the very fact that it fiimiahes op- 
I^rtunities for every kind and every degree of aelf-Bacrifice, 
Those dreams of " selling oU that he hod," of " forsaking 
father and mother, brother and sister," of dedicating his 
entire existence to noble labors, which hts Protestant friends 
bad pitied, derided, and disapproved, he found that the 
Catholic Church recognized, understood, welcomed, blessed, 
and employed. If a compassionate girl had a genius for 
nursing the sick ; if a gifted woman felt herself impelled to 
instruct the ignorant ; if a man had within him an unde- 
veloped power to rouse the torpid conaciencea of vicious 
men ; if another thought he could serve his fellows l>est by 
a life of contemplation ; if another would go to the enda of 
the earth to civilize the savage ; if an heiress aspired to a 
nobler fate than such a marriage as an heiress usually in- 
curs ; if a man of fortune desired to employ himself and his 
wealth in noble uses ; yes, and if a poor, deceived woman, 
placed in relations to tJie world ines^icably false, longed to 
atone for the error of an hour by a lifetime of devotion, 
and to conseorate her very contrition to the service of her 
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-this ancient Church, he wob asBiired, opened hep 
Doeom 10 nil and each of these, and gave t.liem the oppor- 
tunity they craved. It was this that wou the lieart of tho 
anxiouB wnoderer, tired hy hia six years of jierpteiity and 
unrest He was Uving with Thorcnu in Maasachusetta, in 
their usual abBteniioiiB manner, *hen the gmnd decisioa 
was made, and to Thoreau it xaa first communicated. The 
convert was then twenty-three years of age ; and, now that 
he is forty-seven, be still looks back to that moment as the 
most fortunate of his life ; for he has found in the service 
of the Church the complete reahzation of his early dreams. 

He soon felt what our Roman Catholic brethren call a 
" vocation " to the priesthood, which was recognized as 
genuine, and he went to a convent in Germany to complete 
his preparation "for the office. After bis ordination he re- 
turned to hia native land, imd joined one of the numerous 
orders which play into and co-operate with the general 
work of the Church. 

I have alluded to the fact that last November the largcet 
Catholic chnrch in New York was filled to repletion every 
morning at five o'clock. There was a "mission" then go- 
ing on in that church. We Protestants should caU it a 
" revival," or a " protracted meeting." Whatever ou 
man Catholic brethren do, as } have before observed, they 
do by means of an organization \ and that oi^nizatioi 
made, by discipline and suborduiation, to work with the 
singleness of aim and the efficient force of one man. These 
Catholic revivals, or " missions," are conducted by orders of 
priesta, spceinlly endowed, trained, and oi^ganized for the 
purpose. Men gifted with a particular talent for holding 
attentive large congregations, and for recalling nttentiou to 
neglected obligations, find their place and work in sach 
orders as these. At the oppointed time, the priests o 
church in which a mission is to 1« held are reinforced by a 
delegation from one of these orders, and tho great work of 
reviving religious feeling begins. The first mass ia cele- 
brated at five in the morning, for the convenience of tho 
mighty host of lalioring men itnd women ; and a moving 
sermon is preached to them before the kitchen fires arg 
hghted, before the hodman's breakfast is ready. This first 
VBMt Audienoe ia diamissed about a quarter past six, and at 
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seven another assembles ; at nine, another ; iind, in aome 
cases, jet another at half past ten. . In the afternoon con- 
fessions are heard, and every confessional is occnpied ; for 
there are relays of priests for every part of the work. In 
the afternoon, too, classes of Protestants sometimes meet 
for the purpose of receiving apeuial instruction in the faith 
and practice of the Church from one of the priests who, 
being himself a convert, is better able than his brethren to 
antieipate and answer their iuqutries. In the evening, still 
the work goes on until ten ; vespers, confessions, exhorta- 
tions, fill np the evening hours, and fan the rising flame. 
The conscience-stricken Catholic is not tortured with doubts 
either as to what he ought to do or as to whether he has 
done it The injunction of the Church is perfectly simple : 
If yon are truly sorry for your aius, and mean to forsake 
them, confess to a priest, comply with his direction, joyfully 
accept ahsohition, and keep your resolve to lead a new life. 
As the " mission " continues, the feeling spreads and deep- 
ens, the confessionals are more and more beaet, until nil 
but the hopeless reprobates of the parish are partakers of 
the influence. The mission may last ton days, two weeks, 
or a month, according to the size and circumstances of the 
parish ; and when it is over the mission priests retire to 
their own abode, to refresh themselves by rest, study, and 
contempktion for another mission in a remote part of the 
diocese. Thus no one is fatigued, no one need lapse into 
formality and coldness. 

It was in one of these orders that Father Hecker first 
exercised his vocation in hia native land, and he labored in 
it in various parts of the country. But this roission work 
brought him into contact chiefly with Catholics, and he felt 
a particular yearning to bring into the fold of the Ancient 
Church such persons as be had known at Brook Farm, and ' 
in the intellectual circles of Massachusetts and New York, 
who, he felt, could alone attain peace in the Catholic 
Church, and only there find a way of bringing their high 
moral feeling to bear upon masses of their countrymen. He 
remembered, also, how completely and how long he had 
misunderstood the Church, and that, but for the accident 
of his falling in with the absurd " Downfall of Babylon," he 
— '-""t hare liyed and died in ignoraaoe of ita tioR lAiaswr 
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ter. He felt thftt there was need of a Epecial organisat 
for spreading abroad in tbo United States correct informa- 
tiou respecting Cntholio dootrino and practice. Conviuced, 
too, thnt the day was near at hand wheu hia Ch\ircb was to 
be doniinaut iu the United States, he desired to da some- 
thing toward aiding Catholics themselves to rise to the 
height of their " vocation," bo that they might use in the 
noblest way the power which was about to full into their 
hands. He had a conviction, and still has it, tbut tboro is 
something peculiarly congenial to KcpiiblicaQ America iu 
the stately decorums of hia Church, — its gentle doctrine, 
its severe exactions, its brotherly equalities, and in. the 
grand assemblage of all the fine arts in the Supreme Act, 
in which man pays homage to the divinity by exhibiting his 
own. In church, be roniembered, Protestants say, " J^an i* 
tolnUy depraved," At the political meeting the same Prot- 
estants assert, " Afan ii capable of sdf-government.'' There 
is no Bucb contradiction, he mainttiins, in the Catholic mind. 
What the Catholic believes as a Catholic he can also believe 
OB a citizen. " It is only since I have been a Catholic," 
says Father Hecker, " that 1 have been a consistent and 
intelligent citizen of a republic" 

A new order then, he believed, was called for in the New 
World, and the scheme was approved by bis ecclesiastical 
superiors. When our Roman Catholic brethren have re- 
solved upon a project of this nature, they proceed to exe- 
cute it in the most sensible and business-like manner. If 
the world is to be moved, the first requisite ia to get n ful- 
crum for the lever ; for there is no use in having a lever 
imloss there ia a fulcrum on which to rest it. When a new 
order is to be founded, the first thing is to secure a small 
piece of the earth's surface, which it can possess in foe Bim- 
ple, upon which its home and working-place con be perma- 
nently built." Now, observe how all the parts of this oa- 
tonishing organization work tofjether ! Father Hecker, pro- 
vided with the due anthoriaation, goes forth to raise the 
money needed to niako the first payment upon a piece of 
ground. His previous missionary labors had brought him 
into favorable relations with a great number of pari&hei^ 
and those labors he continued while Ijegging the money for 
the new enterprise. From Quebec to New Orleans he went. 
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rouBing Catholica to confess and forsake their sins, anrf ask- 
ing contributious to his scheme. 

It is surprisiiig what a taltnt our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren have for raising money, The Superior of the Domini- 
can Commimity, which is uow building a convent in New 
York, raised in the city alone, in two weeks, forty thmisand 
dollars toward payii^ for tho edilico. " One man's money 
is as good as another's," appears to be a familiar principle 
with oiir Kontan Catholic brethren ; and, accordingly, some 
of our New York city office-holders are frequently called 
upon to disgoi^ a trifling portion of their booty, — a check 
for tire hundred dollars, or some small matter of that kind. 
It haa been discovered, also, that candidaUs for city offices 
have a tenderness for the orphan, a pride in the new cathe- 
dral, an interest in the publication of Catholic worVa, and a 
desire for the conversion of heretics, which causes them to 
ftdom many subscription-papers with their signatures. What 
an advantage over u» our Roman Catholic brethren liave in 
being able to tax sinners for the suppression of sin, and to use 
stolen money in inculcating honesty ! We poor Protestants 
never think of asking a gambler, a city politician, or a thief to 
Bubscribo money for the promulgation of principles which, if 
universally accepted, would ruin his trade. H'* place nearly 
the whole burden of auataiuing virtue upon the virtuous ! 

Father Hecker raised the requisite sum, and reported 
himself and it to the Archbifihop of New York. Immedi- 
ately his special enterprise was made to co-operate with the 
general work of the diocese in such a way that each should 
aid the other directly, powerftiHy, constantly, and forerer. 
On the outskirts of the city, between the ground now occu- 
pied by the Contra] Park and the Hudson River, a region 
then dotted with shanties and enlivened liy goats, the Arch- 
bishop laid 0)it a new parish, and appointed Father Hecker 
pastor of it ; who forthwith bought the best block of 
ground in the neighborhood for the site of the church and 
for the home of the new community. All gathers round a 
church — parochial school, parsonage, convent, college, 
seminary — in the Catholic world ; this alliance, therefore, 
was nothing new, but in strict accordance with, tho system. 
Thus, a rifovement designed to convert Mr. Eknerson and 
his fiiends, and the educated people of America, was made, 
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Jirit of all, to minister to the spiritual wants of 

ood most igiioraut people living in the Northern States. 

It is tkU eiquisite feature of the HvKtera, — this care for 
the very poorest and forlomest of human kind, — this car- 
ing for t]\tTa first, just as we help children first at the tabla 
because they are the hungriest and least patient, — this 
Bwoot blending of the two extremes of human nature in 
the same pi-oject, — ■ it is this that melts the heart and gives 
pause to the mind. If it ivcre possible for me to be n 
Catholic, — which I think it is not, — it is this that irould 
bring me to it. If, in this city of Now York, there is any 
such thing ns realissed, working Christianity, it may be seen 
iu one of ita poor, densely peopled Catholic pariahes, where 
all is dreary, dismal desolation, excepting alone in the 
sacred encloaure around the church, where a bright interior 
chcera the leisure hours ) where pictures, music, and stately 
ceremonial eialt the poor above their lot ; and where a 
friend and father can ever be found. And observe : these 
blessings ore not doled out to them as charity ; these poor 
people have the privilege of paying for them and Buatainiog 
them. The church is their own ; the spocioita and elegant 
Bchool-housc is their own ; the priest is supported and the 
whole expense of every part of the parish syetem is home 
by them. And nothing elso in the parish works well or 
economically but tha church. The landlord gives them bad 
lodgings for high rents ; the city officials leave mountains 
of filth before their doors ; the water will not flow in tha 
upper stories ; the grocery store is on so small a scale that 
its profits must be exorbitant. All in their lot, nil in their 
surroundings, is mean, nasty, inefficient, forbidding, — ex- 
cept their church. 

Ten years have passed. Upon the ground bought by 
Father Hecker wc now see a large and handsome church, 
adorned with pictures much superior to tliose usually fouad 
in Catholic churches here. The fashionable quarter of the 
city has been drawing nearer to it, ao that now the congre- 
gation is composed of those who live in brown-stone houses, 
OS well OS of those who osaiet iu bulldiug them ; and the 
service is per/bnued with on ele^nce and finish seldom seen 
in the United States. Adjoining the church ia f spacious 
and commodious house for the Fathers and students belong 
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iiig to the new community, who are called Pfmlista. The 
commuMity now coiiBiBta of ail priests, twelve Btwdcnts, and 
four servants, — nil but one or two of whom are " converts," 
i. e. Catholics who were once Protestunta. The special work 
of this community ia, to bring the steam printing-press to 
bear upon the spread of the Utttholic religion in the United 
States. The matter published by the Catholic Publication 
Society, the new tracts, the articles of the monthly maga- 
zine called " The Catholic World," and the smaller volumes 
designed for Sunday-ajhool libi-ariea, are chiefiy written or 
edited by the Fanlist ^then. Every Catholic church has 
connected with it several voluntary societies ; such as the 
Altar Society, of ladies, who take care of the decoration 
and purification of the altar ; the Conference of St. Vinceut 
de Paul, for the relief of the poor ; the Society of the Holy 
Rosary, for simultaneous devotion ; the Society of the Holy 
In&ncy, for the promotion of miiSsiona in heathen lands ; 
the Father Mathew Society, for mutual protection against 
the poor man's worst enemy ; the Sunday-school Society, 
of teachers, — nil these Societies are so many organizations, 
ready-made, for the distribution of the tracts and volumes 
prepared by the Panlist Fathers in their pleasant retreat 
, near the Hudson River, 

This community, in one important particular, differs from 
other Catholic orders, — it e.tacts no special vowa of its 
members. Father Hecker is an American, a patriotio 
American, an ^ncricau who believes in American princi- 
ples, — in shoi^Tie is what we used to call a good Jo8'er- 
sonian Democrat. Being that in politics, ho desires to be 
it also in religion ; for he is of opinion that a proposition 
which is true at the polls cannot be false before the altar. 
Jefterson *aya. All men are equals. True, says this Ameri- 
can priest, because they are all brothers. Jefferson says, 
Man is capable of self-government. Tme, adds Father 
Hecker, for man is made in the image of his Creator. This 
Panlist Commiuiity, therefore, is conducted on American 
principles : " the door opens l»th ways " ; no man remains 
a moment longer than he chooses ; and every inmate is as 
free'in all his works and ways as a son is in the wall-ordered 
house of a wise father. 

What a powerful engine is this ! Suppose the six ablest 
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nnd highest Americans were living thus, freed ^m all 
worldly cfireB, in a;i ogreeablo, secluded abode, yet near tho 
centre of things, with twelve zealous, gifted young meu tw 
help and clieer them, a thousaad organizations iu the cduii» 
try to aid in distributing their writings, and in eveiy town 
a spaeioiiB edifice aud an eager audience to hong upon their 
lips. What could they tioI effect in a lifetime of well- 
directed worki Father Hocker lives so remote from the 
worldly anxieties, that he did not know the amount of hiv 
own salary until I told hiio. That4|iiot in his deportmeuL 
He has nothing to think of but his work. 

Father Hecker and his collengncs propose to convert us 
by oonvinoing our reaeou. There is nothing which they 
deny with so much emphasis and vehemence e 
won assertion, that the Roman Catholic Church demands 
of man the aubmiesiou or abdication of his reason. Father 
Hecker, in his spirited and eloquent tittle book entitled 
" The Aspirations of Nature," is particularly strong upoB 
this point. " Man has no right to surrender his judgment,* 
he tells us. " Endowed with free-will, man has no right tfi 
yield up his liberty. Reason and free-will conatitute mar^^ 
a responsible bcinj;, and he has no right to aMicate his ii 
dependence. Judpnont, Liberty, Independence, these oi 
divine and inalienable gifts ; and man cannot renounci 
them if he ■would." Again he says ; " Religion is a que* 
tion between God and the soul. No human authority, 
therefore, has any right to enter its socred^phere. Ever- 
wan utu made by his Creator to do hit oanthinHngy Aw 
again : " There is no degradation so ahject as the eubnits 
aion of the eternal interests of the soul to the private aof 
thority or dictation of any man, or body of men, whatera 
maybe their titles," And again: "Reasonable religiani 
belief does not supplant Reason, nor diminish its excrciat 
hut presupposes its activity, eiteuds its boundaries, elernts 
and ennobles it by applying its powers to the highest ord« 
of truth." And once more ; " There are several priniM;-^ 
independent, and authoritative sources of truth. Amor 
others, and the first, is Reason." These passages ar^ i 
curious contrast to tlio wild denunciations of human T 
son in which Luther indulges, and which Father Hecke 
quotes only to condemn : " Reason, you are a Billy I" 
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fool"; "Reason ia the Devil's bride, a pretty fltrumpet," 

Our PauliBt friends, too, are the fiirtheat posaiblo from 
being nJamied at the discoveries of science ; for they do 
not insist on the literal infallibility of the books composing 
the Bible. They would not feel that either the Church or 
the public morok vox in danger if a bishop on the other 
side of the globe should catch Mosea tripping in his arith- 
metic With them, it is the Cbcrcb that is infalhble, i. e. 
the collected, deliberately uttered moral sense of mankind, 
enlightened by the Author of it, and i^ch ts therefore for 
individuals the supreme, unerring conscience. Oalileo would 
be in no danger nowadays if his discoveries should appear 
to cnst a reflection upon the statement that Joshua com- 
manded the sun and moou to stand still, and they oLwyed 
hiin. " The geologist," observes Father Hecker in one of 
his most eloquent passages, " may dig deep down into the 
bowels of the earth till ho reaches the inteusest heats ; the 
naturalist may decompose matter, eiamino with the micro- 
scope what escapes our unaided observation, and unveil to 
our astonished gaze the secrets of natiuv ; the astronomer 
may multiply his lenses till his ken reaches the empyrean 
heights of heaven ; the historian may consult Uie annals of 
nations, and unriddle the hieroglyphics of the monuments 
of bygone ages ; the moralist may expose the most delicate 
folds of the human heart, and prolie it to its very core ; 
the philosopher may. with his critical faculty, observe and 
Refine the laws which govern man's sovereign reason, — 
and Catholicity ia not alarmed ! Catholicity invokes, en- 
courages, solicits your boldest efforts ; for at the end of all 
TOur earnest researches you will find that the fruit of your 
labors confirms her teachings, and that your genuine discov- 
eries add new gems to the croivn of tnith which encircles 
her heaven-inspired brow." 

How interesting to observe the noble heart endowing 
with its own nobleness whatever it loves i How resistless 
the influence of this lai^e and free America, which trans- 
figures all things and persons into a likene!is to itself I 

The question now recurs ; Will the Paulist Fathers suc- 

06ed in their darling object of bringing over a majority of 

!■ the people of the Unit^ States to the ancient laitht I 
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call state some of the groiinda of their own uubounded ooit- 
(ideiice in the cottmig enpremacy of their cLurti, First, 
its past progress has been etartUiigly rapid. In the year 
1800 there were in the United States one Roman Cathof 
lie bishop, fifty-three priests, and about 90,000 members. 
There are now seTen archbishops, forty bishops, three n 
tred abbots, about 3,100 priests, sisty-five Catholic collegea, 
fifty-six convents of men, one hundi-ed and eighty-nine coit* 
vents of women, and (according to Catholic calculation) 
4,800.000 Catholic population. In other words, in J800 
the Cathohcs werMomething hke one Ecventieth of the 
vhole population ofthe United States ; they are now about 
one sixth ! They have aJso increased faster than the geiv< 
eral population of the country. Thus twtween 1840 anj' 
1850 the general increase was thirty-six per cent; tha 
Catholic increase, one hundred and twenty-five per cent. 
Judging from the past, our Roman Catholic brethren oon-i 
elude that in the year 1900 they will form one third of 
the population of tho country, and perhaps a ni^ority ii 
the controlling cities and States of it. The property of th(f 
Church increases at a rate still more rapid ; since, in addi^ 
tion to the new purchasca, the Church shares largely in 
constant incase in the value of real estate. The c 
class of laborers in the country who alwayaeam much n 
money than they need are doraestio female servants ; 
they spend most of their surplus either in direct contribti- 
tiona to the Church, or in bringing across the ocean new n 
Iwra. As a rule, a female Ber\'ant can appropriate one h 
of her wages to these objects if she chooses. How many o 
thorn choose to do so is known to housekeepers, and, still bet 
ter, to bankers who sell small drafts on Ireland and German} 
Then, again (as Father Hecker fails not to notice in h 
recent contribution to the Rrvut Genlrale of Brussels, upc 
La SitvtUion Jieliffifntt de* Elate Unit), our Roman Cathd 
lie brethren claim, to be better propagators than i 
boast of being. It is obvious, they say, that Catholic faa 
iliea ore more numerous than Protestant. This august odi 
holy mystery of generation the ancient Church invests w ' 
sacramental dignity, and makes the marriage tie indissolg 
ble. Father Hecker is wrong in attaching importance 1 
the hntefiil thing called frso-lore, and to the kindred a' 
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ination tbat took to itself the name of Bohemitinistn. 
Nothing ever eicited a deeper or a more general loath- 
ing among Protestants than these things did. They had 
but few adherents, and were of no account. MormoniBm, 
also, which he mentions in this connection, is an exceptional 
and transient triumph of one vigorous Saxon who was re- 
solved to have a faaroQi without taking the trouble of turn- 
ing Turk, But the great number of divorces, the very 
frequent revolt of parents against the sublime duties of 
their lot, the murder of unborn offspring, the dying out of 
the old New England families, thoir ancient farms oecupied 
by healthier Europeans, mostly Catholics, — these things. 
Father Hccker thinks, prove " the complete impotence of 
ProteB&ntism to impose and make respected the reiu which 
public morality demands," and announce the coming suprem- 
acy of a Church powerful euough to guard the issues of 
life. Now, the best man is he who can rear the best child ; 
the best woman is she who con rear the best child. The 
whole virtue of the race — physical, moral, mental — comes 
into play in this most sweet, most arduous, most pleasing, 
most difecult of all the work done by mortals in tliis world. 
If, therefore, it is true that Catholics do this work so much 
better than Protestants, the case is closed Ji^U must all 
turn Catholics, or make up our minds to see He race con- 
tinue to dwindle. This is, of course, too vast and awful a 
subject to be treoted here. I will venture merely to el- 
preen the conviction, that the first people to discover and 
BuccessfiUly practise the art of rearing children in the new 
conditions of moi^m life will be persona who will seek for 
the requisite knowledge where alone it is to be found, — in 
science. These will comaiunioate it to others, and then, 
jgrhnps, the various churches will adopt, hallow, and im- 
part it. 

Our Roman Catholic brethren dwell much upon the 
enormous expense of the Protestant system, as well as 
upon its signal inefBciency. Upon this point wo may prof- 
itably consider what they say. Take the case of any of 
oiir vigorous country towns in the Northern States, and 
what do we find tliere 1 Generally, lijc cburches struggling 
to maintain themselves ; rix clergymen, all in the false 
position of having to instruct people upon whom their 
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chOdren's bread depends ; »ix clergj-men's families ii 
eqwaliy false [K>aition of being nomiually at the ))ead of a 
ciet^ upon a tbouBaod dolliLrs a year and a donation-partj 
«jr orgtiniziitions attempting, with anxious feebleness, to 6 
the work of one. And no Catholic can discern any gras 
difference Iwtween them. He cannot see, for example, wh 
the Methodists and the Episcopaliana would not hoih gju 
enormouBly by r^^uniting. Onu would gain the power am 
vitality of numbers, the other would gain in decorum an 
dignity. The Episcopal C'hurchTrould no longer rest under 
the blighting stigma of being the ndi people's church, and 
the Methodists would be restrained from the spiritual riot 
of the camp-meeting. Then there are the UnitamoS as 
the Jews, why should not they come together ^h th 
same mutual ndvuntago 1 The Jews would only have t 
give up one or two usages, the relics of a barbarous ag» 
the Unitarians would merely be required to make 
sermons shorter and simpler, and adopt part c " 
ritual. The Calvluistic sects, too, why should they kee 
apart 1 It looks to a reflective Cnthulte priest as though oi 
grain of common sense would suffice to reduce t-he churcht 
ID all our villages one half in the nest sii months. 

Our Kgnui Catholic brethren count upon imj 
accessiona^Rrough their convent schools, conducted b 
Sisters of Charity and by other orders, male and femali 
These schools are numerous, important, and increaain 
and 1 think that one fourth, perhaps one third, of all t 
pupils in them are children of Protestant parents. Fi 
pcreons are corapetcnt to judge of an institution who hav 
never been inmates of it, because nothing is easier than t 
deceive completely all but the acutest visitors. Still, th.€t 
Catholic schools have some advantages over most of oid 
which catch the eye and captivate the imagination. H 
are apt to undervalue decorum, etiquette, manner, dl 
nieanor, and all the minor details of discipline and aubal 
dination. We are apt to forget that children were at 
included in the first sentence of the Declaration of I 
pendenee. We trust them too much in some partiaila 
and too little in others. The teachers of Protestant privkt 
schools have seldom any vantage-ground of rau~k of a natm 
to aid them in securing respect and obedience. The prii 
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ctpal is often an aniioua and dcpendenl mui ; oAcb he k 
grusiily ignonuit and vulgar ; vhile the snbordhnte trmrhgn 
ore poor and ovenrorkcd, nnd withont the Eneaaa ot gHiuiig 
a, proper OBceudency over tbeirpupils. Uanj of Uwm, in 

these commorcial cities, where nothing ia m >- t._. — i 

except the bank account, come out of g 

ing, to teach boys and girls who live in 

vbo have no conceplion of anything higher or more d 

able than to live in a mock-p&lace. Have not I mTielf se«o 

the insolent uulicked cubs of tbe Fifth Avenne and Btr««ta 

adjacent making the lives of gentlemen of learning and 

eminent worth bitter to them by their riotous contempt of 

[ authority and decency, and no teacher connected with the 
■cbool in a position which justified bis felting the young 
savages to the floor 1 Have I not seen the princip^ of a 
board iug-scbool ruunuig an annual "revival" as a good 
busincBs operation, and forbidding the poor dj-speptica un- 
der his charge to receive tbe viaita of their parents on 
Sunday aflemoona 1 

Certainly, these convent schools, which are now so popu- 
lar, arc free from some of the abjections and difficulties 

^^ that lessen the usefulness of many of our fashionable pri- 

I Tate academies. Among the "tmditions" of the Catholic 
"iThuTch, thore is one to the effect that children are children, 
md have a right to be kept from doing themaelves irrepar- 

\ able harm, — peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must 
The teachers of the convent schools — all the resident 
teachers —are sufficiently independent of the good-will of 

1 the pupils, withont being too much so for their own good. 
The "convent posseascs property, guards and maintains its 
inmates in their own home, and yet in a great degrwe it 
depends upon the income derived from the school. The 
garb of the nun, of the Christian Brother, of the Sister of 

I Charity, ns well as the serenity and dignity of their de- 
meanor, hold impudence in check, and teach the young 
yictims of successful speculation that thore are distinctions 
other than thtSe indicated by marble fronts and rosewood 
stairs. There is a certain civilizing influence, too, which 
oomes of compelling the minute observance of the etiquotto 
Df each apartment and each situation, 
, I was present once when the young ladies attending the 
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principal convent Bchool upon tLe islfuid of Manhattan e 
tered tlieir chapel, ou Siiiidny afternoon, to aee four or fivj 
of their number, who had become "converts "at the < 
■vent, baptized. It was a truly exquisite scene. 
Bger of a theatre ever arranged anything more effoctivo 
the stage j and yet it was well adapted at once to iraprea 
the minds and tame the bodies of the three huodre " 
romping girla who took part in it Perhaps i 
way can I better show the reader what our Roman CathoUi 
brethreu and aisters are doing to attract tbo children « 
wealthy Protestants into their schoola, than by brieflj 
describing what I saw ou that pleasant Sunday aftemoo 
in May. 

On the summit of a gentle slope, Butrounded by 1 
and shrubbciy, in a part of the island where the ancienfc 
renowned loveliness of Manhattan has not been obliterate 
and commanding a view of the Hudson, the Harlem, u 
the Sound, — the Palisades bounding the view on thf 
west, the arches of the High Bridge visible in the aort 
the Soimd stretching away to the northeast, and the citj 
of New York spreading over all the aoufheni half of t" 
island, — stands the group of solid, but not uninvttin^ 
structures whicli form the csttiblislwient, chief among thei 
the chapeh On this warm spring day all the doors Btoo 
open ; and it was evident, as soon as wo alighted under th 
covered entrance, that something joyful was going forward 
The parlors were full of happy parents, conversing viiH 
happy daiightera, and & joyous hum pervaded all til 
rooms. The chapel is spacious, elegant, and veiy lofty 
and it is adorned with the usual largo altar-piece, ai 
as with many smaller pictures. Nearly the whole 
upon the floor is covered with plain blnck-walnut pev 
without doors or cushions. These are for the young ladle 
visitors sit near the entrance, in pews raised a little f 
the floor ; the nuns have raised seats along the sides of thi 
chapel, — each sister having a little pew to heraelf, i 
sitting with her face to the altar. At the appointed i 
ment the pupils began to enter in procession, by the n " 
aisle, two by two, walking almost as slowly as i ' 
to walk, — just moviug, no more, and doing so in abeolid 
Btillnesa. Not an audible tread; not a whisper; cot I 
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eye upraised. All were dreseed alike in pink i 
dreases, with a white veil over their heads. They aeemed 
to be softly floating in, and winding round into the black- 
Wfthiut scatB, like the tinted clouds of Bunaet, First came 
tliB little girla, who, upon reaching the middle aisle, bent 
one knee to the ground, and then glided slowly to the slow, 
Boft music of the organ all down the aisle to the altar, 
where they divided, — one lino moving to the right, the 
other to the left, and so curled round into the first pewa, 
which they entered at the end nearest the walL Thus tho 
pleasing pageant was proloayed. As the procession con- 
tinued, its interest both changed and increased, becatiao 
tho little girls wcro followed by larger, until we had the 
pleasure of looking upon young ladies in the bright lustre 
of their maturing charms. In every particular, this pro- 
cession was arranged just as a Kemble or a Wallack would 
have arranged it Tho same dovieos were employed, both 
to prolong and increase the pleasure of the spectator, which 
are employed upon a we1]-<:onductod stage. Especially 
were the moat impressive objects of nU reserved for the 
hist, Finally came the young ladies who were about to be 
baptized, all clad in white dresses, and covered with a long 
white veil, eacA ofthein. yettiitg an arm upon the thoulder of 
a nUrr attired in htacl; — -the venerable Superior of the 
Convent being one. Nothing was ever seen more pictu- 
resque or more affecting, nor anything more legitimate and 
proper. When all the pupils were standing in their pews, 
and the candidates for baptism had placed themselves be- 
fore tho altar, a sister who was in one of the aide niches 
made a slight, scarcely audible click with a small instru- 
ment concealed in hor hand. Instantly the whole piuk 
cloud of girla softly knelt, and remained kneeling till an- 
other click was heard, when they nestled back to their 
seats. The black line of kneeling nuns along the aides of 
the chapel, the parterre of young loveliness on the floor, tho 
altar blazing with lighted candles, made up a spectacle as 
pleasing as it was impressive. At the conclusion of the 
service tlic girls glided out in the same silence and slow- 
ness ; and the newly baptized closed the train, leaning, aa 
before, upon tho shoulders of tho sisters. 

Ten minutes after, tho whole three hundred pupils, eit- 
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copt those who rejoined their parents in the parlora, w«re 
on the fiill romp in their largo aitting-room, runuiiig, shout- 
ing, ill uni-estrained hilarity ! No Suudnj gloom ' No 
goody, nauBcouB books ! No furred seriouBueBsofdemcaaor ! 
The an-anyemeuts pf the school seemed excellent The 
Iwat aehool-rooni I ever saw in a. private school, the loftiest, 
airiest, most BpuciouB and elegant, is the one belonging to 
this ostablishment. In one wing of the bnilding are tliirty 
music-rooms, bo constructed that a girl may be prai'tfiniig 
in every one of them without disturbing or being disturbed. 
The slecping-rooma tire a happy compromise between the 
injurious piivncy of a separate apartment aud the i^jurioi 
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publicity of a common room ; and the means of ventilatii 
appeared to bo euliicient. Despite these excellent featuttf 
and arrangements, the school may be a very bad one ; 
minds of the pupils may neither be profitably exercised g 
suitably fed ; yet every reader can see how such schools ■ 
this are calculated to captivate parents and allure childre 
Probably seven of their Protestnnt pupils out of ten I 
come Catholics sooner or later. 

Conversions to the Catholic faith, it seems, have 1 
more numerous since the war than before, 
"mission" recently held at St. Stephen's, in New York, ti 
number of converts was eighty. This is nothing to b 
of, considering the extent of the parish and the dunttia 
of the " mission " ; nor, indeed, have converts ever y« 
come in with any great I'apidity. It is the quality of t" 
converts, not their numbers, of which wo hear so much ; tl 
expected rnsh has not yet l>egun. I am informed thai 
few educated persons in most city parishes are inqntr 
with more or less earnestness, into tlie CathoUc (kitht At 
am further assured that these inquiries geuerally end' 
conversion. Among the most frequent causes aasigued' 
inqnirera for dissatiafactiou with their hereditary belief a' 
the following : The difficulty of believing in the litend i 
fallibility of the whole Bible ; the gloom of the i 
rian Sunday ; the ban placed by many sectorianB a|K 
innocent pleasures, such as dancing and the drama, w&' 
tends to drive young people into guilty pleasures ; the fi 
aics of tha oamp-meeting, more revolting, in soine pi 
of the country, thou the bowlings and whirhngn of i 
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Derviahes of Turkey ; the painful uncertainty which many 
pernoiia feel, all their Uvea, whether their soula are " saved " 
or not ; the dulncHS and barrenness of the public Bervice, 
in which a duty is asaigned to everg clei^maii which only 
one in a thouaand can diacbai^ge, oamwly, the production 
of two powerful and entertaining sermons every seven days. 
The effect of the war in multiitlying couveraions is esplained 
thus : The Catholic Church alone escaped division ; siuce 
the Catholic Church alono kept itaelf always and entirely 
aloof from the political questiona involved. The spectacle 
of this unity in the midst of auch contention and severance 
has proved captivating, I am told, to several educated 
minda, I liave been assiircd by a distingiiiahed Protcstaut 
general, who aer\'ed in important comraandB during the 
whole war, that the only chaplains who, aa a elain, were of 
much utility in the field were Koman C'atholic chaplaioa ; 
which he attributes to the fact, that they aloue were ac- 
countable to ecclesiaatical supeiiora. It may be that the 
exploits of some of our Protestant chaphiina iu the way of 
" livmg on the country " contrasted with the strict observ- 
ance, by Catholic chaplains, both of military and ecclesias- 
tical rule, had some effect upon observant Protestant minds. 

Such are some of the reasons assigned for the imhounded 
confidence with which our Roman Catholic brethren count 
upon being the final and eternal Church of the United 
States. These reasons the reader is competent to estimate. 

For fifteen centuries the Christian Church has under- 
taken to perform for all the iuhabitants of Christendom two 
offices having no necessary connection, and therefore capa- 
ble of being separated. One of these offices 1 have styled, 
in a previous page, expounding the universe ; or, in other 
words, assuming to declare with authority what people 
must think concerning the origin of tilings, the destiny of 
man, the nature of the Supreme Being, and the general 
government of the world. During the past three centuries 
or more a conviction has been gaining groimd, that no man 
or body of men is competent to do this. On such subjecta 
it is now agreed among the intelligent part of mankind, 
that one man's theory or conjecture, however interesting or 
consolatory it may be, cannot bo binding on any olbcr 
niun. It is now agreed, among those whose thoughts finally 
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become the thoughts of maiikind, that on siich sabjeots i 
those tlxiY can be no such l/iintf cm a ffttUlff opinion. Thi 
port, thei'eforc, of tlie Cburdi's service to Christendom i 
now nearly accomplished. It will be quite uccompli^j 
when tlio greater [lort of the iuhabitants of Cliristiftii com 
tries are mnde partakers of modem knowledge. Ihinti 
former ages, the Church did a kind and needed service, | 
liapa, in concealing from man bis own ignomnce. He t 
kuotra his ignorance ; he also laiowe the onlj method wide 
can ever exist of lessening it ; and ho knows, consequeiitl; 
that in this matter prieBta cannot aid bim. 

But the other duty of the Church remains, — that < 
incidoating virtue, nasiating regeneration, guiding, chee 
ennobling human life. This remains. This will never £ 
needless as long as man is weak, virtue difficult, &nd vti 
alluring. Hunian reason is uot equal to the task nf ton 
lug an adequute theory of the uuiverse ; but it is equal t 
the task of discovering how men ought to feel, aud Iioi 
men ought to act. No body of meu can ever have tfa 
right to sny what we ought to think concerning the " Vi 
knowftble ■' ; liut imy mau, by a life of fidelity and charity 
can acquire absolute certainty respecting the duties we on 
to ourselves and one another. 

The churches will be slow to assent to these tnitba, - 
familiar as they are to men of the world ; but the indifFea 
ence of the public to cvorjthing " doctrinal," and its cu„ 
interest in everything " practical," will continue to have it 
effect Do we not see the Pope, who began his reiga hi 
eatubliahing a new doctrine, end it by regulating the dn 
of women 1 Do we not sec a grand council of bishops r 
ing superior to theological subtleties, to consider the pan 
eious consequences of keeping up balls after midnight 
Have we not seen the leading Calvinistic cler^^fman t 
New York soaring above all Calvin's gloomy crudities, ar 
addressing himself to the nobler, higher, and more diffioul 
work of throwing light upon the duties of cmployei 
em](loyed 1 Poor work he made of it ; but cverythini 
must be pardoned in a begiuuer. It is easy to make i 
passable sermon upon poiuta of "dootriue"; but '_ 
you tackle such subjects as ikiil, you have arrival 
ill ?■"■ ■• ■ - 
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All hiatiory, all political economy, all morals, are involved 
ja that servant-girl question. 

In every community are produced n few peraona who are 
endowed witb a Bpccial aptitude for discerning what is right 
and becoming. The problem ia, By what mcana shall these 
he discovered, trauied, and alTorded an opportimity to act 
upon the general conaeieucel For many centuries this wae 
done by the Roman Catholic Church, and done, too, with a 
conaiderablo degree of efficiency. It employed women in 
this vocation aa well as mcu, children as well ns the mature. 
It was, so to speak, a complete moral and religious appa- 
ratus. If the Mime office is atill to be ]}erformed for man- 
kind, I tliink the organization that performs it will have 
to study deeply and long the Roman Cuthohc Church, and 
bon-ow from it nearly every leading device of its system, 
especially these thi'ee, — celibacy, consecration for life, and 
special orders for special work. 

Celil)acy was a most masterly device ; its inventor should 
be ti'cbly canonized ; it is the great secret of the efficiency 
of the Roman Catholic Church. An idea of such power 
and value will never be lost. I do not doubt tliat, in the 
future as in the past, men and women who fall in love with 
their species will often Hnd it best to remain unmarried, 
unco the proper rearing of a family is itself a career, and 
demands most of a life. Political economy baa taken up 
this subject. The remarks upon it of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill * should be attentively considered by humane persona. 
" Little improvement," he says, " can he expected in mo- 
rality until the producing of large families" (in densely 
peopled countries) " is regarded with the same feelings as 
dnmkenness or any other physical excess. But while the 
aristocracy and clergy arq foremost to set the example of 
this kind of incontinence, what con be expected from the 
poorT' In Mr. Mill's system, celibacy and married conti- 
ence play a part of the first importance. 

Destruction has gone far enough. The time is at hand 
hen we can begin to think of reconstruction. 

" Faith," says Sainte-Beuve. " has disappeared. Science, 
let people say what they please, has destroyed it. It is 
absolutely impossible for vigorous, sensible minds, conver- 
PrinoiploB of Pollticul Economy, Vol. 1. p. m, American edition. 
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sont with hiatory, armed with criticism, studious ( 
nnturol Bciencea, auy longer to believe in ol<l stories and old 
Bibles. In tliis crieiB tliere is only one thing to do in order 
to avoid lauguiBhiug ttod stnguating in a decline, Damelj, 
to move rapidly wid to march firmly on toward an order <J 
reosouable, prub&bl(g, corrcot«d ideas, which beget convio- 
tiou iuatead of betiof, tmd which, while leaviug to the v 
tigcs of neijjhboring creeds b11 liberty and security, [irepars' 
in nil new and robust miuds n support for thefuture^" 

This may npply Ut a few individuals in a few countries. 
If it were true of all men of all countries, not the lea 
would it be diOicult to livo purely, honombly, and wisely ; 
not the less would it Ijc neccsanry for each child to be^iv 
ut the rudiments and acquire the art of tiviii)!, almost m 
though it were the first a'eature whom temptation evflC 
allured ; not the less would self-control be painfiil and lon^ 
to learn, ^^1lo docs not need hclji in this great matter of 
proper and happy living 1 

Suppose, then, that all tlie churches are atiout silentljT 
and insensibly to abandon the attempt to reguhito opinioDi 
Suppose the word " orthodoxy " abolished. Instantly the 
long quarrel Iwtween the Heart and the Head of Christen- 
dom ceases ; Sainte-Beuve takes e. Sunday-school class ; Mn 
Eroemon writes tracts. All that is efficient in the Catholifl 
system will be preserved, and all tliat is good in tht 
cstant will lie joined to it ; and no one will care to i _ 
in 1 9*5, whether it is this all-oouquering AmericA whioh 
has become Catholicized, or the ancient Church which has 
become Americanized. 'Whatever tliere is of good and Buifr 
able in this Church, whatever there is of good and suitabll 
in the universe, America will assuredly appropriate. 
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ONE of tliQ oddities of human nature is its patient en- 
durance of obvious, easily remedied inconveniences. 
No man ever spoke, and no man over listened to a speech, 
in the Representatives' Hall at Wushington, without being 
painfully aware of its imsuitableiiess to the pnrpoae for 
which it was intended. It was intended to iiRbrU aot^ip- 
modalion for three hundred gentlemen while they debamd 
public qucstioua and conversed on public business. Almost 
all debate in a modem parliomeatary body naturally takes 
the tone of conversation, because nearly every topic that 
arises ia some question of detail the principle of which is 
not disputed. It is only on rare occasious that the voice 
of a speaker endowed with reason would uaturally rise 
. above the conversational tone. The main business of Con- 
gress is to determine how much money shall be raised, how 
it shall be raised, and for what objects it shall be spent 
The stricter States-rights men of the early time used to say, 
that, when Cougresa had made the annual appropriations, 
only one duty remained, which was to ndjouni and go home. 
This was an extreme statement. It is, I thiuk, n most im- 
portant part of the duty of Congressmen to converse to- 
gether, in the presence of the whole people in reporters' 
gallery assembled, on Objects of national eonceru ; but 
even on n field-day of general debate, when principles are 
up for discussion, it ia still calm, enlightened, dignified 
conversation that is most deturable. Members are well 
aware of this. Flights of nmtory generally excite derisive 
smiles upon the floor of the House, and no man ia much 
regarded by his fellow -members who is addicted to tliat 
species of composition. 

But neither convereation nor calm debate is possible in 
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the itepreaentatiTea' Chamber. It is large enough for ; 
masn-niceting. The members ore spread over a wide ( - 
piinse of floor, each seated at a desk covered and filled wi 
documents and papers, and they see themselves surroundfl 
bv vast galleries rising, row above row, to the ceilii^ 
When n man begins to speak, though ho may be the leu 
oratorical of mortals, he is soon forced into an oratorio 
condition of mind by the phyaital difficulty of making hii 
self heard. Coiupelled to exert his lungs violently, he c 
deavors to assist and relieve the muscles of his chest ai 
throat by gestieulatioD, and this brings tlie color to h 
cheeks and contributes to work up the whole mau iuto tj 
oratorical fremiy that puts a stop to all uscfiJ, etucidatu 
operation of the brain. Often, very otlen, have I seen 
member of the House, superior by nature, age, aud edua 
tiou to the clnp-trap of horuu^ue, rise in his place, fu| 
charged with weiglity matter on a subject utterly unsuitfl 
to oratory, and attempt to address the House in the ten 
peimte, serene manner wbich is alone proper when inteU 
gent minds are sought to be convinced. At onco lie I; 
comes conscious that no one can bear him bejund the fif 
desk. His voice is lost in space, lie T^isesit ; but he ca 
not make the honorable member hear to whose argumfeg 
he is replying. He calls upon the Speaker to come to b 
rescue, and Mr. Speaker uses his hammer with promptitu< 
aud vigor. The low roar of conversation, the rustle i 
paper, the loud clapping for tho pages, subside for a m 
ment, and the member resumes. But even during that fc 
slant of comparative silence, he is scarcely heard, — he 
not heard unless ho "orates," — and, a moment after, 1 
voice is drowned again jn the multitudiuous bck of noi 
Still he will not give up the attempt, aud he finishcB wil 
the wildest pump handle oratory ftf the stump. It ism 
his faidt. He is no fool. He worad not naturally diactti 
army estimates in the style of Patrick Henry rousing II 
countrymen to nrms. If ho does so, it is because tutu 
has BO limited the reach and compass of the human voiq 
that he cannot mako himself heard unless he roars ; m 
no man can keep on roaring! long without other parts of t) 
body joining his lungs in the tumult 
This is really a matter of first-rate importance; 
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wtatBTer else tmm is or litts, we nre sure he posEessca o 
uiimal nature, and hence is Biibjeut to {ihyBLLiil I'onditioi 
thnt are ine:[orablG. If we t^ould astienible in that encir- 
moua room the sages, stateamen, mid omtors of all the 
agea, we should not get from them mnch profitable debate. 
The hull is i^ood enough ; only it wants taking in. There 
ia no need of such extensive accommodation for the cfatiuco 
visitors to the Capitol ; eince the whole people, as just re- 
marked, as well as a respectable representation from for- 
cigu countries, fire present in the gallery of the reporters. 
Thi-ee or four limidjed gallery Beats would answer better 
than the present thouaand. 

We ought not to be ashamed to leom something of the 
details of parliamentary management from a people who 
have had a Parliament for eight centuries. When the city 
of Washington was laid out,— 1790 to 1800, — the pcoi'l^ 
of the United Stat«s had caught from the enthusiastic Re- 
publicans of France a certain iufatuation for the ancient 
Romans ; and hence the building for the accommodation of 
Congress was styled the Capitol ; and, in ftirnishing the 
chambers for the Senate and House, the seats were nrriinged 
in semicircles, after the manner of the Romwi senate- house. 
There was such a relish then for everything Roman, that it 
ia rather surprising honorable memberB were not required 
to appear in their places wearing Roman togas. Nothing 
Beems to have been copied froni the British Turlianicnt, 
except that object which Oliver Cromwell saw before him 
when he dissolved Parliament, cue April day in 1G63, and 
bode a soldier near him take awny that fool's bauble, — the 
Maoe. But perhaps there are one or two other features of 
the British House of Commons that might have Iteen con- 
sidered. Never would the Hoiiac of Commons have formed 
a Fos, a Sheridan, a Canning, a Peel, a Palmerstou, or a 
Gladstone, if those masters of parliamentary conversation 
had been obliged to speak in such an nparlment as our pres- 
ent Representatives' Hall. I have been iu the House of 
Commons when important debates occiured, and every 
leading speaker on l)oth sides did his best, but no man put 
forth any great physical exertion. Sir Robert Peel rarely, 
Palmerston never, departed from the easy manner and tm- 
forced tone of conversation. A great debate was only tbs 
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memberfl, membera" deaka, boots, and litter of dodumeuta, a 
Voice is heard, ^ the voice of one who is supposed to be 
nddressing the House. Not a member listens, perhaps, nor 
pretends to listen ; not even the Speaker, who may be at 
the moment conversing with a stranger just presented to 
him, or may be eigning documents. He knows that the 
Voice has seventeen minutes and three tiuarters longer to 
nm, and his sole duty with regard to that Voice is, to bring 
Aovm his well'made hammer with a good rap on the desk 
when its time is up. The only attentive persons are the 
shorthand reporters; but as they merely sit and write, 
without ever looking up, the absurd spectkcle is often pre' 
sented, of a distinguiflhed gentleman delivering a most ani- 
mated harangue to a great crowd of people, not one of 
whom appears to be regarding him. His right hand quivers 
in the air. He cries aloud. His body sways about like a 
tall pine in a torturing gale. " Yea, Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
tho asaortion " ; — but Mr. Speaker is giving audience to 
three of his constituents, who stand, hat in hand, on the 
steps of his throne. " I appeal to gentlemen on the other 
side of the House" ; — but no : neither the gentlemen on 
tiie other side of the House, nor his own intimate frienda 
near by, pay him the poor compliment of laying down their 
newspapers or looking Tip from tho letters they are writing. 

Why these desks 1 why this general absorption of mem- 
bers in writing, reading, and conferring 1 Why the frequent 
necoesityof liuntingup membera in their committee-rooms 1 
It is because Congress meets four hoiu^ too soon F It meets 
at 12 M. instead of 4 r. m. It meets long before the daily 
work of members is done, before the morning's news is stale, 
before the relish of the mind for eicitoment is sated, before 
the mood has come for interchange of ideas, for eouverse 
with other minds. 

Every one knows that the hard labor of Congress is done 
in committee-rooms and in the private offices of members ; 
but, I presume, fevr persona are aware of the great amount 
and variety of duty which now devolves upon members 
who are capable of industry and public spirit. There are 
idle members, of course ; for in Congress, as everywhere 
else, it is the willing and generous mind that bears the 
burden and pulla the load. It is with members of Con- 
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outside of the chamber in which be sits and tho committee- 
rooma in which he labore, Mauy members, too, have ok- 
tenaive affairs of their own, — factories or banks to direct, 
causes to plead iu the national courts, articles to write for 
their newspapers. 

Let them get all this work and all committee work done 
before the Houses meet, and then come together at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, in snug convenient rooms without 
desks, and talk things over in tho hearing of mankind. 
This would obviate the necessity for the two sessions which 
give the Sergeant-at-arms so much lucrative employment, 
and party-going members such annoyance. I think, too, it 
would discourage and finally abolish the pemicioua custom 
of reading speeches, as well as that kindred falsehood of 
getting speeches printed in the " Globe " which have never 
been delivered at all. A distinguished senator remarked iu 
convereatiou last winter, that when he came to Congress, 
fifteen yeara ago, not more than one speech in five was 
written out and road, but that now four in five are. 1 have 
known a member, who had an important speech prepared, 
seriously consider whether he should deliver it in the House 
of Representatives, or offer it as a contribution to the " At- 
lantic MontlJy." He concluded, after deliberation, to deliver 
tho speech to the House, because he could reach the coun- 
try quicker in that way ; and he accordingly roared it, in 
the usual manner, from printed slips, few members regard- 
ing him. The next morning, the speech was printed in 
every important daily newspaper within fifteen himdred 
miles of Washington. 

Among the great purposes of a national parliament are 
these two : first, to train men for practical statesmanship ; 
and, secondly, to exhibit them to the country, so that, when 
men of ability are wanted, they can be found without anx- 
ious search and perilous trial. The people of free countriea 
can form little idea of the embarrassment which a patriotic 
despot suffers when he must have an able, commanding 
man for the public service, and there is no tried and tested 
body of public men from which to choose. Tho pi-osent 
Emperor of Itusaia, at more than one critical time, I have 
been aasiu-ed, has experienced this difficulty ; tho whole 
Tftat empire with its teeming milliouB lias before him sub- 
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ject to hia will ; but it ie dumb. Russia has no voice. 
Her able men have no areua. No man is celebrated, except 
as heir to an ancient name, or commandant of an importiuit 
post No class of men have had the opirartuuity to stand 
up before their countrymen, year after year, and show what 
they are, what they know, what they can bear, what they 
can do, aud what they can refrain from doing, in keen, 
honORiiile, courteous encounter with their peers. One 
lamentable con8c<iueace ia, that when an emperor, rising 
superior to the tiwditioiis of hia order, strikes into & new 
and a nobler path, aud looks about him for new men to 
carry out the new ideas, be has no knowledge to act upun- 
France has been muzzled for nearly twenty years. The 
time is at tumd when the muzzle will &11 ofl'; but the con- 
trolling men who sliould have been formed aud celebrated 
by twenty yeara of public life in a parhamont are unformed 
and unknown. The people will want leiulcn ; but leaders 
that can bo trusted arc not eitcmporiied. 

This congressional essay-writing threatens to reduce us 
to the same condition. The composition of an eBsar, in 
the quiet solitude of a library, is a usefid and honor- 
able exertion of the human mtud; hut it is a thing e«een~ 
tially different from taking part in public debate, and 
does not aSbrd the kind of truiuing which a public man 
needs. It does not give him nerve, eelf-commaud, and the 
habit of deference to the judgment of other minds. It doe« 
not give him practice in the art of convincing others. We 
cannot get in a library that intimate knowledge of human 
vanities, timidities, prejudices, ignorance, and habits, which 
shut the mind to nnaccustoraed truth, and turn the best- 
intentjoned men into iustruments of evil. The triumphant 
refutation of an opponent in a composition calmly written 
in the absence of that opponent, — how easy it is, compared 
with meeting him face to face, aud so refuting him in the 
hearing of an empire, that, if /u be not convinced, tens of 
thousands of other men are ! Essay-writing does not knock 
tlie conceit out of a man like open debate ; nor yet does it 
fortify that just self-confidence which enables one to hold 
his own against eloquent error and witty invective, and sit 
unmoved amidst the ajiplause and laughter tliat frequently 
follow them. It does really imfit a person for gra[^lliu^ 
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with the homely, BTorj-day difRcultiea of government. It 
tends to lessen that unnamed something in hwnian beings 
which gives ascendency over others, and it diminishes a 
man's power to decide promptly at a time when hia decision 
is to take visible effect. Nor does n. written essay give any 
trustworthy indication of its author's character or force. 
A false, barren, unfeeling soul has been an " absolute mon- 
arch of words," capable of giving most powerful eipresaioii 
to emotions which it never felt, and to thoughts imbibed 
from better and greater men. 

The substitution of written essays, rend from printed 
slips, for extemporized debate, deprives the public, there- 
fore, of one of the means of knowing and weighing the men 
from whom the leading persons of the government would 
naturally be taken ; and it deprives members of Congross 
of part of the training which public men pociiliorly need. 
It is to be hoped that when the House of Re]>re3eutativea 
moves into a smaller room, and Congress meets at four in 
the afternoon, the reading of speeches will be coughed down, 
and that Congress will resume its place as one of the na- 
tional parliamenU of the world. 

If tie reader has ever been bo unfortunate as to he per- 
sonally interested in a measure before Congrces, he hiui 
doubtless been exasperated by observing that, while Con- 
gress has much more to do than it can do, it wastes much 
more than half its time. The waste of time, in the Inst 
daya of a short session, with the appropriation bills still to 
be acted upon, and a crowd of expectants in the lobbies 
waiting for their bills to " come up," is sometimes eiuessive, 
absurd, and, to parties concerned, almost maddening. I 
shall long remember a certain day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when I chanced to sit next to a gentleman whose 
whole fortune and entire future career, as he thought, 
depended upon the action of the House concerning a bill 
which WHS expected to come up in the course of the after- 
noon. He was a stranger to me, but I gathered from his 
conversation with his friends, who clustered around him on 
the floor before the session began, that he had been a waiter 
upon Congress for two years. Now, he thought, the deci- 
sive ho\ir had come : that day, ho believed, would send him 
home made or marred for life. Sitting bo near him as I 
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did, I could not help regarding the proccediugs of the 
House that day with bis oyca and his feelingB. 

Punctually at twelve, the rap of the Speaker's ivOTy 
hftnimer was hoard above the din of conversation, the 
rustle of pa{}er8, and the noise of the ushers acLmou- 
ishing stnuigcrs to withdraw. A chaplain entered, who 
took his stand at the Clerk's desk, just below the Speaker, 
and began the usual prayer. I had the curiosity to ascer- 
tain the exact number of persons who appeared to attend 
to this exercise. The number was three : first, the Speaker, 
who stood in a graceful attitude, with clasped bonds and 
bowed head, as though he felt the necessity of representing 
the House in a duty which it did not choose itself to per- 
form ; second, one member, who also stood ; third, one 
spectator in the gallcrj-. Scarcely any members were yet 
in their seats, and tlic hall exhibited n scene of faded mo- 
rocco chair-backs, with a fringe of people in the distance 
walking, standuig, conversing ; the prayer being an extem- 
pore one, the chaplain grew warm, became uncoascious of 
the lapse of time, and prolonged his prayer unusuaUy. 
Never was there a religious service that seemed more ill- 
timed or more ill-placed than that which opeua the daily 
seasions of the House of Representatives. There is a time 
for all things ; but members evidently think that the time 
to pray is not then nor there. The prayer can have no effect 
in calmiug members' minds, opening them to conviction, or 
preparing them for the duties of the occasion, because 
niombors' minda are absorbed, at the time, in hurrying tba 
work of their oommittec-roonis to a conclusion. We might 
as well open the Gold-Room with prayer, or the daily ses- 
sions of the stock-brokers. Mr. Daniel Drew would probably 
naaume an attitude of profound devotion, but other gentle- 
men would do what many memlicre of Congress do, — 
avoid going in unCil tlie praf/rr is fniahed. In fixing times 
and places for devotional acta, we are now advanced far 
enough, I trust, to use our sense of the becoming and the 
suitable, and to obey its diotatos. Members should cer- 
tainly come in and " behave," or else aboliab the chaplain. 

My Expectant did uot fret under the jirolongation of the 
prayer. He had made up Jiia mind to that Rpparently. 
Nor was he moved when a member rose and asked to have 
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a tntiiUy unimportant error corrected iuyesterdaj-'B "Globe." 
After this was done began a scene that wasted an hour and 
a half, and di^raced, not this House alone, but the country 
and its institutions. Two wituesBeii, who had refused tu 
answer the questions of an inYcstigating-committee, and 
had aftem-ardB thought better of it, and given the infor- 
matiou sought, were to be discharged from the custody of the 
Scrgeant-at-aims. The prisoners were of the lowest grade 
of New York politician. One of them, a good-humorod, 
dissolute ruffian of twenty-three, was so precocious in de- 
pravity that he had ab'cady facen an aldennau, and had 
afterwards been concerned in the congenial businesB of 
distributing forged naturalization-papers. I became ac- 
quainted with this fellow-citizen during his detention in 
the lobby, and he informed me, as 1 contemplated the 
diamond pin in his shirt, that he would have come on to 
Washington that winter, not ns a prisoner, but m a mem- 
ber of Congress, if he had been old enough. Tliis waa a 
flight of tho imagination. The desjwts of the Democratic 
party in the city of New York take excellent care that tho 
really desirable things at their disposal fall to the men who 
can pay for them. They give the wretches whose votes they 
employ showara of Roman candles about election time, hut 
they do not pave their streets, nor remove their heaps of 
garbage. They have no objections to a poor devil's picking 
up a diamond pin or so as alderman or councilman ; but 
when it comes to member of Congress - — dear, no ! they 
rarely take such things even for themselves. 

These prisoners being residents of New York, there woo 
an opportunity for a few members to make a little home 
capital by publicly taking their part. One after another 
the city members, in the view of the whole House and the 
crowded galleries, went up to the ex-alderman, as lie stood 
in front of tho Speaker, shook hands with him, smiled upon 
him, and exchanged jocular observations with him. A chair 
was brought for his convenience, and while his case waa 
under consideration, he held a levee in the aisle, sitting ; 
while the Sergeant><it-anns, representing the authority of 
tho House, stood behind him. Mr. James Brooks paid him 
his respects, nodding bcnignantly. Mr. Fernando Wood 
bowed with courtly grace, and uttered friendly words. Mr. 
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they condemned two thousand peraona to endure the tedi- 
um of the roll-call ; again thcj compelled aniiouB espec- 
tants to chafe and fret for three qwulers of an hour. It 
was past two o'clock before thia trifting matter was disposed 
of. The House was theoi in no mood for private business, 
aud this unhappy man was kept "in suspense till another 

He received his quietus, however, before the session 
ended. I saw him, a few days after, come into a committoa- 
roora, followed by two or throe members, who, I suppose, 
had been pleading his cause. His face was very- red, and 
it betrayed in every lineament that the vote of the House 
had crushed his hopes. If any dramatist would like to 
know bow a man comports himself under such a stroke, I 
will state that this gentleman did not thrust either of his 
hands into bis hair, nor throw himself into a chair and bury 
his face in his hands, nor do any other of those acts which 
gentlemen in such circumstances do upon tho stage. He 
walked hastily to the faucet, tilled a glass with water, and 
drank it very fast. Then he filled another glass, and drauk 
that very fast. He then said to the members present, who 
expressed sympathy with his disappointment, "Gentlemen, 
you did the beat yon could for mo." Next, he put on his 
overcoat, took up his hat, went out into the lobby, and so 
vanished from history. 

It was not this unfortunate suitor alone, nor the class 
whom he represented, that suffered keenly upon the occa- 
sion before mentioned. Committees were fuixious to report ; 
members were watching for an opportunity to introduce 
inattors of great pith and moment ; foreign agents wevo 
waiting for the Houso to act upon the affairs which they 
had in charge ; an important revision of the internal-revenue 
system, upon which a committee had expended months of 
labor, was pending, and was finally lost for want of the 
time thus waut(«ily wasted. Simsly it is within the com- 
pass of human ingenuity to devise a method of preventing 
a handful of members from frustrating the wishes of a ma- 
jority I Three fourths of the House desired to go on with 
the business of the day ; and, of the remaining fourth, only 
half a dozen really cared to conciliate tho class represented 
by the prisoner. Why not take the yeas and naya by a 
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be deposited in ILe crypt under the doiuo, Congress created 
the office in question, for the better protection of the 
Bocred vault. Mrs. Washington refusing her consent, the 
crjpt remained vacant ; but the office was not abolished, 
and the apjiropriiitiun passed unchallenged until General 
Butler made his inquiry, when it was stricken out. Is not 
our District of Columbia a aimilax caeel The Dirtriet is 
instilled into the tender mind of infancy, and we have all 
taken it for granted. ISut what need ia'there of depriving 
a portion of the American people of part of their rights, or 
(if compelling them to travel across a continent to vote? 
Why uao an apparatus bo costly, complicated, and cumber- 
sonio ae the Cougresa of the United States to get a little 
paving done in Pennsylvania Avenue, or some eoup given 
out to a few hundred hungry negroes) Do California and 
Oregon send members across the continent to attend to the 
lamp-posts of a country townl Are bonorahle gentlemen 
to travel all the way from the extremity of Florida or the 
farthest coufineH of Texas to order some new boards to be 
nailed down on the Long Bridge 1 

Uuabls to answer such questions as these, or get tliem 
answered, I thought that possibly there might be some 
military advantage arising from tbe ajEtem, which would 
servo as an offset to its manifest inconveniences. But the 
jurisdiction of Congress did not prevent officers of a hostile 
army from walking into the White House one very warm 
day in the summer of 1814, and eating Mrs. Madison's 
excellent dinner, while the soldiers under their command 
were ravaging the town and biiming the Capitol. Nor was 
it the authority of Congress that kept the Confederate 
Army on the other side of the Potomac after the battle of 
Bull Run. No harm appears to have come from giving 
back to Virginia the forty square miles which she contrib- 
uted to the original hundred ; and T cannot think of any 
evil or any inconvenience that would result if Congress 
were to restore to Maryland her sixty, and ]my taxes on 
the property of the United States, like any other guardian 
or trustee. 

This is a matter of much importance, because there 
seems to be some danger of the government's repeating the 
stupendous folly of creating a Federal City. No less dia- 
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tinguishod n person tliao GeneriJ Sherman appeura to b 
it for grantod that there is some necessity for the govert 
ment to be sovereign in u little principality arouud tb 
public edifices. " In my opinion," he lately wrote, " if tl 
capital is changed from WnshiDgton to the West, i 
place will be chosen on the MiseiEsippi River, several htB 
dred miles above St Louis. .... I have interests in f~ 
Louis, and if allowed to vote on this question, I would vol 
against snrreuderhig St. Louis city and county, with S 
vast commercial and manufacturing interests, to the exeb 
sive jurisdiction of a Congress that would make these iiit 
ests subordinate to the mere political naea of a Feden 
capital. Nor would any National Congress moke the c» 
ital where it hod not exclusive and absolute jurisdiction fl 
its own protection and that of the employes of the goven 
ment. Therefore, if the capital be moved nt all, it mi 
go to a place willing to surrender it« former character h 
become a second Washington City." 

This is an appalling prospect for posterity, — a «« 
Washington City ! I could wish that GenenU Shonnai 
had given some reasons for his assumption ; for while th 
good resulting from the jurisdiction of Congress is not an 
parent, the evils are manifest. The arriving stranger, wl* 
usually has the pain of riding a mile or two in FennsylviHU 
Avenue, naturally asks why that celebrated street ia so i 
paved, BO dusty, so ill lighted. It is one of the widen 
streets in the world ; and as it rims two miles without 
bend and without a hill, the winds rushing along it f 
the distant gap in the mountains raise clouds of dust thi 
are wonderful to behold and terrible to encounter, J! 
other times the street is so muddy that people call a cat 
riage to tttke them across. In the evening the whole ci^ 
is dim, dismal, and dangerous from the short supply of a 
Ladies who intend to give a party endeavor to select a 
evening when there will be no evening session ; becatiM 
when the Capitol is lighted the gas-works are so ovcrtask« 
that every drawing-room in the city is dull. The dilapidL 
tiou of the bridges, the neglected appearance of the pubil 
squares, the general sbabbiness and sprawling incompleU 
ness of the town, strike evety one who comes from the tria 
and vigorous cities of the North. In things of more impoj 
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taiice there ia equal ineEBciency. Since the nor closed, 
Waaliiiigton hna been a povortj-stricken pLice. The war 
gathered there several thousands of poor people, who be- 
came instantly helplesa and miaorable when the army was 
withdrawn, with ita train of siitlcra, atoi-ckoc|)er8, embalm- 
era, and miacellancoua hangers-on. In one of the last 
weeks of the last HeaaiuD, I rctnember the business of the 
nation waa brought to a stand while a nienibcr coaxed and 
begged a small appropriation from Congress to keep severaj 
hundreds of colored people from starving. I myself saw 
the soup-bouses surrounded by ragged, shivering wretches, 
with their pads and kettles, soon after ten in the morniug, 
although the soup was not distributed until twelve. Wash* 
ingtun, being peopled chiefly by utider-pajd clerks and their 
worse paid chiefs, the charity of tbo city was even more 
overtasked than its gas-works; and there seemed no way 
in which those poor people could be saved from starvation, 
eicept lij a gift of public money, — national money, — the 
property of Maine, Oregon, Florida, California, and the 
other States. The absurdity of the act wtLS undeniable ; 
but when human beings are seen to be in the agonies 
of starvation, constJtntional scruples generally give way. 
Congress might just aa properly have voted thirty thousand 
dollars to relievo the suffering poor of San Francisco. The 
accidentid proximity of those perishing people gave them 
no claim upon the national treasury which the poor of other 
cities did not possess. 

The stranger, I repeat, observing these and many other 
evidences of inefficient government, naturally asks an ex- 
planation. The explanation is, that the unhappy city has 
two govenimonts, namely, Congress, and its own Mayor 
and Aldermen, — one very rich and close, the other very 
l»oor and heavily burdened with expense. Between these 
two powers there ia a chronic ill-feeling, similar to that 
which might exiat between a rich uncle and a married nephew 
with a large family and many wlnta, — both living in the 
same house. The old man is under the impression that he 
makes his nephew a munificent allowance, to which he adds 
Christmas and other gifts on what he considers a liberal 
scale. His niuneroua other heirs and dependants share this 
opinion. They even reproach him for his lavish benefiic- 
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Cuba is to be ours, if the other large ialiinda of the West 
Indies are to follow, if we are to dig the Darien Canal, (ind 
the United States ia to competo with Great Britain fgr the 
commerce of the world, then the future capital may properly 
be an Atlantic Boaport, New York perhaps. If we are to 
take upon ourselves the grievous burden of Mexico, and es- 
tend our empire along the Pacifia coast, then some central 
city yet to be creatod may be the predestined spot. If 
none of these things is to happen, the beautiful and com- 
modious city of St. Iiouis presents almost every advantage 
that can be desired- Many years must probably elapsa 
before any of these if* are out of the way. In the mean 
time no reason appears why Congress should not gladly 
permit the people residing in the District of Columbia to 
take care of their own mimicipal affairs. There would then 
be one committee the less, one lobby the less, one whole 
class of ill-deHned and undefinable claims the less. It would 
not require ten years of lobbying, undel" that system, to 
get Pennsylvania Avenue paved ; nor would Congress have 
to spend precious time in providing soup for the poor. 

But the greatest time-consumer of all ia the fre<|uently 
settled but always reopening controversy respecting the 
right of Congress to appropriate money for '* internal im- 
provements." We are at sea again on this subject It will 
not remain settled. The stranger in the Capitol, who looks 
over the heaps of pamphlets and documents lying ab<nit tm 
members' desks and on committee-room tables, discovers 
that a large number of able and worthy people are under 
the impression that Congress may be reasonably asked to 
undertake anj-thiug. provided it ia a des'rable work, and will 
cost nwre money than parties interested find it convenient 
to raise. — angtking, from a Darien Canal to the draining 
of a silver mine, from the construction of a whole system 
of railroads to the making of an experimental balloon. 
There are those who want Congress to buy all the telegraphic 
lines, and others who think that all the railroads should bo 
public property. The strict-constructioniats are reduced to 
a feeble cohort, and yet Congress adheres to the tradition 
of their doctrines, and is fain to employ devices and subtei^ 
fuges to cover up its departures therefrom. But no one 
knows how far Congress will go, and this uncertainty lurM 
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to the capital mnnyan eipemive lobby, who wear ooT 
hearts id waiting, and who waste at Washington the motkej 
and the energy that might have started their enlerpru& 

While waiting one day in the room of a Wasbiu^^n cor- 
respondent, I noticed upon the table a large, square, gilt- 
edged, handsamely bound volume, resembling iu appearsnce 
the illustrated annuals which appear on the lM)ok»enerB' 
counters during the month of December. Upon taking it 
up, I observed upon the cover a picture, in gold, of a miner 
gracefully swin^ng a pickaxe, with golden tettera ubure 
and bolow him informing me that the work was upon the 
" Sutro Tunnel, Nevada." I opened the volume. Upon 
one of the fly-leaves I had the pleasure of reading a letter, 
in fao-aimile, signed Adolf Sutro, which showed that Mr. 
Sutro waa an elegant penman and wrote in the French 
manner, — one sentence to a paragraph, . — thus : — 

" We have a vast mining intcreat : wo also have a large 
national debt. 

" The development of the former will secure the eazlj[ 
payment of the latter. 

"The annexed book contains much informatioa oa I 
Bubject. 

" A few houi-a devoted to its perusal will prove i 
interesting, and instructive." 

Having read this neat epistle, I turned over a leaf or two, 
and diecovered an engravingof " Viiginia City, N. T,," and 
opposite to the same the title-page, of which the following 
is a copy : " The Mineral Resources of the United States, 
and the Importance and Necessity of Iua\igurating a Ra- 
tional System of Mining, with Special Reference to tb« 
Comstock Lode and the Sutro Tunnel in Nevnda. By 
Adolf Sutro. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 1868." 
The work consisted of two hundred and thirty-two larga 
pages, of whicli both the paper and the printing were of 
the most expensive kind. The substance of Mr. Sutro'i 
message can bo given in a few sentences : 1. Tlie Comstock 
Lode in Nevada, the most productive series of silver mines 
in the world, having yielded seventy-five million dollar^ 
worth of silver in sis years, Ims now \kcii dug so deep that 
it costs nearly as much to pump out the water as ths 
mines yield. 2. Mr. Sutro wants Congress to tap the 
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mountain by meaua of a. tunnel, — the Sutro Tunnel, — 
BO that the water will all run out at the bottom, far below 
the silver, leaving tlie miuea dry, 3, If that b not done, 
the mines cannot be worked much longer at a profit. 4. 
Capitalists will not undertake the tunnel, becauBe they are 
not nire there is silver enongh in the lode to pay for it. 5. 
Mr, Sutro is perfeetly sure there is. 6. There are niauy 
similar lodes in Nevada, 7. Therefore it is "the duty aud 
interest of the government to aid in the constructiou of one 
tunnel as na index work," to show that there is silver enough 
in such lodes to pay for such tunnols. 

Tbis is the milk in that magnificent cocoanut. The idea 
is ingenious and plausible. 1 should like to see it tried. 
But who needs to be told that, under the Constitution of 
the United States, as formerly interpreted. Congress has no 
more right to advance money — or, as the polite phrase now 
ia, " lend the credit of the government " — for such an olt- 
ject as this, than it has to build a aew kind of steamboat 
for the Fulton Ferry Company, because the company is not 
certain it will answer I The inventor is certaia He gets 
a great album printed, and goes to Washington to lobby 
for the money. Now, to produce a thousand copies of such 
a work as this costs ten thousand dollars ; and it mdlcata 
a lobby that may have cost twenty thousand or fifty thou- 
sand more, ^\'hat a waste is this"! And there are fifty 
lobbies every winter, in Washington, pushing for objects as 
obviously beyond the constitutional power of Congress as 
the Sutro Tunnel. These lobbies not only coat a great deal 
of money, but they demoralize, in some degree, almost 
every person who has anything to do with them. Nearly 
all of them fail, as a matter of course ; but not until they 
have tempted, warped, perverted, corrupted, men who, but 
for such projecte, would leave Washington as innocent aa 
they came to it. 

Take this scene for example. A Washington correspond- 
ent, sauntering towards the Capitol, is joined by the chief 
of one of theae lobbies, to whom be has been casually intro- 
duced. There are about sixty corroapondents usually re- 
siding in Washington during the winter, of whom fifty-fii-e 
are honorable and industrious ; having no object but to 
serve faithfully the newspapers to wliich they are attached ; 
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and generally no sonree of income but the salary whicK 
thoy draw from those newspapers, — from thirty to ■ 
fmndrerl dollara a week. The other five are vul^r, iin- 
scrupuloiis, and rioh. They beloug to insignificimt papery 
and eell their piiriLgraphH to ineiperienced men whu ooms 
to Washington to get thinga " through," and desire the aid 
of the preae. Lobbyists who understand their busiueai 
Bcldom approach correspondenta with illegitimate proposi- 
tions, because they know that the representatives of influ- 
ential newspapers cannot sell their cohuniis, aod would 
disdain to attempt doing bo. The corrupt five, isho prey 
generally upon the ineiperienced, occaaionaUy get lucmtin 
jobs from men who ought to be ashamed to employ them. 
They make it a point to cultivate a certiun kind of intima^ 
with memhers,— a billiard-room intimacy, a champagne- 
supper intimacy. They like to be seen on the floor of tha 
IIoUBQ of Representatives, and may go so far as to slap % 
senatorial carpet-bagger ou the back. It is part of their 
game to walk down Pennsylvania Avenue arm-in-arm with 
a member of CongrefM, and to get the tntree of as maoj 
members' apartineots as possible. Some members wfaa> 
know and despise them'are yet in some degree afnud of 
them ; for any man who can get access to a newspaper un . 
do harm and give pain. To the publicity of the press 
there are as many avenues in the country as thera ara 
neivspapers to exchange with ; and any paper, even the 
most remote aud least important, is competent to «tort a 
falsehood which the great thunderors of the press may copy, 
and which no denial can ever quite eradicate from the pub- 
lic mind. These jovial fellows, who treat green memben 
to chaTnpogne, and ask them to vote for dubious measures^ 
are also the chief calumniators of Congress. It is tAey w)m 
have caused so many timid and credulous people to think 
that the Congress of the United States is a corrupt body. 
They revenge themselves for their failure to carry improper 
moaaui-es by slandering the honest men whoee votes dsfeot- 
ed them. They thrive on the preposterous achemea to which 
a loose interpretation of the Constitution has given birth. 

But my friend who was strolling toward the Capitol wu 
not one of the scurvy live, but of the honorable fifty-five; 
and, strange to relate, the lobby chief who eacortod lad 
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took him aside was o, master of his art. But the Bchema 
ivhicli he represented wna in imminent peril, nud it was 
deemed CBseotial that the leading pftpAs of the West 
should, at least, not oppose it. It waa thought better that 
the papers should even leave the subject unmontioned. It 
were needless to give in detiul the interview. The Biibstanoe 
of what our lobbyist had to propose to this young joumal- 
iat was thia : " Take this roll of greenbacks, and don't 
send a word over the wires about our measure." From the 
appearance of the roll, it was suppoaod to contain about as 
much money as the correspondent would earn in the whole 
of a short session of Congress. What a temptation to a 
young married man and father ! — a quarter's salary for 
merely not writing a short parugraph, which, ia any case, 
he need not have written, and might not have thought of 
writing. He was not tempted, however ; but only blushed, 
Rud turned away with the remark that he was sorry the 
tempter thought go meanly of him. It is illegitimate 
schemes, such as ought never to get as far as Washington, that 
are usually sought to be advanced by such tactics as these. 

Either by a new article of the Constitution, aueh as Pres- 
ident Jefferson proposed sisty-five years ago, or by a clearly 
defined interpretation of existing articles, the people should 
be notified anew that Congress is not authorized to expend 
the pubho money, or " lend the public credit," for any but 
strictly national objects, — objects necessary to the defence 
and protection of the whole people, and such as the State 
govemmeuts and private individuals cannot do for them- 
selves. Any one who has been in Washington during the 
last few winters, and kept hie eyes open, must have felt that 
this was a most pressing need of the time. It is sorrowful 
to see-so much effort and so much money wasted in urging 
Congress to do what it canuot do without the grossest viola- 
.tion of the great charter that created it. 

I feel all the difficulty of laying down a rule that will 
stand the test of strong temptation. The difficulty is 
shown hy our failures hitherto ; for this question of tlie 
power of Congress to do desirable works has been an " issue " 
in Presidential contests, aud the theme of a hundred de- 
bates in both Houses. President Washington, influenced 
perhaps by bis English-miuded Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Hnmilton, eri den tly thought that Congress could do a 

ttiij-tliing which the British Parliament could do ; and * 
Bee him urging CoDgresa to realize Hamilton's cirenm of « 
great Natiooal Uniyersitj. John Adams ahaj^ this opin- 
ion. When Mr. Jefferson came into power, in 1801, ont 
Btrict-couatruetioniat issue. Republicans thought tJio thing 
WHS settled. But no ; there oceurred an opportunity ta 
buy Louisiana, and that opportunity secuied transient 
Napoleon wwited money desperately, and had sense enonrii 
to imderstand the uselessness of Louisiana to France. Jef- 
ferson yielded. He bought Louisiana, and then asked Con- 
gress to frame an ameudment to the Constitution that 
would cover the act. 1 never could see the neccuity fee 
an amendment for that case ; for it certainly belonged t* 
"thp common defence" for tie United States to own its 
own back door. Then came that perpleiting surplus of 
1805, when Mr. Jefferson asked Congress to take the wfaols 
subject of internal improvements into consideration, and 
frame an article of the Constitution which would be a eleae 
guide for all future legislation. It was not done. Tlia « 
of I SI 2 betrayed the weakness of the country in bmm 
esaentinl particulars, and broke down the strict-oonstnictica 
theory, while confirming in power the party of atrict-Oos- 
Btnictionista. Madison revived the project of a NatJonaL 
University, vntha\U asking for a new article ; and the old 
Federalist ideas gained such groimd, that, when John 
Quiucy Adams came into p<iwer, in 18S5, Congress vu 
asked to do more tlian Hamilton had so much as proposed 
in Cabinet-meeting. Jackson, impelled by his puerfla 
hatred of Henry Clay, re-established the strict-construotion 
principle ; but it would not remain re-established. In 1813, 
Congress gave Professor Morse twenty thousand dollan 
with which to trj' his immortal experiment with the tele- 
graph. Congress had no right to do thia ; but the splendor 
of the result dazzled every mind and silenced all reproach. 
Then came Mr. Douglas's device by which a Democratic 
Congress was enabled to set up a railroad compwiy with 
capital Irom the sale of the public lands, and leave to the 
railroad couipany all the profit upon the investment. Fi- 
nally was achieved the masterpiece of evasion called " lend- 
ing the public credit." 
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I never could see the neccBsity of any device to justify 
Cougrcss in conatnicting one Pacific Railroad outright ; be- 
cause it was a cheap aud neceesaiy measure of " common 
defence." That railroad defends the frontiers aguinat the 
Indiana better than mounted regiments, and defends the 
Pacific States better than costly fleets. But the most 
strained reading of the Constitution cannot make it author- 
ize the building of a railroad beginning and ending in the 
same State, nor justify the voting of publiu money to make 
■cientifio experiments. Probably there are now in Wash- 
ington at least fifty lobbies (or will Ite erelong) working 
' for schemes suggested by those two violations of trust, to 
the sore tribulation of members of Congress, and to the 
grievous loss of persons interested. 

The time is favorable for an attempt to settle this ques- 
tion, because it does not now enter into the conflict of par- 
ties. Perhaps the Congress of an empire like this ouffhl to 
have power to aid in snuh a work as the Darien Canal Per- 
haps the mere magnitude of the undertaking makes it ex- 
ceptional, makes it necessarily national. It iruii/ properly 
belong to an imperial parliament to aid scientific eiperi- 
menta which are too costly for individuals to nndci'take. 
Perhaps a national Congress is incompletely endowed unless 
it can reward services that cannot otherwise lie rewarded, — 
such a sen-ice, for eiample, as that rendered by the discov- 
erers of the pain-auBpending power of ether. If so, let the 
power be frankly granted, but carefully defined. If not, let 
the iact be known. There should be an end of evasions, 
devices, and tricks for doing what the Constitution does not 
authorize. A tolerably well-informed citizen of the United 
States should be able to ascertain with certainty, befora 
going to Washington and publishing a gorgeous album, 
whether his enterprise is one which Congress has or has not 
the constitutional right to assist. 
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Office ond the copyright lav, and would not permit the 
hero of another man's play to incur any but an original 
peril. The hats worn upon tbo stage being thus as real as 
the real water of the stage fountain and the real donkey 
of tho stage cart, tliis romantic hat was not in request for 
the drama. Indeed, it remains unsold at the present mo- 
ment, and may still be inspected by the curious. But oue 
day it occurred to the philosophic miud of the hatter who 
owned it, that, apart from its green color and its feather, 
the fundamental ideas of this hat were good, and were also 
in harmony with the tastes of the American people. He 
thought he saw in it a taking compromise between the 
orthodoi respectability of the stiff and glossy cylinder, aud 
the too careless lowering loaferism of soft felt. He thought 
he could Americanize the NnpIcH hat in such a way as to 
combine the safety of the stovo-pipe with the grace that is 
latent in the slouch. Then he said, " Make me a dozen 
hats of that pattern, but block and without a feather." lu 
dne time, the hats were placed in the store for sale. The 
hit they made was immediate and most decided. Every 
one who saw them was delighted with thorn, and they were 
all sold in a few honra. It is a long time since liatters 
have offered the public so pleasing a union of the becom- 
ing, the comfortable, and tho convenient And about this 
time arrived in New York the gallant band of English 
cricketers, wearing hats somewhat similar ; and these gen- 
tlemen, performing daily in the presence of a great multi- 
tude, gave SB impetus to the fashiou. In a short time, the 
originator was selling a hundred Alpine hats a day, and all 
the other hattora were in full cry after them. In a few 
weeks, one half tlio better dressed man in Now York were 
Iiappy in the consciousness of having tlieir heads more 
becomingly covered tlian they over were before ; and the 
other half secretly craved the same happiness, but were 
prevented irom indulging their desire by tho noble dread 
of wearing a hat that " everybody " wore. 

In this little story of the Alpine hat is contained, as I 
have said, all the principles that control the rise, spread, 
and extinction of fashions. But in order to .present the 
subject properly, we must go back of the Alpine hat, and 
ffie by what steps we arrived at the state of mind and taste 
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wliicit caused bo many of us to adopt it ao eagerly. Aai 
th'u ia a subject wliicli goes dowa to the deptl^ of husiu 
imlure. As the topmost leaves of the tallest tree dnv 
their nourishment from the fur distant and uaaeeo nx*,' 
and take their form, color, ami tusture from the tnc'i 
constitutioa aud circi i instances ; as there is a naiunl 
necessity that the leaves of the willow shall be long uul 
tlie leaves of the holly shall sliiue ; so the featliers in ladled 
bonnets and the shape of men's hats, and all the seecaiif 
caprices of fusliion, ore controlled bj law, originate in Um 
nature of things, and are influenced by the cootnlliif 
events of history. I do not know why walkiiig-st icka «i 
seldom canied at present in onr atrceta, where, three ytut 
ago, it was common to uarrj- them ; but if any one bad > 
month in whicli to find out, he could find out ; and veij 
likely his investigation would carry him up amou^ the gntt 
events and men of the age. He might have to write to 
Count Bismarck about it; the national debt may bsYt 
something to do with it. The shade of care that c«iDa 
over the countenances of a commimity when tiniea «• 
hard, and which our faces have worn for Che last thre*' 
years, since our burden began to settle down heavily apoU 
IIS (the flush-money of the n*ar being all spent, and (ba 
Jictitioiia prosperity of war having been succeeded by ia 
proper reaction), may explain it ; for a walking-stick is the 
natural occompanimeut of a mind at case. It is when «8 
go forth to stroll among the girls in the Fifth Avenue on ft 
fine nfternoon, that we take n cane with us ; not when we 
are going down town to collect or boiTow money. But I 
leave this interesting branch of the subject to future i&v«(- 
tigfttors, and return to my hats, merely reporting, for iht 
iuformation of those investigators, that, during the whob 
of the year 18Gf', the walking-stick trade was exceedingtr 
dull, aiid that in ISfii and 18C6 it wna very brisk indeed' 
Among the pictures in the gallery of the Now York Hi»- 
torictt! Society, there is one representing the interior of tht 
Park Theatre, onjin evening in 1822, during the perfonn- 
nnce of the older Matthews. Every face in tho andience it 
a portrait, the object of the artist being to aaseinble upoa 
one canvas portraits of all the leading persons then moving 
iu the society and bu^ess of New Yoric Often m I go 
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iuto thia interesting gatleiy, I never fail to take a look, in 
paaaiiig, at the iDiind-fiujcd, burly fiithera of the present 
kiuga of commerce and fiunuce. What a contrast, their 
amplitude of countenance and form, their good-humored 
torpidity of intellect, their consummate, solid respectability, 
with the sharper-featured, more slender, slightly intellec- 
tualized " operators " of the present time ; counoisseura in 
tandems, pictures, books, operas I As the persons in that 
distinguislied audience arc in full dress, the picture serves 
aa aD historical fashion-plate. The greater number of those 
stout gentlemen wear the most roluminous white neck- 
cloths, which seem to have been wound round and round 
tlieir necks, completely filling up the space between the 
coat and the countenance. Others have on those high stiff 
stocks whioh many of us remember, — things of buckram 
covered with black silk, satin, or velvet, fastened behind 
with a buckle that was not always invisible. From out 
the depths of the stocks, stiff and sharp-cornered collars 
thrust themselves toward heaven. The coat-collars of these 
solid gentlemen are several inches high, and only less stiff 
than a pine ftard. A few of the spectators, who are stand- 
ing at the book of the pit, have their hats on, and those 
hats are immense ; they are structures, regularly bnilt, 
bell'Crowned, and covered with the beaver skins which Mr. 
Astor brought from the far-distant haunts of his trappera. 
Most of the ladies wear bonnets, which also are vast, wide- 
spreading, and lofty, apparently of construction scarcely less 
massive than the beavers of their husbands. 

Stiff and cumbrous as the clothes in this picture seem to 
us, they are light and easy compared with the cocked hats, 
the padded coats, stiffened with buckram, the wigs, the 
overflowing ruffles, the knee-breeches and great buckles, 
from wbicii victorious democracy, in Jeflcrson's early day, 
delivered the fathers of these fathers who sit so solemnly 
enjoying Charles Matthews the elder. Old men used to be 
about New York who remembered when the young dandies 
of the Democratic party, in 1801, — the year of Mr. Jeffer- 
son's inauguration, — first dared to show themselves ia 
Broadway without wig or pigtail. It was thought to be an 
innovation scarcely decent for a young man to go about 
,the streets exhibiting bis own hair; and many men but- 
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rendered tie pigtail only with life. When Mr, Jeffenta 
diecHrded his short In-eeclieR, ailk stockings, and ailTei>- 
buckled shoes, and concealed hia veil-formed 1^;b in 
taloODB, the Federalists were prone to regard it as the ^<k. 
of a demagogue to secure the faTor of the mob. A ^antt- 
man in trousers and short h^r t But what better could be 
eipect«d of a Democrat and an atheist ? 

After the rovolutionaiy ferment, which in Europe e 
in defeat under Napoleon, and here in peaceful Ticto; 
under Jetferson, there was a reaction toward the opinion! 
which are colled conservative, and this reaction expressed 
itself in stiflfiiess and uniformity of dress. People fortf 
years of age cnii remember the high stock, the cruel sbiiV 
collar, the ruthleas cuat-collar, the prodigious bonnet, aiM 
the general setneMs and severity of costume which pretvilei 
among us, before Channing, Dickens, Carljle, Enieraoq 
Beecber, and ttie New York Tribune had begun the emai^ 
cipation of the American understanding from the tight* 
fitting armor of opinions iu wliich It was once confined; 
The primnesa and stiETneas of the ladies who ttsed to walk 
past the Aator House when it was the one ggutd hotel ot 
the city, and when the fashionable walk was between tha 
Battery and St. Paul's Church, can only be realised bf 
those who remember their leg-of-mutton sleeves bulged oi* 
with buckram, and their lace handkeruhiefs cnrried in lIiKtr 
hands before them in a ludicrously precise and nnilbim 
way. The drees of the men was only less formal, cumbroiuv 
and unyielding. Over all hung heavily the large bUcfc 
beaver hat ; which maintained its supremacy so long h»^ 
cause it harmonized with the stiffness and angularity of 
the rest of the attire. 

It required three great historical events merely to cir- 
cumscribe the dominion of the stove-pipe hat. First, the 
Mexican War revealed to a lai'gc number of Amerioui 
citizens the unsuspected truth, that the bead of man covld 
be covered becomingly without resorting to the stiff bearer. 
A good many officers and soldiers brought home from 
Mexico the wide-brimmed, steeple-crowned, flexible bat 
worn by Spaniards and Spauiah creoiea ; but the largv aucl 
sweeping pictureaqueucas of that tropical production wM 
felt to be incongruous with the aquare«houldered, ti^i- 
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fitting gurmente worn by the busy and punctual men of 
Ame^ll^aa cities. Few had the courage to face a staring 
population, and most uf those spiicious hats were hung on 
pega as njementoB of warlike adventure. Then occurred 
the discovery of gold in California, and the wonderful ruah 
across the Plains, around Cape Horn, and over the Isthmus, 
which compelled tbousanda of people to discard from their 
attire everything that woa not pliable. The Mexican soft 
hat, modified to euit the American taste, became port of 
the uuifonu of the gold-seeking multitude, and was fre- 
quently seen in the streets of the Atlantic cities. But 
neither the war with Mexico, nor the discovery of California 
gold, nor both these important events together, sufficed to 
make the soft hat fashionable. Something more was needed. 
Europe had to be convulgcd, and half a dozen ancient 
thrones shaken, before the scene became possible which 
gave a rival to the Btiff cylinder. 

The MeiicanWar began in 1846. Captain Sutter's men 
discovered the glittering particles of gold in the California 
mill race, in 1848. On a certain day iu December, 1851 
(the soft-hat manufacture being then in full activity), the 
most picturesque human figure which recent America has 
had the pleasure of beholding flashed upon two hundred 
thousand of us as wo stood packed in Broadway, between 
the Battery and Union Square, — two miles and two thirds 
of excited people, every creature of whom demred in his 
secret soul to be a pleasing object of contemplation to bis 
friends and the public. We saw the hero of the hoiu" but 
for half a minute each, as bo passed, standing in bis 
barouche, his pale and handsome face set off so strikingly 
by that graceful hat, with the large black feather wound 
about it What a beautiful object he was ! The mere 
beauty of the man aud his costume was such as to excite 
in every susceptible beholder a thrill of dehght. I can see 
him now, the splendid Magyar, the nmguificent, marvellous, 
histrionic Kossuth ! 

It was done ! The stove-pipe hod a rival ; the feather, 
of course, was a thing to which we could not lift our soulfl. 
It has pleased Heaven so to constilule these northern 
climes, and the races inhabiting them, that a male of our 
species, who wears a feather iu hia hat of his own free will) 
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must be either more or less than man. We could not i 
to thEi feather; but the Kossuth Hat, adapted to t^ 
American taste, immediBtciy appeared, sud from that dai 
to thin the stiflf cylinder has never beeu able to reign ore 
us with its former absolute stray. 

Au unpopular article of attire is the bat stigmatiied ai 
the stove-pipe. It is generally reviled as the acme of to 
CDOveaieuce and ugliness. It binds tlie bead, &nd redden 
the skin ; it is heavy, large, iuflexible, expenBive, esKlj 
injured, diffieult to restore, and very mueb in the my oi 
u journey, iu a crowd, or Ett a public meeting. No ow 
pretends to admire or defend it. And yet there is Home 
thing iu the breast of tUo respectable citizen which prom|4i 
him, upon the whole, to prefer it ; and, consequentlT, tfaM 
bat, to this hour, is worn by about one half of the med ii 
cities and large towns. There is, besides, a tcudency a 
men, after indulging in soft infidelities for a wliile, to retan 
to this unyielding head-covering. If between the subliia 
and the ridiculous there is a whole step, there is only a Go 
ger's breadth between the becoming and the absurd ; mi ' 
ataid citizen, when be ventures upon a soft hat, is not , 
sure on which side of that dividing finger he is. But : 
Btiff hat is a fixed quantity ; ho feels safe in it ; and Iil' . 
content not to be pictiu^sque 8o long as he is sure not 1 
bo ridioulouB. In itself, the hard hat is unpleastng sni 
irrational, but it harmonizes with the nngidority aud Aifl 
ness which solid men still affect in the rest of their attin 
Hence in Boston and Philadelphia, it is more frequent^ 
seen than in New York. The time Las been in those tw 
cities when the credit of a young man would have sufforei 
if he had walked to his business in any other kind of fat 
than one of that polished and unyielding description whid 
was once associated in the public mind with punctualiti 
in meeting pecuniary obligations. If his hat was flexible 
what guaranty had the public for the rigidity of his prin 
ciplesi 

The Alpine hat took half our heads by storm, because i 
held out to U8 the alluring prospect of being *n/ely pictu 
rcsque. The dent in the crown waa regular ; the brim wa 
somewhat broad, but it was uot allowed to flap about of it 
own free will ; and that wide black ribbon round the otowi 
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gave richuesB and dignity to the wl^e. In truth, the soft 
hat was arranged in ita most becoming form, and thea jUed 
in that form by block and stiffening. Such was its sucuesa 
in reconcihng discordant conditions, that I saw the preai- 
dent of one bank and the cashier of another going down 
town wearing the Alpine hat, at a. time when it was in high 
fevor with the eaay-goiug gentlemen of the press. Every 
one must feci that this savors of the millennium ; the Alpine 
hat, indeed, eipresaes clearly the spiritual condition of the 
age, that half-fledged freedom of the soul, that longing to 
be free, without quito daring to launch away from the na- 
tive twig, which is characteristic of so many at present. 

In most of our large libraries there are collections of cos- 
tume-bouks sufficient to show how immediately a change of 
opinion reveals itself in costume ; and many modem histo- 
rians have recorded the fact Henri Martin, in his History 
of France, frequently pauses to note the connection between 
changes of spiritual condition and changes in the general 
style of dress. " In order to judge of a community," he 
says in one place (Martin, XII. 124), " it almost sufficea to 
see its costume, that faithful interpreter of the bodily 
habits, which reflects always those of the spirit." Han- 
dling masses of illustrated works, and living near galleries 
of old pictures, he observed that both the morala and the 
minds of his countr_\Tnen have been faithfidly reflected in 
the clothes they preferred. Under Francis I., French fash- 
ions were elegant and voluptuona ; at the immoral court of 
Henry III,, they were eitmvagaat and mongtrous; in the 
time of Henry IV,, they had a military cast ; under glori- 
oua Richelieu, the costumes assumed " a nobleness, a severe 
and picturesque amplitude, a style at onee graceful and dis- 
tinguished, never equalled in modem Europe." Fashions 
in that age, as in every age, originated in the country 
■where there was moat money and most leisure to spend 
upon dress, which then was Holland. Venice once gave 
the law to fashionable Europe, then Spain, then Holland, 
then France. While Louia XIV. was a gay and gorgeous 
personage, the costumes of hia court were gay and gorgeous, 
but when he had been scared into a. kind of repeutaoce, and 
eettled down with Madame de Maintenon into the steady- 
going married man, and no one could hope for royal favor 
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who did not attend ^aas once a day, ooatiimea became 
heavy, uglj, awkvard, a moiutrous blending of the courtJj 
and the puritanic. Then, when the Rc^nt brought pleas- 
ure into faehioii once more, instantly tlie cumbrous eitraT- 
agauccs of the dd court wore abandoned, and dress became 
Binipler, costlier, and more elegant. As the Beyolution 
approached, democratic ideas were fashionable in chateaoa 
and grand drawing-rooms. All costume and all decoiKtioa 
became simpler and leaa expensive. English modes wen 
introduced, the splendid carriages with panels painted bf 
artists of repute, and heavy with elaborate decorattou, aU 
disappeared, and Paris was sombre with chariots, dartt-ccil- 
ored and devoid of □mamentatton, in the Londoa styls. 
Later, meanness and shabbinees of attire were the beigbt 
of the mode in Paris, where republicans of ancient Unetgs 
and renown strove to express in this way their nearly fdt 
brotherhood to the less fortunate of mankind. Under 
Napoleon, alt fashions for men bad something in them of a 
military character, Napoleon reserving to himself the strik- 
ing simplicity of a field uniform. 

We have all observed, I suppose, what Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer raeutions in one of bis essays, that the charact«r of a 
political meeting can be inferred from the dress of thc«e 
who attend it. " At a chartist demonstration," he telk us, 
" a lecture on socialism, or a toiree of the friends of Italy, 
there will be seen many among the audience, and a stU) 
larger ratio among (he speakers, who get themselves op in 

a style more or less unusual Bare necks, shirt-coUan 

& la Byron, wonderfully ahagjy great-coats, numerotis oddi- 
ties in form and color, destroy the monotony uansl in 
crowds And when the gathering breaks up, the vari- 
eties of head-gear, the number of caps, and the abundaaoe 
of felt hats, suffice to prove that were the world at huge 
like-minded, the black cylinders which tyrannize over us 
would soon be deposed." These remarks apply as well bi 
New York as to London. They perfectly describe the 
motley assembheB which used to crowd the old Tabernacle 
in Broadway, when Theodore Parker lectured to all that 
was moat advanced and enlightened, as well as to moch 
that was eccentric and affected, in the city. On the other 
baud, bow uniform and precise the dress of the men who 
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isaue in darit clouds about 12.15 on Sundays, from churcheB 
where aU endeavor to think alike, and engage an able man, 
at great eipeneo, to asaJHt them io so doing I In those 
Theodora Parker days, members of the press sported va- 
rious peculiarities of costume ; especially men connected 
with the jouTDOl supposed to be most at variance with 
public opinioQ- Since that time, extremes of opinion Lave 
drawn pearer together, and we now observe that the public- 
spirited und exemplary workiogmeii of the New York press, 
Bohemians of the new school, only discard so much of the 
conventional in costume and demeanor as ia inconvenient 
and irrational. Compared with people of twenty years ago, 
we are all radicals, and our clothes show it. The eccen- 
trie-s of the old Tabernacle platform have generally chosen 
to conilfrm to the fashions of a public with which they are 
no longer much at variance; and the public, less tram- 
melled than formerly by orthodoxies in politics and theol- 
ogy, dress more cosily, comfortably, and variously. 

Certainly, men do. If any one thinks ladies do not, I 
would like to show him a set of fashion-plates of 1820 to 
1830, now lying before me. Fanurt, do you say 1 Paniers 
first came in, I believe, about six months after the marriage 
of Louis XV., which occurred in 1725. They have been in 
fashion several times since, but they have never been so 
light, so modest, so harmless, so little worn, and so gen- 
erally ridiculed na now, We can at least boast thai they 
are not now regarded as an affair of state, disturbing the 
peace of courts, and calling for the interference of a prime 
minister. That gossiping Paris lawyer, Barbier, in hia 
diory for 1 728, has a curious passage relating to the paniera 
then worn at the French court, a passage which may con- 
sole some readers whom the sight of a panier 'causes to 
despair of the human race. 

"One would not believe," says Barbier, "that the Car- 
dinal [Fleury, prime minister] has been embarrassed with 
regard to the pnniers which woraeu wear under their petti- 
coats to render them large and spreading. They are of 
such a size, that when the Indies sit down, the whatoboneg 
are pushed out and make such an aatnuishing spread that 
they have been obliged to have arm-chairs made on purpose, 

"j three Traanea em get into a box at the theatre without 
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crowding. The fashion has gone to such an extiRn 
as extreme faahiotis olwttys do, that when the princeaM 
seated on each side of the queen, their pctticoate, i 
riso as they sent themeelTOs, hide the queeD's pettic 
That floemod improper, but it waa difficult to devis 
remedy. By dint of jienderiiig {d force de r«w) the C 
din&l has decided that there ehiUl always be an em_ 
chair on each Bide of the queen, which will prevent the u 
convenience ; aud the pretext is, that those two c" 
reserved for MesdaineB de France, her daughters " (twi 
two years old). 

Thus the wise old priest, who governed France ( 
many years, arranged this great affair. It soon appc 
however, that the princessea did not like their ^ttioM 
coucealed by the paniera of adjacent ducheBsea,%iid t 
Cardinal waa obliged to grant them a vacant stool on e 
side. This offended the duchesaea, who desired the e 
privilege. But Canlinal Fleury, like Dickens's 
London barber, had to draw the lino somrvrkert, 
drew it so as to exclude the duchesaea, which led to a bit- 
ter war of pamphlets and epigrams, in the course of wbicb 
pamphlet waa publicly burned by the esecutionn 



(Barbior, II. 37 and 41). Much a 
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young loveliness disfiguriog itself with these things in tbt 
Fifth Avenue, we can find comfort in the reflection that 
Mr. Seward has not been obliged to interfere, nor has tb* 
pubhc hangman earned the smallest fee in consequence rf 
the revived fashion. 

Fashion is a neoesaity of human nature ; bocauBe, whil* 
we all desire to be pleasingly attired, not one in tea thou- 
sand of us is able to invent any article of dress o^ decon- 
tion that shall be truly becoming. Nothing is moT« rai- 
vcrsal than the wiah to be well-looking ; and the foeling il 
so strong that a person had almoat better not be born M 
all than be bom two feet too tall or too short, op with u^ 
other very marked personal peculiarity that cannot N 
concealed, Byron's morbidness with regard to hia 
neaa was not an unusual case. Turn loose, in a large _ 
of rough boys or girls, a child who has a squint eye, 
humpback, or a red patch on its face, or who is extreL 
fat or lean, or toll or short, or whose clothes are tqit 
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ferent from those worn by the rest, or who has some uucon- 
querftble peculiarity of speech or maimer, auii that child 
will suffer an acute misery of which no one can form an 
idea who has never experienced it Nor ia this a peculiar- 
ity of childhood. What would induce a respectable citizen 
of Boston to walk down WaBhington Street in top-boots, or 
wearing a hat of 1330} Where is the woman strong-minded 
enough to calmly endure the atony stare of an omnibus full 
of female critics who have epied out something awry or an- 
tique in her costume 1 It is a tremendous ordeal. We are 
so constituted that we like to be like one another ; and so 
general ia this desire, that one of the signs of madness is on 
inclination to oddity in peraonat adornment. It is hard for 
us to behevo in the aoundness of a person's judgment who 
turns his collar down when evciy one elso turns it up, or 
who lets liis hair grow very long when the rest of mankind 
have theirB cropped. It ia only in these advanced daja 
and in these two or three most advanced nations, that there 
ia any reul liberty of choicu whether we shall go bearded or 
shorn, and whether we shall take evening sustenance in 
a coat with a Ijiil behind, or in one with a tail all around 
it Indeed,^ere ore circles evcu iu metropolitan London, 
Paris, and Ksw York, where a person, otherwise unexcep- 
tionable, would he grossly undervalued if ho should presume 
to present himself in any other than the regulation coat 

Many suppose that it is only the circles dependent upon 
Paris for their personal decoration which are subject to 
these rigors. Not ao. Nothing delivers from the tyranny 
of fashion but real elevation and independence of character ; 
and, accordingly, the most abject slaves of fashion are to be 
found among the barbarous races and classes. Mr. Oacan- 
j-an tells us, that in the horema of the East, where Paris 
fashions are unknown, the changea in the shape of the 
ladies' dressea, and in the mode of adorning their persons, 
are as frequent as with us ; and, although those changes 
are often so trifling that a foreigner would not notice them, 
a lady who cannot follow the new mode is as miserable aaa 
New York aervant-girl would have been a year or two ago 
without a hoop-skirt. We read in Marco Polo that it was so 
with the ladies of the harem countries, sis hundred years 
I ago, " A peculiar fashion of dress," he records of one of 
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those oountne*, " prevnils unong the women of the 
rJnsB, who wear below their waists, in the matiDer of drai 
a kind of ganuent in the making of which they empi 
uoording to their means, a hundred, eighty, or aixtr 
ct fine cotton cloth i which abo they gather or pUtt, 
order to increase the apparent size of their hips ; those ' 
iug accountAd the most handsome who are moat bulky I 
thiit purt." PouietB again 1 And when the captains ' 
sailed onder Priuce Henry the Navigator, first laoded ~ 
the Western coast of Africa, years before Columbos 
manded a ship, they discovered that the unclad beauties i 
Guinea were deroured by the same passion to be in 
mode. " That woman among them," writes an old 
lator of the valiant and talkative Cadamosto. " who has 
largest breasts, has the glory of being coasidered the 
handsome. For this purpose, each female, ambiti 
this prerogative, when they atttun their serenteenth 
eighteenth year submit themselves to the operation of ' 
ing their breasts tied around with striugs, and so cl< 
drawn that they almosE sever them from the body, and' 
means of daily cfibrts of stretching and dilation, give tb 
at length such an extension as to hang dowa to the nai 
No greater bliss can arrive to their sei thaiAioceeB in tU 
attempt."* 

And a traveller of to-day tells us that he carried vitk 
him a bountiful supply of the prettiest and costliest eolond 
beads into the interior of Africa, hoping thereby to ooncii*- 
ate a powerful tribe and purchase their good offices ; but 
when he arrived among them, he found, to hia dismay, tlwt 
the fashion in beads had changed, and that his were not in 
Togue. Colored beads were out, white beads were in. Sol 
a negro of them, nor a negress, would look at his beantifiil 
assortment of brilliant-hued beads, the choicest prodnot d 
Birmiogham ; but the rage was for a certain kind of xtrj 
cheap and common white beads, which the tradera had ia- 
troduced. Give me a, week in the Astor Libnuy, tod I 
will furnish an octavo volume of facts like these, showiiu 
that the desire to be in the mode is universal, and thftt tliH 
desire is strongest in the weakest of our spociea. 

Hie root of it all is, the deep and poignant shame wUcit 
■ NanuliTe oC Flnt Vofiiga of Csdamono tn Coast of ATriOk, I4U. 
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we esperienoe &om physical defects, — a feeling most oecea- 
Bary and BiUutary. Every man wishes to be of the proper 
number of iuchea round the cheat, aad every woman wiahes 
to be beautifiil in form and feature. There is not a fashion 
now prevalent in the world, aad probably never has been 
one, which did not originate in the desire on the part of 
some one to display a physical excellence, or conceal a phys- 
ical defect. Natiuv abhors bodily insufficiency. For five 
years past, men have stood aghast at the fantastic tricks 
which ladies have played before high Heaven with their 
own and other people's hair, as well as with that of horses 
and other innocent creatures. This wondrouB hair Hysteni, 
whifh has prevailed throughout Christendom, all originnted 
in the fact that the hair of B certain conspicuous woman 
became, by incessant dressings, very thin. Those shoes, 
too.'which have the heel near the middle of the foot, and 
destroy the harmony of every movement, owe their cur- 
rency to a foolish and groundless superstition, that a small 
foot is a sign of superior lineage. Some lady whose posi- 
tion required her to wear fine clothes in the gaze of many 
of her fellow-mortals had a large foot, which her obliging 
shoemaker strove to diminish by putting the heel an inch 
or two neare^the toe than it ought to have been. The 
trick seemed to answer the purpose, and from that time 
everj' lady in sis nations, not exceptionally firm and sensi- 
ble, has gone rocking on a pivot. Constantly, for the last 
three hundred years, ladies have been preached at for wear- 
ing their dreases too low ; but auch ia the passion of human 
buinga for displaying physical excellence, that just as often 
as tlie conspicuous lady of the age is well formed the fash- 
ion returns, and women indulge their desire to appear aa 
lovely aa nature made them. 

In every community of which wo have any knowledge, 
there is that one conspicuous person or class whom the rest 
admire, envy, and imitate. But this elect few, who alone 
have much time or means to expend upon the decoration 
of the body, are ever striving to be as ditlinffuUhtd in ap- 
pearance as they suppoao themselves to be in reality ; and 
thus there is always going on a game of cross-purposes be- 
tween the few and the manj'. The young men of New 
York who give their whole mind, such as it is, to the adorn- 
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ment and displny of their persona, were glad enough 
wear Alpine hats while only their own circle had them ; ' 
tlie moment those hats b^;an to be generally worn, 
dnndies gnve theira away, and felt back upoQ styles wf 
had Bome little peculiarity. The Astrakhan cap, high, 
without a visor, gave solace to some, and caused the lot 
of the French Opera to aasumo an Alaskian aspect, 
though the RuBsiana on their way homd' had stopped 
night* in New York to see the new piece. If the da 
succeed in adopting a kind of hat that pleases the put 
more and more of the Alpines are laid aside, uotU ' 
finally disappear beyond the Alleghanies, and spread t 
selves over the Valley of the MtssissippL Thus it is 
all fbahiona. They are invented by taste or suggests 
Occident ; they are adopted by the few who live bi 
dress ; they are taken up by the public who hare ooly ' 
to ask what is worn ; they are then abandoned by the i 
mental cIbhs, and successively by the classes who areiu 
if they do not resemble them ; and, at last, they are 
seen on the persona of the multitude, who buy clothes whk 
the intention of wearing them out, and who execute th«t 
intention. 

Several causes liave conspired of late years to Btimnlatt 
our natural and commendable love of personal deeoratki^ 
until most of us expend too much money upon it, and maoy 
are possessed by a kind of mania for changing and multt 
plying their garments, and for having them made of matt- 
rials needlessly e:<pen8ive. 

Eighteen years ago, the President of the Republic ot 
France betrayed the country which had trusted him, Bt(J» 
its liberties in the night, laid robber hands upon its tw** 
ury, dishonored its noblest citizens by carting them to jiJI 
in prison vans, murdered in cold blood several hundreds rf 
innocent men and women in the streets of Paris, aiid tiaii*- 
ported hundreds more to a hot unhealthy region of ti» 
tropics. This was the Andersonville of usurpation. It 
transcended all that had ever been done in that kind, — 
joining to the extreme of dastardly meanness the extnjnU 
of audacious cruelty, and being totally devoid of palliation 
or eicuBO, except that invented by the head liar of the gag 
who perpetrated it. The man in whose name the deed «M 
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done appears to have furniahed nothing but the hes ; the 
audacity, and what little courage was shown, being supplied 
by others. Mr. Kini^lake's chapter upon this usurpation 
{Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. 1. Ch. XIV.) strikingly con- 
firmed by Boms American narrativea to which that author 
had not access, exbanstB the subject, and avenges the hu- 
man race, which is deeply injured whenever man's faith in 
man is lessened Iv the deliberate betrayal of a solemnly 
accepted trust. 1^. Etnglake, I say, has avenged our out- 
raged race ; for which, I trust, we are all didy grateful to 
him. Nothing remains but for France to bring the perfid- 
iouB wretch to trial for the special wrong done to her, and 
execute upon blm the penalty to which be may be cou< 
demned. 

As usual in such cases, a woman was found willing to 
Bhare the bed and booty of the successful robber. She waa 
young, beautiful, well formed, and of just such a mind oa 
to submit joyfully to spend half the day in trying on arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, and the other half in displaying 
them to a conooiu-se of people. It became, too, and remains 
an important part of her duty to amiae, dazzle, and debase 
the women of France, by wearing a rapid succession of the 
most gorgeous, novel, bewildering costumes, the mere de- 
scription of which bas developed a branch of literature, 
employs many able writers, and mainly supports fifty peri- 
odicals. Here is a vain, beautiful woman, living in the 
gaze of nations, who has the plunder of a rich kingdom 
with which to buy her clothes, and the taste of a continent 
to devise them for her ; for to Paris the eltie of all tailors, 
dress-makers, milliners, ond hair-dressers go from every 
capital in Europe. Whatever there ia in France of truly 
noble and patriotic — and there are as many noble and 
palriotic persons in France as in any country — avoids the 
vicinity of this woman ; while around her naturally gather 
the thoughtless and the interested. The women in this 
circle imitate her as closely as women can whose husbands 
have not stolen the treasures of a nation ; all except one, 
it is said, and she is the real queen of fashion. 

Both these leading women have certain physical defecta 
which they wish to conceal, as well as certain unusual 
chamiB, of which they intend the most shall be made. One 
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is beautiiul and talL The other is ugly and flbcn 
gntcefu], TiTOciouB, and interoBting. The hair of 
them growing scanty behind, all women felt the necei 
carrjing a pound of horsehair under their own, and i 
out in the region of the back hair to nn extent that i»o» 
soems incredible. If the parting of tho hair widens, ani 
b^ns to rcscmbla baldnesa, then frizzing comes in, which 
covers up the deficiency. A few gray hain|bniig powder into 
fashion. Other insufficienciea send panters on their mr 
round the world For-these women, and eepeciaJIj the one 
who figures in the centre of the group, occupy that oaa- 
Bpicuoua place to which for two oenturiea paat more fen^k^; 
eyea have been admiringly directed than to any other 
there reside near them a band of writers who live by 
ioling every new device of decoration that appeals 
thoir pcraona. So able, liberal, and sensible a joi 

the Pall Mall Gazette finds it necessary to station ai 

trioua member of its staff within sight of these people, 
the sole purpose of telling the best women in England i ' 
clothes the worst women in France wear. I sliould anpi 
from looking over the periodicals which publish fa 
news, that there must be in Paris as many as a hui 
writers who derive tho whole or part of their income _ 
describing the dresses worn in the ancient palaoes tetni 
rardy occupied by the usurper and his dopendartte ; : 
many of these writers do their work so well, that their 
ters are a most poteut stimulator of the passioQ for _ 
which is so easily kindled in the minds of the ignorant 
immatturc. 

This poor woman, who is the immediate cause of 

mischief, is, we are told, an anxious and unhappy bting 

well she may he. She struggles to conciliate. A faned, 
fixed smile is ever upon her face, when that face is Men hf 
others. In her growing anxiety, she naturally ndoulte 
her efforts to dazzle and hegnile the people in whose nght 
she dwells, and on whose money she drossea. When th« 
Hour comes, I hope she will be mercifully judged, for ^ 
has already expiated the venial sin of yicl'ting to a teuptS' 
tion which only a very superior woman — one really honMt 
and thorough-bred — could have resisted. It is prolwbli) 
r regards the wearing of those tremendous oM- 
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tumea merely as her contributian towards houBekeepmg ; 
as thoiigli she said tu. her huahand, " You keep down the 
iiiOLi by miiMliDg the Dreaa and flattering tho army, and 
1 '!1 fool the women b^weariug the most stunning costumea 
thiit ever struck envy to the female heart" 

Theti the marriage taws of France, and the universal cus- 
tom of demanding a dowry vith a wife, have necessitated 
other arrangements tlian marriage between the sexes ; have 
caUed into eiiatence a large class of women who are well 
named the demi-moiule, — a something'betweeD Heapeetable 
married women and those who are wholly out of the pale 
of reapectability. I presume thia clasa is not more numer- 
oiia in proportion to the rest of the population now than 
they were when the loyal fiarbier, indignant at the epi- 
gnuni launched at LouiE XY. when he established his first 
mistress at court, exclaimed : " Every one else keeps ft 
mistress ; why should u't the king have one 1 " The demi- 
monde may not be proportionally more niimerotts than in 
the year 1735, but tboy have, as a class, a hundred times 
more money to spend. Empty head, vacant time, full 
purse, — these are the main constituents of the people sub- 
ject to the clothes mania. Since the discovery of gold in 
Califomin iu 1848, I suppose more people have undergone 
a complete change of circumstances than ever before in so 
abort a space of time. From that heavily laden marquis 
in Eugland, who toils at the management of an estate 
yielding an income of three thousand pouuda sterling a 
day, to the rag-pickers of the streets, we all have mors 
money to spend than we used to have ; and one of the 
things we are surest to do, when we have some superfluous 
cash, is to go to Paris and buy pleasure with it, — pleasure 
being a chief product of that capital. Of course, there 
must be a prodigious number of semi and wholly unfortu- 
nate women there who have heaps of gold, and nothing to 
do but to copy or burlesque the showy women of the 
Tuileries. 

Heavens ! What a carnival of folly they are holding, — 
those women of the palace and of the demi-monde ! That 
is, if we maj' believe our assiduous friends, the reporters of 
faahiona. The most eurious and amusing feature of it is, 
tho great number of things that are now regulated by 




J&shiou. I read in one fashion-letter that Atnericaii yoan^ 
Indies were greatly in vogue in PuriB until last year ; but 
duriug tbe present season it has yt been frishionable to 
have them at bulls nud parties, becauso it bus been dil- 
covered thnt, under elegant nnd most costly cnetiuui 
some of them concealed an ignorauee surpassiog that of 
servnnt-girl. I rend in another of these epistles, that si 
is the rage for light hatr, that ladies whose hair is not 
the fashionable hue tie it up into the smallest pos 
space, an*Ttholly cover, it with light curls, frizzles, 
powder. Another informs na that the costumes of 
Conspicuous Woman of Frauee, which are soraeti 
changed four times a day, nud the most expensive of wl 
are never woru more than twice, vary in seRttToetU with 
occasion ; so that when she attends a council of midbta^ 
80 called, slie wears a drfsa of "a grave, reflecting tone, od 
which hues of steel-gray meet rays of studious brown, liir 
enaemhle being bumislied armor." Two yeara ago, bc an 
further assured, it was fashionable to be seen making c^ 
and dresses for some poor woman's baby ; bnt bttbiea IR 
past, nnd now no lady of fashion does anyiliing with oeedta 
less elegant than " Venetian guipure or netting," whntMff 
that may be. Mourning dresses and moumiag ciistoinvil 
seems, also vary, and we are favored with minute desoi^ 
tions of the styles worn at P^re-la-Chaise on the day vhot 
custom enjoins that graves i^all be visited. Coffins, n 
are told, are again covered with black cloth " pufied ffl« 
upholstery." 

Indeed, if the reader will take the trouble to look otS 
a few of the fashion-letters irom Paris, he will discover till 
fashion now prescribes not only every article of drcM vA 
personal decoration, but that there is Ecarcely utytfciag 
which it does not regulate. In the course of a WMk « 
two I have gathered paragraphs telling me what caida J 
must use for every occasion on which cards can be mf 
poBed to come into play ; bow I must lie buried, if I vU 
to have the thing done as it should be; what stylet rf 
tombstone are now in fasJiion ; what color my horses WBuM 
have to be, if 1 had any ; whether the wheels and the bo^J 
of my carriage must contrast or match ; what mediciiM 
and school of medicine, and pnifititioiiers of mediciiu^ ill 
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fashionable to employ, aa well ns what discneca are now iii 
voguo. I lun notified, also, that io England, at present, 
the fashinnftbte retigitif is Kitualiem. Strangeat of all, I am 
seriously fissured by the Monileur de la Mod* itself, that it 
is now the height of fashion, not to follow the fashion, but 
to go to the studio of your artiste in clothes, and demund 
of her a creation, — a costume wholly original. " There is 
no woman of fashion who does not aak de» confections fuiUs 
excluxivemmt pour el/e. Aa soon as a thing has been seen, 
she wishes it no longer." This calls to mindTthe advice 
which the author of Pelham gave to the London dandy of 
thirty years ago, which was, that if he saw his most favorite, 
roost costly, most stunning waistcoat copied by another 
man, he should instantly give his own away to his >-a!et. 
No (rther course was open to a man of true tojt. 

The solemnity with which these things are stated is 
sometimes estremely ludicrous. The force of the comio 
can no further go than in a pan^raph printed lust winter 
in a New York paper, which notified the public that a 
family was in afQiction from a cause both novel and dis- 
tressing. An elegant bridal veil of " real point lace " had 
been ordered in Paris for a young lady who was to be 
married the next day. It had not arrived, and "the fiimily 
of the bride were very much eonerrned, fearing that white 
tulle would have to be substituted." Carlyle should have 
had this for " Sartor Resartue." " Concerned " is good. 

The truth is, that the two conapicuous persons in France 
are in a position which is both false and precarious. Being 
eaaontially histrionio persons, they employ histrionic arts, 
one of which is, rapid and fi-equent changes of costume. 
One of these people plays emperor, and the other plays 
empress ; and they have set all the fools in Christendom 
dressing for parts. " A remarkable toilet," says a faahion- 
lotter, " is a hunting-roho, to be wora by a belle, who loolts 
on while the huntors mount in their saddles, but does not ■ 
follo^f them," 

The cost of all this is beyond arithmetic to compute. 
Never before were the treasures of a frugal and laborious 
people, such as the French are, wasted so wantonly. No 
mistress of Louis XIV., no titled harlot of the Regency, not 
Pompadour, not Duban^% ever squandered the money of 
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the Frencli with such reckless profusion as the womi 
occupying the apartments in which they dwelt, 
creitni of novelty," Bays a letter from Paris, "i« ,. , 
land HO contrived that as the heal of the dancing-n 
becomes greiiter, the petals composing this garUnd o^ 
gradually, then fall into the hair, disclosing a diamond 9 
ruby iu each." Another ; " A new fnshiou is, to haTo bi 
tons and jewelry of the same shade as the ribbon 1 
thus ft miii/e taffeta is woqj with amethyst, and con 
elry with qyal-colored ribbous." Another : " The la 
Compiigno dreas four times a day, and vie with one a 
in magnificence," " The Empress's toilets are all niTisI 
On Sunday, at mass, she wore a blue aatiii traine*! d 
trimmed with Russian sable, with a polouaisa of the s 
likewise trimmed with eahle, and a bouuct of iri 
with aigrette." This was a simple church dress. One d I 
the evening costumes was " au apricot silk, puifed all round 
the bottom with apricot tulle ; flounces worked with iSva; I 
fuchsia pattern, and trimmed with Venetian fringe of triutt I 
silk. Over this an immense train of white aatio, softoW \ 
by apricot tulle, worked with silver fuchsias nod fl 
round tlio borders." 

In this style do women of a certain mind drees i 
they have the plunder of a great kingdom at 
The Princess Mettemich, when she came to spend a 
days at Compifrgue, felt it necessary to bring with 
twenty-six trunks full of clothes ; and we read of a Frw 
bride who had sixty thousand francs' worth of handkcr 
as one item of her outlit. In a word, the surplus E 
whicli ought to he educating France is at present c 
wasted in disfiguriug a few thousand Frenchwomen. 

The time was when the Indies who led society i; 
had other claims to the homage of men than the C— 
they wore. The time im», do I say 1 The timo ta 
women who dress with this shameless disregard of n 
and taste are, in no proper sense, leaders of the sodM 
the countty upon which they liave fastened. They m 
the successors of those amiable, intelligent ladies to »- 
Martin refers, when be says : " The ancients created C 
versation between men. Conversation between ibt t 

ea, the true and complete conversation, wi 
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France ; and this ia not one of the least of our titles to the 
esteem of mankind, little as we think of it now, when we 
have depart*) so far from our former elegance of manners " 
{Martin, XII. 42+), Nor are these dull, ignorant people 
worthy to be ranked with the Frenchwomen of whom Syd- 
ney Smith wrote : " Thera used to be in Pnria, under the 
ancient regimt, a few women of brilliant talents, who violated 
all the eommon duties of life, and gave very pleasant little 
suppers." There can be no pleasant httle suppers with 
persona dressed in the manner just described, "Ko conver- 
sation is possible with a woman who has five huAvd thou- 
sand franca' worth of satin, lace, and jewels on her mind. 
These women arc in fact purely histrionic persons, actresses, 
with whom a few words may be exchanged as they stand 
dressed to " go on " ; but their minds are so preoccupied 
with their parts, their audience, and their trains, that con- 
versation is out of the question. Happily, the play will 
end erelong, and then they will slink out of the stage door 
and go homo, carrying their toggery with them. 

It is sometimes spoken of as a shame to the Indies of 
America, England, and Christendom generally, that they 
should have stooped to imitate the women temporarily con- 
spicuous in betrayed and plundered France. Perhaps, many 
centuries hence, mankind will have advanced so far in 
moral feeling and genuine civiliiation, that a wrong done to 
any portion of the race will be keenly felt by every other 
portion, and a face uiyuatly slapped in Australia will make 
dhceks tingle in Greenland. At present, however, this ia 
not the case, and most of us bear the sorrows of others 
with fortitude. Ladies do not generally read the newspa- 
pers ; .do nut oa yet consciously share in the public life of 
the race ; do not even generally know how the person whose 
garments they copy got her insatiable little hand into the 
treasury of saving, induatrioua France ; do not see the trans- 
parent artifices by which the French are amused and flat- 
tered, while they are held down and plundered ; do not 
recognize in the bewildering costumes of the Conapicuoua 
"^Voman a means of corrupting one aex and enslaving the 

Ladies do not think of politics when they go to Stewart's 
to buy a new dress, and ara much leas concerned to know 
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what is faah ion able in Franca thna what is " goj 
worn " hy tlie influential ladies of their own ctrel 
country has its profcsaional fBsliion-taaker8,#trl 
Freucti patterns to that country's climate, circui 
and tuatc, and it is with these that ladies hare to i 
one litdy in a million, who has ceased to part hct 
who hides the symmetry of her form in n panier, 
conuoctjon between those acts and the politics of 
Let us not presume to censure the fairer part of ere 
wuinan witii a fidl purse and an emptj head sm 
or do woi^; and, being totally unable to dcviae 
litTBcir, she musf follow the fashions invented by pe 
have less money and more brains than herself. 

Theflo fashioD-mokera have become in some ca{ 
pecially in New York, a numerous and very capat 
and they, too, have been powerful atimulators of th 
mania. I may say,' indeed, that a sort of conBpira 
between the makers nnd the originators of clot 
grand object of which is to compel people to buy 
menta before their old ones are worn out, I sa' 
not merely tempt thom to do so by the invention 
aud pleasing styles (though that, too, is done), I 
young and susceptible people to cast aside gaim 
half worn out, by making "them prematurely old^e 

I caq best enplain how this is done by recunin 
nrtiole already mentioned, the stove-pipe hat, whtc 
still worn by about one half the men in the Unitec 
is what is stylod " a leading article." The great ■ 
whiuh the chief hatters of this nation revolve in th 
nious minds is this : How can we make men diasatisi 
the hats they have, aud fly to others which they 
dandies wear J As many changes can bo made in 
can be rung on those abominable " nine bells " of t' 
motica. A hat has a crown and a brim. That en 
bo higli, low, straight, steeple, or bell-shaped ; a 
brim can be narrow, wide, curling, straight tiimt 
or tiiniod up, Tho whole stnieturo can be laive or 
sijiail. Of )dl the shapes which this kind of hat con 
tlie one moat popular, the one hiirdcHt to chan« 
\<iry OHO which happens to lie moat in vogue at ti 
ing (February, 1869), namely, a moderate-sized I 




rather wide, curling brim. No siinpe i 
many pereona as tliis ; and heiiccj though the straight 
crowns and. steeple crowns seldoin nm more than two 
years, the beli, ouee well established, can seldom be mode 
to seem absurd in less than seven years. Now, the trick 
of the hatters, as of all other fasb ion-makers, male and 
female, is this ; firet, to push or develop the reigning fash- 
ion, as rapidJy as poBslble, to an extreme which savors of 
the ridiculous ; and then, as rapidly as possible, to recede 
from that extreme lo an opposite one. At present the ten- 
dency is to make hats larger, more bell-like, ^id with a 
brim of more prouounced curl. But the impmso in that 
dircctiou is nearly exhausted, and the newest hats begin to 
look absurdly large, too hellish, and curling. The moment 
is at haud when a movement, more or less violent, will take 
place in the opposite direction. If the hatters dared, they 
would dart at once to a minute and natty steeple orown ; 
but the public, in that case, would shy, and keep on wear- 
ing the bells. The next extreme, whatever it may be, will 
not be reached under two 3'oar8, and it will be approached 
by such numerous and gradual changes, that most of our 
hats will be considerably worn before we begin to be ashamed 
of them. Our tjTants will beware of going too fast with 
lis ; for, after all, wo can be maaterB if we will. We have 
to be deluded with the name and forms of freedom, while 
many of us are in reality the unresisting slaves of five men 
who keep Broadway hat-stores. • 

The recent .tight trousers illustrate the same device. 
They grew tighter, and tighter, and tighter, until it was 
perilous to go abroad, and many of our young fellows looked 
like Master Shallow in his young days, when, as Falstaff 
informs us, he resembled " a forked radish, with a head 
fantastically carved upon it with a knife." The moment a 
ridiculous extreme of tightness had lieen well established, 
our lords, the tailors, kindly shook out a reef, and relieved 
ua. But the tight trousers, which they had compelled us 
to buy, hang on their pegs unworn, or adorn the store fronts 
of Chatham Street. Among the ladles, the present rage is 
to loud every article of visible attire with ornament. " We 
know," says the editress of our chief fashion-paper, " of a 
costume lately made, on which eighteen women spent two 
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dajs m making the trimming." If the motiiite* bts 
to thdr principlce, they will push this fushion uf cxcenm 
omaiuenlatlon until it becomes utterly iuoitBtroii£ ; and 
(Art, when eveiy wardrobe is bursting with obsunlitr, tiuj 
will turn as short a comer as they dare, and rush to la 
opposite e);treine of simplicity. The- object of all ibcM 
tailors and drces-mokers is, to make tis loathe our doitici 
while they are still as good as new. Btit they could w* 
work their will upon us without the co-operation of tl» 
Hmall class in all our cities who live only to drcst, uJ 
whose cue gp is, " Give us something new to wear." Thai 
ttart a fashion and pve it a chance to " take." And u 
fortune is ever apt to favor the braTe, it eomotimes happeai 
that accident aids the bold innovator who suddenly culJ 
off our coat tails, or takes in our tronserB uiitil we caniK* 
pick up ft Indj'H handkerchief. All garments look well 
upon a line form ; and there are legs which are man 
admirable the more distinctly tliey are revealed. Let but 
a perfectly funned man of some note wear tights and a bob- 
tail a few times in the view of the public, and every daodj 
is impatient untU he has converted himself into a foiko! 

And yet our fashion-makers, though they have etimulated 
the clothes mania, are probably the very pcrBons who wiH 
do most to cure it. Such, at least, was my impression tbt 
other day, after going over the largest fashioQ-niakiiig 
establishment in the wwld, America, which is destined U 
try all the eiperiments and solve oil the problcma. seetm 
to have it in charge also to teach the Northern races bow 
to dress. IVhen an American takes hold of a thing, he is 
pretty sure to give it plenty of air. He is the great Ad- 
vertiser. He instinctively aims at the million, knowing 
well that there is little else in America but miUion, and 
knowing also that he who draws permanent tribute (no 
the million must devise something truly serviceable. W» 
have m New York four establishments whoso sole or chief 
business is to invent fashions, sell fash ion^la tea, p^xr 
patterns, and printed directions for cutting garments. Ths 
one which I visited employs sisty persons, and is about to 
occupy the whole of a large builduig, of which the lent i> 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. The stranger ' 
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into ono " studio," where a " corps of artista," men, ait 
fissiduous, druwiug upon stone the fashion prints for men's 
clothes, to which the chief tailors of the city have con- 
tributed each one suit. There I saw the coats, waistcoata, 
trousers, hats, neckties, and boots which were to be in 
fashion five months later ; for, as the fashion-plate is sent 
to subscribers in February, it has to be drawn some weeks 
before ; and the ingenious authors of it have to project 
their minds into the future, and infer what men can bo 
made to buy in June, from what they fancy in December. 
Sometimes they hit it, sometimes they miss ; the public 
may jump at a new device, or let it alone ; for, after all, 
the public can be led only by being led In the way in which 
it is inclined to go. He is the great faabion-maker who 
kHowB best how to interpret the imcouacioua tendency of 
the public taste. 

In another room of this building is another " corps of 
artists," women, who contrive new fashions for the ladies, 
soJd in the form of paper patterns, with directions for cut- 
liiig attached. Now the great hits achieved in this 
" studio," the patterns which sell most and longest, ars 
such as combine with eleg;ance the greatest number of utili- 
ties. The aa[ite patterns are those which can be mode 
eiLsily, look well in cheap material, and harmonize with 
many other garments. I was expected to be surprised at 
(lie information (but I was not), that the person in New 
>"ork who has shown the greatfct fertility in inventing 
tlicso universal and lasting patterns is "a girl from the 
ivuiids of Maine," who never saw fashionable costume till 
she wna a grown woman, and now earns sixteen hundred 
dollars a year by the inventive talent which she wits acoi- 
deutly discovered to possess. This establishment publishes 
an illustrated catalogue, which contains pictures and dft- 
scriptions of more than a. thousand garments of ladies and 
children's wear, patterns of any of which, with fnll direc- 
tions for cutting are sold for n few cents. There appears 
to be a great afcnomy of brains and labor hero, — three 
men and four women inventing the clothes for a great part 
of a populous country. These " artists " are becoming in- 
dependent of Paris. They take all the Paris fashion- 
periodicals, read the fashion-letters from that city, adopt 
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aiiy device tlmt seems to them suitable to I 
they never thiuk of iatrodaciug a fashion merely 
baa Found fhvor with the tcmpurary occupanta o 
jinWeB, or the dcmi-wives of the transient million 
the Paris Bourse. 

It is a curioitB tluDg, too, that the magaziaes an 
papers published by or for the fasbion -makers are t 
remarkable for good aetiae and healthy fculing. 1| 
the Bouls of some ladies with visions of costume ii 
to a slender purse, they have excellent editorials 
bow wrong it is to sacrifice the aubataiitial inter 
family to the false decoration of one or two memb 
They ^ve alluring pictures of babies' lace dresMS^ 
to $ 400 at Stewart's, — but they tell mothers t 
highly ridiculous to provide such costly bibe for tin 
tion of sour milk. One of these papers — and 
paper of most excellent tone, full of capital advice 
Biitirc — has a circulation of sixty thousand copia 
is, therefore, compelled to give its chief attentioi 
promulgation of really useful patterns. It foUoirs 
which is oouverting the fash ion-manufactories from 
tors into correctors of mania. The univereal imd 
dissemination of every new device makes it impos 
any woman to gain dutiaetion by novel chan^^ ol 
and we already see, at grand parties, that a few 1 
entirely assured positioa avoid in their dreaa en 
that savors of the startli^i;, and usually forbear tin 
those very costly fabrics which they alone can wear 
starving or stinting more important iuterests. Sue 
of course, never exhibit anything conspicuous or i 
the street, and some of them even go to an extrem 
disregard of appearances out of doors. Of lato, k I 
gone further, and denied themselves the pleon 
them alone an innocent pleasure — of wearing Bstin 
and much lace. 

Qoethe says that folly can seldom be cured by 
to it all indulgence, and recommends tliat^in boq 
it ahoulil lie nauseated by " iutoiicatiiig drKagh' 
this way, also, the fashion-papers may be of servio 
as they are by the- fearful excesses in wbioh bodu 
clothes maniacs indulge. There were "reoept" 
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last winter in New York, which were, in the moBt litor&l 
meaning of the woi-d, nothing but exhibitions of wcajing- 
apparcl. No lady had any other object than to display her 
own costume, and to scrutiniiia that of others ; not when 
nhe afterwards discoursed of the entertainment, had she - 
anything to communicate except descriptions of dresses 
such as we read in letters from Paris. Indeed, the mere 
magnitude of the dresses was such iu January and Febru- 
ary, that every lady had as much on her mind in making 
her way about, as the pilot of one of ihosc magnificent 
TJristol Bteanjboats has on his, when, at 6.15 p. m., the 
stately craft moves majeatically among the nimiberlesa 
feiTy-boats and sailing vessels of the East Eiver. A mo- 
ment's inattention, and smash ! the cabin is stove iu. One 
glance at a friend who may be two or three dresses off, and 
rip ! away go the gathers. In time, let us hope, such ei[>c- 
riences as these may prove to be the nauseating draughts 
which Goethe recommends. 

Men's dress is now nearly perfect. It is cheap, durable, 
convenient, various ; and it may be elegant and becoming 
in a high degrea By devoting to the subject thirty min- 
utes per annum, — fifteen in May and fifteen in Septemlier, 
— a man may provide himself with aU the clothes which 
can contribute either to the comfort or the udorument of 
his person. A dreaa.eiiit will lust through ten seasons of 
pretty frequent parties, and still he presentable ; nor does 
it need any great firmness or good sense to enable a man 
to smile at the devices of tailors and fashion-makers, and 
stick to' bia clothes till tbey are worn out. As a rule, men 
in the United States do not dress well cuoiigh. A million 
of ua ought to dress every evening for dinner, who do not, 
merely bccau*'© wo arc not civilized enough. Our dirty 
streets and crammed public vehicles diecourago dressing, 
and we indulge the delusion that we have not time or 
strength to dress after the labor of the day is done, though 
many mechanics do it who work ten hours a day, and travel . 
an hour an4Vha]f besides. 

With ladies, it is otherwise. Many of them have entirely 
nm to clothes, as cucumbers run to seed. Men begin to 
mauitain the Mahometan doctrine, that women have no 
souls. In former times, it was only tho few thousand ladies 




ffith conrts and aristocracieB, who t 
to this kind of mauin. But, at present, few vomea 
escape it. In remote Tillages you ■will Bee foolish 
in three or four dili'erent costumes on the same Su&di 
in cities you will find tlio wives of plain, laboriov 
eqiiaiideriug more money on a child's dress than 
maintain three sons in college. 

Wo have all become so used to witneaaitig thia 
devotion to dress, that when, by chance, we observ 
cations of intelleotual or unimpaired physical life in 
who has grown up under present influeni;e8, wo^ are st 

Twice in my life I have fallen in love at first sight; 
first time was in a bookstore in Boston, in the street 
after the Father of his country, 1 was fresh fron 
York, where my afternoon walk is usually up the 
Avenue, a street in which the Mahometan doctrir 
mentioned does not always weem so very irrationaL 
first love of mine was n girl of about aeventcen, ' 
lovely bloom on her cheeks, and sho wore a dress o 
somethiug {not silk) with white spots in it. It wai 
1 found out what that eweet girl had come to the si 
buy that I gave way to the weakness alluded to above 
was lovely in herself, but, great heavens ! she iras 
buying a Gazetteer ! Here was a young lady. Aged 
teen, who took interest enough iu tha world she inh 
to desire a catalogue of its contents ! Amazing ! Lw 
hesitated, ansious to choose the best. Shall it be I 
cotti Sluill it be Harper 1 She made up her miod a 
paid for the book, and completed her coDquest by ea 
it home herself. I never saw her more ; I know n 
name ; but I love her still, and often have a distr 
■vision of her when I see " those others" in the Aveui 

The other time was on the long piazsa of a seaside 
also in New Englaud. Sfif was a married lady, a m 
and a writer of verse and prose. It had been her sii 
good fortune to be reared on that rock boun d jo ast it 
a way that her growth was never ehocked|B{f exo 
school, nor her freedom of movement hampered bv 
tional dress, or by false ideas of propriety. Her'l 
being a landlord, a fisherman, a lighthouse keeper, 
Qum of sense and informatjqn, she had plenty < ' 
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rocks, fishing-tackle, aiid suggestive conversation; and so 
grew up absolutely free from every one of the pemicioue 
reatraiuts of a defective civilisation. At the Biune time her 
mind was duly nourished with honest knowledge, and kept 
totiUly free from all the contracting superstitions. I never 
spoke to bcr. 1 sliould not know her face to-day, if 1 saw 
it. But what instantaneoualy captivated my affections was 
the wondi'oua beauty of her t(tp ! Just to watch the glo- 
rious harmony, the perfect concert, of her movements, — 
was rapture. It is tkit darling of my memory in her coarse 
blue Dio Lewis boat-dress, that I think of when I see those 
gorgeous ladies carrying down the steps of a fashionable 
house an immense armful of clothes which they have been 
exhibiting at a reception. 



LOG-ROLLIKG AT WA8E 



THERE is a tradition in Washineti 
arose while Genetul Jackson was w 
the last United States Bauk, from 18; 
labbyiiig is as ancient as governing I| 
ninte and necessary, since the gapermng 
of the special knowledge which it is the 
lobby to supply. It is only when the gi 
weak or cotnipt or too transient, tliat tt 
the lobby laying aside its modest office o 
niation, and assuming the mastery. Ai 
governed by favorites and so i stresses, SO i. 
liamenta are governed by lobbies. 

And, speaking of weak kings and their 
it was interesting to obsen'e in Washini 
admiuistration of Andivw Johnson, how tl 
coiirts reappeared with the circumatanct 
thoin. A recent writer gives a short d 
rapacious lobby that surrounded the £ 
James I., king of England, every word 
with exactness to the state of things in W 
the two years ending March 4, 1869 : " h 
fficials whose pay was nearly nominal^ 
Minded by a ^"^^ °^ hun^ ccuc^| 
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booty with those who would lend them a helpuig hand in 
their roguery."* 

Every well-informed resident of Washington will recog- 
nize the literal truth of the descriptiou. Like king, liko 
lobby. Johnson waa probably not a corrupt nuin, in 
the lowest sense of the word- His refusal of the carriage 
and horses offered to him by his admirers may not have 
been the mere buncombe it was supposed to be ; and he 
probably went home to Tennessee carrying with him only 
the savinga of his salary, and the contempt of the miiverse. 
And yet he could hardly have been ignorant that prosti- 
tutes of one sex sold his pardons, and prostitutes of another 
sex sold bis offices. James I. of England, who also had his 
pardon lobby and his "appointment lobby," waa aware, 
probably, tluit his KiiK'itea sold him every day, and was 
perhaps not unwiUing to enrich them in eo economical a 
manner. There ore people whose self-love is such that 
they can associate happily only with their worshippers, 
having always to be on their good behavior with equals, 
which ia irksome. These flatterers of Johnson were a relief 
to him after consorting with gentlemen, and he freely paid 
them for their gossip and adulation with the goods in- 
trusted to his admioislration. Around such men as James 
1. and Andrew Johnson — infirm of purpose and yet pig- 
headedly obstinate, ignorant but unteachable, bashful and 
vain, transplanted &om a lower to a higher civilleation — 
a corrupt and vulgar lobby naturally gathers; for there 
_will always be an affinity, if not a resemblance, between the 
lobby and the power which it influences. When Cromwell 
wua Protector, great Milton wrote the foreign despatches, 
— the alliance being natural bctweeu reid power and spe- 
cial knowledge. Character raised tbe unlettered Washing- 
ton to a genuine equality with the men around him, 
who knew 60 much more than he. F«ncy kim chatting 
familiarly on a sofe, of the Presidential mansion with a 
woman of the street, or gi^iiiK valuable appointments at 
the solicitation of a purchased renegade 1 * 

The founder of our Co^rcssional lobby was Alexander 

Hamilton ; and his great Ibhievement as a log-roller was a 

perfect specimen of the art, both in its modes and its reaultJSi 

• Gnrclinor'f Fiince Chnrles snd llic Spnnish Jloiriage. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 

There was, it is true, a reBolute and acrimonious lobby at > 
the time of "Iht CougreBs," — the body that goTomed tha 
thirteen States during the Rovotutionary War; the Lee 
lobby, for example, thut nearly aueeeeded in getting Frank- 
lin recalled from France, and would have done it but for 
the superior lobbying of the Freueh miniBter. But, under 
the present CouBtitution, Hamilton was the great original 
lobbyist ; and, as they etill employ some of hie methods of 
ndminiBtratiou in the Treasury Department, so the Wosh- 
iugton lobby still uses his tactics iu carr)-ing bills through 
Congress. 

There were two distracting bills before Congress in the 
spring of 1790 ; one proposing that the general govenmient 
sliould ftssume the debts (twenty-one millions of dollars in 
all) incurred by the several States du^g the Revolutionary 
War; the other a bill for removing the capita from New 
York to Philadelphia, where it should remain ten years, and 
then be transferred to the shores of the Potomac. Neither 
of these bills could command a miyority of both Housetb 
The creation of a city in the wilderness, far from every 
source of the supplies needful for a government, when com- 
modious cities hke New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
abounding in every requisite, already existed, seemed to the 
diBtnterestcd portion of Congress just as absurd as it do€S 
to us ; and the measure, on its merits, never could hara 
been passed. The opposition to it, however, though de- 
cided enough, was mild and trifling compared with the 
abhorrence and disgust excited by the Assumption Bill, Ui 
is not easy for a student of the present day to account for 
the singular violence of this opposition to a measure which 
seems to ua reasonable, natural, and just. 

Except the Missouri Compromise struggle, this Dont«t 
was, aa Mr. Jefferson remarks, the " most bitter and angry 
ever known in Congress before or since the union of the 
States." Why % It was not the magnitude of the Rum in* 
Tolved, althoitgh twenty-one millions in 1790 was as great 
an addition to the public biirden as two hundred miltions 
would be now. Nor were the dflbts of the two sections bs 
from being equal. If SI iisaachu Setts owed foiu- millions, so 
did South Carolina. New Hampshire and Georgia each 
owed three hundred thousand. Rhode Island and Dola- 
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ware, Sew Jersey and Maryland, had each the same debt. 

Notliing was proposed but the cancellation of the State 
bonds and the isBue of United States Tmnds in their stead ; 
and this, because the debts had been incurred for the coin- 

Tbe rancor of the Southern opposition arose partly from 
thoir State pride and their dread of centralization, but 
chiefly, as it seeniB, from their rustic, provincial detestation 
of whiit they called stock-jobbing. To the country gentle- 
men it seemed undeniable, that a man who bought a 
soldier's claim in 1789 at its market Talue, and sold it in 
1790 at its market value, and thus gained two hundred 
dollars, had cheated a scarred veteran of the lievolution 
out of a portion of his nobly earned " pittance "by "insidi- 
ous arts." There were'wild stories afloat of the fortunes 
made bj New York speculators who had contrived to %et 
early information of Hamilttjn's funding policy. It vaa 
said that, as soon as the passage of the Funding Bill be- 
came pretty certain, throe swift piiot-boata had slipped out 
of harbor, winged for distant porta, to buy up the depre- 
ciated claims. " Couriers and relay-horses by land," says 
Jeffergon, " and swift-sailing pilot-boats by aea, were flying 
in all directions." Members fully believed this, and doubt- 
less the lobby was not inattentive to its interest on this 
occasion, and did turn its knowledge to account. Cruel 
wrong, no doubt, was done to war-worn patriots and lonely 
widows, ignorant of what was passing in New York ; and 
country members did themselves honor by their eloquent 
disgust at such heartless spoliation. It was this feeling 
that caused the loss, by a small majority, of the Assump- 
tion Bill, which the Southern members regarded only as & 
device to supply the Wall Street of that day with twenty- 
one millions of additional material upon which to eierciBe 
its "insidious arts." 

But, in the course of the long and most keenly contested 
debate on the bill, the commercial members, *oo, had be- 
come licated ; so that, when the bill was rejected, the feel- 
ing of the House was such that it was impossible to go on 
with the public business. The House abruptly ailjoumed. 
It met the next day, and again adjourned without attempt- 
ing to transact business. Congress met every morning for 




Hererel days, Mr. Jefferson records, only to adjoi 
mediately, " the parties being too niucli out of tfunpe 
do businesa together," and some, of the members thrca 
ing a " Beoession and dissolution." 

Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, upon whose re; 
the defeated bill had been foimded, and of whose svs 
the asBumptioQ waa an important part, wua distressed 
alarmed. Bnt the resource of tb^ lobby remained. 
the nick of time he met in the street Mr. Jefferson, rece 
returned from France, and then Secretary of State, 
him the anxioiiB financier depicted the terms of the si 
tion, "walking him backwajda and forwards before 
I*rcsident'8 door for half an hour," and calling upon 
as hia colleague and the friend of General Washingto 
rally to the support of the administration, and Bart 
onoe it, the measure, and the Union. As the bill bad t 
-lost by a. very small mojority, Ocneral Hamilton tbon^ 
probable that "an appeal " from so influential a Viieii 
"to the Judgment and discretion of some of his &it 
might effect a change in the vote," and set the tnacliim 
government going again. "Come and diue with me 
morrow," said Mr. Jefferson, " and I will ask a friend 
two to meet you, and we will talk it over." 

Fatal dinner I How often, amid the dust and dce.j 
Toatneas of Washington, its hopeless sfaabbineas, dulii 
and doornesa, have I wished that the soup that ' day 
disagreed with these gentlemen, and tlioy had been obli, 
to go home before the removal of the cloth bad introdtl 
the business of the occasion ! But it did not. The dbl 
put the guests into a compliant humor. The city of Wl 
ington was destined to exist, first, as the capital of 
country, and, after that, as a marble quarry for pogber 
having the peculiarity of furnishing the marble leadj t 
The discussion took place, and the company sood ur 
that, whatever might be thought of assumption, disoD 
was worse, and that, therefore, the defeated bill must 
reconsidered. But to effect this, soma members m 
change tbeir votes, must vote for a measure wbith ■ 
hated. This was a difficulty. The log was bard z 
— "pill," Mr. Jefferson styles it. "It was obser*-c.l 
says, "that this pill woidd be peculiarly bitter 
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Southen) States, sad that some concomitiint measure 
should be adopted to sweeten it a little to thom. There 
bad before been propOHitio^ to fix the seat of government 
either at Philadelpliia or at Georgetown on the Potomac ; 
and it was thought that by giving it to Philadelphia for 
ten years, and to Geoi^town permanently afterwards, this 
might, as an anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment 
which might be excit^gl by the other measure alone ; bo two 
of the Potomac members (White and Lee, but the former 
with a revulsion of stomach almost convulslTc) agreed to 
change their votes ; and Hamilton undertook to carry the 
other point." 

Thus log-rolling began ; or, aa Mr. Jefferson would have 
named it, piU-tfoallouring. Thus originated the art of mak- 
ing honest and patriotic men vote for measures of which 
they violently disapproved. It is surprising that the art 
should have been carried so far towanl perfection in tlw 
first specimen, which, the lobby will observe, contained 
many of the important elements : two measures, neither of 
which could pass, each favored and each opposed by the 
some interests ; a compromise effected by social influence ; 
the precise terms arranged Kt a dinner ; and, finally, mU- 
chief the result, lasting, far-reachiug, and irreparable. The 
evils resulting from assumption r^use to become apparent 
to a modem inquirer, although the democrats of the early 
day held the measure in esecration, and continued to de- 
nounce it OS long as they lived. But the evils which have 
flowed from " the concomitant measure '' are evident enough, 
without reckoning the expense of providing a marble quarry 
of that singular character for posterity. 

It is not surprising that a ^sCem begun by party leaders 
so distinguished should have been continued in a liody 
every member of which comes to Washington in the double 
capacity of national representative and local claim-agent. 
Every member has charge of some local or private interest, 
on which he alone is fiilly informed, and which cannot be- 
come the subject of a general debate. One wants a light- 
bouse on a rock which may wreck a fishing-smack in the 
course of ages. Another wishes his local harbor improved. 
Another desires increased protection on the fabric which 
his couatituenta manufacture. Very many s 
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BiibBidicB for branch railroads. Some are charged with tht 
business of getting one more siiperfltiouB nrsenal or navys 
yard established. Most membdft feel a. paj-ticiilar inte^eet' 
ill some eminently reasonable clainiB upon the jiiBlice at, 
t'oiigresB, which they are deairona to carry both for sdfiA 
and unselfish reaaons. In many instnnccs the private ia- 
terert which a member has in charge is vital to him ; for* 
Bont liim to Congress, keeps him tkre. Every member, 
therefore, has votes to exchange for votes; and it fioti» 
times seems ns if all legislation at Washington had ilcecna>- 
ated into log-roUing. On almost any day in the latter haT 
of a session a spectator may see specimens of all the tbr« 
varieties of log-rolling, which are these: ]. Help me ti 
roll my log, and 1 11 help you to roll yours. 2. If ya 
don't help me to roll my 1<^, I won't help you to id 
yours. 3. If you hinder the rolling of my log, yours shal 
■tiever budge. 

It may be that one of the logs onght to roll, and thk 
other ought not. In that case, a member of Congre^ ■ 
subjected to the kind of temptation to which -men not na 
eeptionally strong in chaincter or |)08ition may be expected 
to yield. And it is in this w^ that the astounding tdUI 

of respectable members may usually be explained, thr" 

votes for public as well as for private objects. It needs I 
tie reflection to understand what an advantage, under tL 
log-rolling system, an unBcrupulous, pushing member Im 
over one of really aiiperior powers who is troubled ivili 
modesty and conscience, and who has to legislate in a iitU 
where calm debate is useless because inaudible. It is nki 
easy to see how an unscrupulous administmtion can go into 
the lobby, and get votes for national measures by comiid- 
ling its adherents to vote for private or local ones. 

As a rule, the more objectionable a meaeiu^ the men 
numerous its lobby. Gentlemen of the press in 'Wosbiiu- 
ton, who contemplate life from the reporters' gallerv, mt 
that the moral quality of a measure can usually be infentd 
from the buzi and stir that are to be obsen-od about the 
Capitol when it is expected to come up. A revision of tlie 
tariff, for example, crowds the hotels and cominitt««^>xinM; 
but there is no lobby for international copyright. One tarn 
in Philadelphia, and one woman in Washington, suffieod to 
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kill international copyright the winter before last ; but 
President, Cabinet, Commiaaioner Wells, the Domocmta, 
the Free-Trade League, the Evening Post, CbarleB Sumner, 
anj! the universe generally, proved unequal to the taak of 
defeating the bill increasing the dutj upon copper. Copper 
had a lobby. 

For nearly thirty years after the inventioa of log-rolling 
over Mr. Jefferson's wine (he was a conuoiseeiir in wine, 
and had imported some kinds from France that were now 
to his giieats on this occasion), tbe Ic^-rolling lobby goner- 
ally exerted their powers upon objects which possessed a 
pubtio character. The lobby, such as we see it now, came 
in with the protective system iu 1316. The bpok of the 
tariff, that curiosity of literature, with all its pleasing con- 
tents {roDi absinthe to zinc, is a moDument to the zeal, skill, 
audacity, and perseverance of the log-rolling lobby. It used 
to be said, when the tariff was undergoing its quadrennial 
revision, that Congress consisted of three houses, — Senate, 
House, and Tariff Lobby. Even if the principle of protec- 
tion were sound, our tariff is open to the fatal objection 
that the greater number of its provisions were arranged to 
Buit private interests, not to promote the public good. Cal- 
ico has had its lobby ; aod^ hare copper, iron, salt, wool, 
and every fabria^^made by man. It is the public that is 
not represented in the loliby when tlie tariff is undergoing 
manipulation. The public has been represented only by 
that small number of members of Congress who are not 
identiSed with a private interoBt, and' who have made a 
particular study of the laws of trade. In no legislature on 
eartli have such members ever been a majority ; and wo 
must consequently look to the very lobby that created our 
tariff system for the influence that will gradually destroy 
it. Before many years have passed, we shall see the man- 
ufacturei-s of the United Statea clamoring for free trade ; 
and then the lobby will change sides. American manufac- 
turers will not always be content with a syatera that excludes 
them from tbe markets of the world, and which is a' confes- 
sion and proclamation of inferrority. It is possible, too, 
that, before the end u( the present century, the art of self- 
government may have made such progresa as to admit of 
the public being represented in Congress by a powerful and 
briUmnt minority. 
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Meanwhile, some of the exploits of the tariff lobbr _ 
highly amusing; that is, they are amuaing to the bora wi 
throw the stones, and to the Bpectators that line the shoF 
but Che pelted frogs do not, fiud them laughable. A roui 
firm, whieh has iiiveeted its all in a marmfactory, is » 
amiiaed to disoover that the alteration of a Une in the Uiil 
list has killed enterprise and made property valueless. I 
the disinterested Bpectator, however, some of the incidral 
. related in Mr, Commissioiier Wells's report mav excite i 
smile ; particularly afnce the Protectioniata in the Houa* 
proclaimed that report tin answerable by attempting to rofr 
its author of his pittance of a Balury. The report being thui 
admitted to I>e correct by its opponents, its anecdotes ban 
an additional value. " In carrying out the idea of pmtefr 
tion," remarks Mr. Wells, " Congress has assumed tint 
whatever is for the advantage of a priyate interest mnst be 
for the advantage of the public interest also." " The result' 
haa been," ho continues, " a tariff baaed upon small isiie^ 
rather than upon any great national principle " ; and tiat 
tariff, while it acts aa a bad stimulant to some enteirpriae^ 
is torpidity and death to others. 

Amusing case in point In 18G4 American spool-thittd 
makers discovered that som^k their English rivals wen 
evading the duty by sending over fine thvead in akeim and 
hanks instead of winding it on spools aa nsunl. A spool 
thread lobby appeared in Washington, the result of whid 
was thst the tarilT was amended with an eye single to th 
interests of American spool-thread manufacturers, A don 
was placed upon imwound fine thread, that was cquinlnil 
to prohibition. All was joyous in the circles intermtal 
until, on enforcing the new rates of duty, two disigreo«U< 
facts came to light. One was, that very 6ne iinvoimd 
thread is an essential article in some branches of manuflu- 
ture ; the other was, that the article could not bo procuTid 
on the continent of America. Here was a coil, Anothff 
lobby went to Washington, on behalf of the maniiractimn 
of suspenders, gaiters, lastings, coburgs, and other simibr 
products, many of whom absolutely could not oontinut 
business if the new duties were collected. One estohlidt 
ment did actually close ; others were suspended ■ otiien 
raa at a loss for a while j and much unwound ' thnrt 
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oriJered before the Bpool-thread lobby had perfonned its 
wiirk, was Bcut back to Europe. When the new lobby 
airived in Washington, Congresa had adjourned, and noth- 
ing could save the embarrassed induatries but an interpreta- 
tion of the tariff that would admit unwound thread at lower 
rates for the purposes to which it is egaential. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury took the responsibility of sanctioning 
a violation of the law. He decided that fine thread de- 
signed for sewing must pay the new rate, btit fine thread • 
to be used in certain manufactures 'should come in on the 
old. " By this decision only," saya Mr. Wells, " several 
branches of American industry, involving probably more 
of capital and labor than was represented by the article 
which it was originally intended to protect, were saved 
from absolute destruction." This was eitremely comic, ex- 
cept to the few hundred families whose means of living were 
suddenly threatened or auapeuded, without warning, and 
without act of their own. 

The performances of the salt lobby are equally striking. 
One of them would make a subject for a poem. " In the 
Gulf of California," Mr. Wells informs us, "there is an 
island — Caimen — where salt of remarkable purity is 
deposited by natural agencies in inexhaustible quantities. 
The situation and condition of this island are such that it 
would seem as if it were intended to be the natural and 
cheap source of supply of salt, for the whole Facido coast 
of our country ; and yet, by the agency of men, and in the 
name of protection, this free .sift of God and this great 
source of national wealth has been rendered practically of 
no account, inasmuch as the royalty exacted by the Meii- 
con government, the United States tariff added, and the 
expenses of collecting and transportation, in the aggregate 
amount so nearly to the price of salt obtained from other 
sources in Sau Francisco, as almost completely to eat up 
all profits, and thus close in a great degree the only market 
to which it can be tidien. The result of all this is, that 
capital and labor, in a section of country where capital and 
labor are of all things most in demand, arc withdrawn from 
other employments and diverted to doing that which Na- 
ture herself has already done much more perfectly, namely, 
making salt from sea-water in the bay of San Francisco, at 
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Sow, with ti universal, international system of pfttent- 
right and copyright, and a tolerable approiimation to free- 
dom of trade, — i. e. with decent " protection " to the nat- 
ural nionra of man, — these Yankees could give the whole 
world the immediate benefit of their inventions, while reap- 
ing a muniticent reword for themselves. But under the 
system of protection to whatever private interest can 
command a lobby, their operations are limited to the narrow 
field of one country. The very protection which stimulated 
the business limits it by making the product too dear to 
compete with the foreign article in other countries. Give 
the Lowell men a &ir chance, and they will supply half 
the world with flags ; just as the Stcinwaya, Chickerings, 
Webera, Knabcs, and others would sell American pianos iu 
every capital in Europe, if there were not from two to six 
duties or taxes on every leading article that enters into the 
composition of a musical inatrument. But the tariff lobby, 
which got iia into this scrape, must get ua out of it. The 
Natural Rights of Man will never send an eipenaive lobby 
to Woahington, though they inay come at last to be power- 
fully represented within the bar. But the time ia probably 
not vety distant when buntii^, calico, ships,* wool, cloth, 
silver, pianos, iron, steel, copper, and coal will roll their 
several lobbies into one grand overwhelmning lobby, and 
demand that those great interests be allowed as fair a 
chance in the markets of the world as the same interests in 
other countries. The system of confining protection to 
whatever branches of businessman afford a lobby or a 
member, is perhaps nearer its ffltrnfnll than many suppose. 

But this very system indicates the incorruptiblaaess of 
Congress, and the impotence of money to carry measures 
against the current. Mr. Greeley informs ns that there is 
a British lobby in Wa8hington,t and I learned last winter 

■ Mr. D. MoKof, tfaa noted ihlpbnilder of Booton, estimnlu the dutiw 
upon Ilio article* requireil fora ship orone IbonmHil loiii! M SS.gflE.aS In 
gald. Metsrs. Steinway reckoa the duties and taxes upon m gnmd piuM 
■t S 180 in cruTency. 

t " Manr, whose dnties orpleuure OHllad tham to WiuhlDgtoa nt inlaid 
Tela from fifteen to tirenty-five years bro. will recollect & imall. bright, 



:tive, witty perMm knoirn ae Geor)(a Dwipiht, wiR) wna quartered tn 

•y Ihron^hout oaohiBBiionof ConKTBSS. Of bl» privnla life Ilii 

largo Bnd flno parlor at ona of Ibe meat liotels was 
— ' ■■- "--- e Uinptnjed a generom InoQgh by no rae 
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that there was a French lolibj also ; and if th« Sennt^gM 
on rejecting and neglecting treaties acoordiog to its pict- 
ure, we ahull doubtless have soon a lobliy of all tulimv 
wncc it is with the Senate that foreign powere must heiKt- 
forth n^otiate. When we consider the immiinae CBpibd 
represented by the French and English lolibiea, aad tit 
enormous advantage which slight changes in the taritf bit 
would give foreign nuinufactures, and when we also bM'tt 
mind that American enterprises are usually in their tnfiriH 
dt the time when thej seek protection, we xn&v safelviljfl 
that it is not mere length of purse that enables n lobtjf^ 
cany its point. In truth, there is a general im{ffeesi«a 
CougroBs and in the country, that compliance with di 
American manufacturers' lobby is "protection to Amoiai, 
industiy." The railroad subsidy system would alto h 
been impossible, if Congress and the country had not I 
impatient for the construction of the great roods tovb) 
has been applied. 

Probably there has never been such a persistent e 
of log-rolling energy as when President Buchanan « 
iog to force slavery upon Kansas by means of the L„. 
ton Bill, and a powerful india-rubber interest was lobti 
fbr the extension of the Chalfee patent. These wen At 
two loga The Leeompton lobby was directed by Corodia 
Wendell, who had been clearing a hnndred thousand dtdbn 
a year from the public printing, whoae liaak account rw«p 
to " nine hundred and twontj-nine thousand doUan in !»• 
years," and who had behiqAhim tlio entire administntim 
with all its resources of moll|tnoney, and inflneticc. The W 
■of the Chaffea-patcut lobby was that most indomitalitc i' 
all the india-rubber men, — Horace U. Dav, owner of llf 
Cbatlco patent, a man capable of spending serenty ibnr 
aand doUara upon au election. Both of these lobbies ipfol 

erirarnata hntpltfilifv. ObfeTvina thM hs wui eHdentlv neiihrr terrtt 
nornmaa JlksJvto wastehisinbaiSDCa in nckleos prodig,)j,^ j ,|t«^ 
aekod k mntniJ «c<^^^«int<UlO^ ■ How doe* Dw>f;)it snppnrt nll'lhu' ' "f 
WH« ■n^Hred: 'VBryeiuily; he is tlie nfjeW here of ihe Brltitb w^* 
inMrmt Imsnnuctnren and export<>r!<] , wilt uklniiei) to wnwh ik* Wp> 
tion of (Jongrw, and hMk Bltor Iho welfare of his omp!«l™.' jS 
other* (nbsw^uontlyooiiJiTmiadlhisslsMmcnt, and lold me ihiil h«fki^^ 
■'""■"""' 'w.itc.fcf UiBSecrBtHi7oflhoTreiUM-_iii J • " 
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money, both Iwfora and after tho jimction, ns freely ns it ia 
ever spent for aiich purpoaea. Wendell had bis cbeck-book 
always ready, and Day kept a band of lobbyiatB iti pay for 
two Beaaioiia. Newspapers were bought, aubaidizod, and 
eatiibliahcd, for the purpoae of denouncing niembera of Con- 
gresa who would not como in to the support of Lccompton ; 
and the frienda of aiich raembere were ayatemalically tiuTied 
out of cuatom-houaea, post-offices, and nuvy-yarda. Contin- 
gent intereata in Chaffee were given to correapondentB, — 
oneto the correapondent of the leading religious uewspaper 
of the time; and Mr. Day even took the precaution of 
aaaigning a contingent interoat to a female " medium," iu 
eichango for tho advice which "she got from tho other 
world to aid the Chaffee patent!" He had a liat of Chaffee 
members in his pocket, which he would show to Wendell when 
they met ; aud Wendell, a much more experienced lobbyist 
than himself, would warn him that, in Washington, prom- 
ising support to a measure was a very different thing from 
voting for rt Among other expedients, tho Preaidont at- 
tempted to bribe the editor of a Philadelphia newspaper, 
offering him the Liverpool consulship and ten thouaand 
dollars in money.* Bitt all would not suffice. When the 
bills came to the test of a vote in the House, both failed, a, 
large number of Chaffee members not voting at all, and 
Lecompton failing in strict accordance with the known 
political circumstances. Kanans waa free, and all tho indiar 
rubber men were at liberty to macerate their cnide mate- 
rial with the aid of Mr. Chaffoe'a masterly invention. 

The testimony on this subject fills many hundred pngca, 
hut not a word was elicited showing corruption in a mem- 
ber of Congreas. Several lobbyists awore that they knew 
of no member whom they would dare approach with money ; 
aud the general tone of the evidence leads tho reader to 
the same conclusion. 

A lobby oocaaionally attempts to carry a point by anr- 

■ From Iho twtimony taken before tho Covode Coinnnltee, June 13, 
1880: — 

HenAU. "I carried f 10,000 for the pnrpoie of giving it to Colonel 
Forney, In the tTent of hU Bccepling the place abroiul for tome Ihrea 

CKirimaa. "■ Bv whose anlhority or Enfltrnctioni ? " 

WtndtU. " Well, Bir. it might lia said to be by the Prasidenl's."" 
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prise. I witnessed a Bcene of the kind last vrinter 
House of RepresentativeB, which shows how estremeljr 
cautious members aliould be not to act upon the infora* 
tion given by an iuterested lobby before they have baud 
the lobby of the other side. The moat honest ama in tin 
world will go wrong if he neglects this precniitioD. IndMi^ 
it may be neccBsary by and by for Congress to adopt thi 
rule contemplated by the legislature of Massachusetts 
compelling lobbyists to present their cases before the 
proper committee, and making it unlawful for a memba 
to converse privately with an interested persou on legtsb- 
tive business. 

But to my scene. One nftemoon in February last, wbils 
the House in Committee of the Whole woa worlunj; its ab* 
and toilsome way down, item after item, through the Army 
Appropriation Bill, under the leadership of the alert mid 
Tigoroiis Mr. Blaine, now the Speaker of the House, a claiM 
of the bill was about to pass without debate, when Mr. 
Fernando Wood, of New York, rose and offered the toUow' 
ing curious amendment : " But no part of the sum [apim- 
priated] shall bo paid to Alexander Dunbar for his alt«$ed 
discovery of the mode of treatment of horsea' feet." Then 
had been no mention of the said Dunbar in the cinnsc, uor 
of his mode of treating horses' feet, nor of any other systetn 
of treatment ; and the very name of the man was evidently 
unknown to the House. Mr. Wood proceeded to explus 
that the Secretary of War, General SfJhoficld, had made t 
contract (authorized by act of C'ongress) with Atexiuidcr 
Dunbar, by which the latter was to receive twenty4i* 
thousand dollars fur imparting his system of horsecbocing 
and hoof- treatment to the veterinary surgeons and canity 
blacksmiths of the anny. " And I am advised," continacd 
the member from New York, " by those who are judges ef 
that BTibjcct, that the msu is totally ignorant, that bi 
knows nothing about the diseases of horses' feet, and thit 
he rather perpetrates injury upon the poor animals than 
produces any benefit to them." 

Fernando Wood, In his air and demeanor, is one of llw 
most dignified and impressive members of the House. H« 
attends carefully to his dress ; and, as to his " deportment" 
Mr. Turvoydrop would contemplate him with appror^ 
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For such a personage to rise in Iiis pliice, and, in a meas- 
ured, serene manner, diflcourae thua upon a subject of whith 
no man on the floor knew anything whatever, could not fail 
to produce some effect, Mr. Blaine could only say, that he 
had never heard the name of Aleiander Dunbar before; 
hut that he thought the amendment ctiBt a severe refloc* 
tion upon the Secretary of War, Mr, Wood insisting, the 
ameudmcnt waa finally amended so as to make the exclu- 
sion apply to the whole Appropriation Bill, and thus cut 
off the unlcnown Dunbar entirely ; and in this form, I 
believe, it passed the Committee of the Whole, and was 
prepared for submission to the House ; at least, Mr. Wood 
agreed to withdraw his amendment in order to amend it in 
the way described. 

It did 80 happen that there was a person sitting in a 
commodious comer of the reporters' galleiy, who, though a 
stranger to Mr. Dunbar, and singularly ignorant of horses, 
yet knew all about the Dunbar system and its discoverer. 
That penwn, strange to relate, was myself; and, if it hud 
not been a little out of order, I should have shouted a few 
words of explanation over the vast expanse below. Rising 
superior to this temptation, and thus avoiding the atten- 
tion of the Sergeant-at-arms, I constituted myself a Dunbar 
lobby, and imparted to as many members as possible souio 
of the facts which I am now about to communicate to the 
reader. Some years since, the mysterious Alexander Dnn- 
bar, an honest, observant farmer and contractor, of Canada, 
was driving a lame horse on a hilly road. He noticed that 
the horse was lamest when going down hill, but not lame at 
all going up hill. Having observed this peculiarity for 
several miles, be began to speculate upon the cause ; and, 
by carefully examining the action of the horse's feet, he 
discovered it The blacksmith had pared the hoof on the 
wrong principle, — cutting it close where it ought to have 
been left thick, and leaving it unpared where nature con- 
stantly produces a redundancy. He tried his hand at 
remedying the misMke, He cutboldly at the parts that 
were in excess, and the lameness was cured ! A few judi- 
cious cuts with a sharp knife, and a shoe adapted to the 
natural growth of the hoof, — this is all there is of the 
Dunbar system, which was elaborated by the mystical 
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waa ftppointed to find out how much fire there was beneath 
ftll this smoke. They report, as might have been expected, 
thut there is iio fire at all, — uot a smoulderiug ember, not 
s. spark. After my investigations at Washiogtou, I am 
fully prepared to believe this, and 1 do entirely believe it 
Tbey add, that n lobby baa no legitimate place except ilta 
committee-room, where both sides can bo heard aqd testi- 
mony recorded." It were much to bo desired, that the 
lobby at Washingtou were as inwgnifioaut and impotent as 
the lobby at Boston. The kirtd lobby is. The fellows 
who lay theniaelTes iJoiigside of green new-comers, and 
pretend to have " a twiiit " on this member, and an un- 
bounded influence over that, and give out that they corre- 
spond with seven papers; all daily, are about as influential 
is one place as they are in the other. This is not the kind 
of lobby from which danger is to be feared. The lobby 
that carries its measures has exceedingly little to do with 

The lobby which is to bo feared is that which sends 
members to Congfess, which has millioua of acres and dol- 
lars at command, and is engaged iu schemes dear to the 
pride and important to the interests of the nation. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Jefferson's ndvico waa not acted 
upon, to amend the Constitution so as to empower Congress 
to do everything for the coimtiy, in the way of internal im- 

• The follonind i> tin enlmct fWim thru tnWraitine report, mneh of 
whicli I> M mie of WaihinWon » it i< of Boston: "The commrtWe ara 
wUiflcd Ui«t lh« loaoenre otthr lolibj (tomtlBd ) [■ ereWl.v overwilimalod. 
A oertnin nnmber ofpereonf. knnwn »t lobby memlwr", roceivp verv con- 
t from purporntinn* nnd olhcr partie* finvinu 
'- — 'u ihe opinion of Mio committM, this 
r* oriDKi'>1alion. CommKIMs are pro- 

- -.,- - - whom nil mnltMK nil? refeTTpd and befbro 

a all oatten are lagitlmiitolv heani. Whoever deilrea to prswrat 
testinoD]- W ilataments can do *o (wforo these committeea, nnd thd ImH- 
mony tefrtlimateli- nurhe* both brancheB of (he tegJBlntnrB thraiuth th«>« 
Mvoral committeea. The partlea ntenrA to ■■ lobbv-men are not lavjen 
and have no lept[DUite jiroWional railing at the Capitol, but are supposed 
to have more or )«»■ indnence in'prlTate talks and conTermtionsbjpartlRl 
prcMntadon of mailers to [ndirldual memben. The conimlltre bellaTa 
laonay expended In the mnployment of these men Is wuled hj Ihe peitiH 
^rho expend It, and that Ibe inSneiice of such expenditure ha* a tendency 
todptnonliie legiilation and create raaplcinDS of inlejtrlty of mrmben 
where siupician should never rest. The committee, In all their eiamins- 
tions. h«ve hsd no reason to supjiow that but member either of this or 
env previons legislature hna Ijeeii influenced by any improper or dishonor- 
able motiTEB." ' j j t i~ 
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the glory, that would resiilt from auccess. After years of 
manisuvring at homo, where Holbrooke had the advantage, 
the BCeuG of strife was transferred to Washiugton, where 
Douglas was then all-powerfuL Douglaa had already ap- 
phed for a graat of land in aid of the road ; but Holhrcxike 
had procured the passage of an act through the legislative 
(or, us Douglas chained, had a elause frauduleutly inserted 
in an act), conveying to ki* company whatever lands Con- 
gcesa might groat Upon this, the Little Giant introduced 
a new bill, terminating the road at a different point on ttre 
Qbio, and thus reducing Cairo to its' original condition of 
utter vforthlessnesa. 

This brought the redoubtable Holbrooke to his knees, 
" Spare my Cairo I ° was-his imploring ciy. " With pleas- 
ure," replied the Senator, " provided you surrender your 
charters and leave Illlnoia Central to me.'' Holbrooke sur- 
rendered the charters, and Douglas brought in his bill 
granting alternate sections of laud along the line of the 
projected road. • 

Such was his preliminary performance. His neit step 
was less difficult, but more striking. The Senators and 
Members from Alabama and Georgia wore opposed to the 
bill, on the old ground that grants of land for such a pur- 
pose — internal improvement of a single State — were 
unconstitutional. As a Democrat,. Mr. Douglas should 
Lave respected, should have shared, this scruple. Perhaps 
he did, but he rtvercame it ; and he addressed himself to 
the task of overcoming theirs in a maimer that was busi'- 
ness-like at least. While visiting his children's plantation 
in Mississippi, he found it convenient to go to Mobile, where 
he at once inquired the way to the office of the Mobile 
Ra i Iroad, jeoently suspended for want of money. He was 
lucky enp^ te catch the president and directors at the 
office, jurtM they had concluded the business which had 
called them leather. The champion of Jefl'orsonion and 
Jacksouian Democracy did not stop to argue the constitu- 
tional question with these gentlemen, but proposed to them 
a game of log-rolling. Me offered to tack to his bUI a 
clause giving their suspended road a grant of lands, pro- 
vided the Senators and Representatives of Alabama and 
Miasissippi would vote for the bill. The president and 
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tie was to be fougbt in the House of Rfi[»reBentative8. And 
bere Mr. "Dougloa performed feats of log-rolling which, I 
think, hiive never been equnlled in any legislative body. 
The log-rolling art., begun in 1790 by Hiimiltou and Jeffer- 
Bon, made nmrvellous progress in the short space of sixty 

When the bill stood at the head of the Speaker's list, 
and Donglaa could count in the House a majority of fifteen 
" pledged " to support it, Mr. Harris of Illinois moved to 
proceed with the business on the Speaker's table. This 
Mjfied up the bill, nnd roused the dormant oppoeition. By 
tne adroit miuiageiuent of that opposition, a test motion 
was precipitated upon the House, which left the bill in a 
minority of one ; and this, notwithstanding weeka of previ- 
ous l(^-ro!ling, and the fifteen pledged uiajority. "We had 
gained vote*," saja Mr. Douglas, " by lending our tupport to 
mant/ local metuurei." But, at the important moment, yon 
Bee, some of the "pledged" votes were not forthcoming, 
which is often the case in Washington. ■ Let Mr. Douglas 
relate what followed ; — 

I standing in the lobby, paying eager attention, 
and would have given the world to be at Harris's side, but 
was too far off to get there in time ; and it was all in an 
instant, and the next moment n motion would hnve been 
made, which would have brought on a decided vote, and 
have defeated the bill. Harris, quick as thought, pale and 
white as a sheet, jumped to his feet, and moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole on the slavery 
question. There were fifty members ready with speeches 
on this subject, and the motion was carried. Harris came 
to mo in the lobby, and askeiLpic if he had made the right 
motion. I said, ' Yes,' and a^ed him if he knew what wa« 
the effect of his motion. Ho roplietl it placed the bill at 
the foot of the calendar. 1 asked him how long it would 
be before it came up again. He said, ' It would not come 
up this session ; it was impossible ; there were ninety-seven 
bilJs ahead of it.' " " 

But the Little Giant would not give it np. For many 
days and " nights " he racked his brain for an expedient. 
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It oocurred to his mathetnaticol mind, at last, t^~ 
same tactics applied to tho ninety-§even billa wtiuld [0; 
them ulao, one after the other, at the bottom or tJio calet 
dor, and his own bill, finally, at the top. The plan 
adopted.^ Ninety-eeven times Mr, Harris, or else ( 
member not supposed to have anj partjciilar tQtereet i 
the Illinois Bill, moved to clear the Spcaker'a table ; nine^ 
seven times a certain other member moved to go iato C 
mittee of the Whole on the slavery question ; nJaetT-MTa 
times this always welcome motion was carried. 
these tactics would be employed twice iu the same day, ■ 
send two bills tumbltug to the bottom of the ladder. A 
the Illinois Dill constantly gained friends by the prwas 
for was not Harris, who had it in charge, contitioaJly mu 
ing to call up btlla in alliauce with it 1 The odiiun all ft 
upon the member who oontiniuUly frustrated Harris's bene* 
olent intentions. " All praised im," says Mr. I>oiiglus 
we were acting nobly in supporting theni. We replud, 
'Yos, having defeated our bill, we thought we would li 

' generous, and assist you.' All cursed Mr. , Som« 

asked me if 1 had not influence enough to prevent his n 
tion. I replied he was an ardent antagonist, and t^at /iij 
ttolMnff to do with him. to tho tntth of which thev nssemtflii' 
That member was, indeed, a political opponeat of Mr. Doog* 
las, but he was a personal friend, and wa« acting in ihi^ 
matter in purauanoe of an express a^rreement with the S« 
ator from Ilhnois. The Illinois Bill gradually vorked it 
way lo the top of the list once more, when it wa» m 
by ft majority of threa It cost Douglas two ye&r« of h_ 
work, iu and out of Congress, to accomplish this result 

I have dwelt upon this (((»terpicce, because it indndei 
almost every known device and trick of the lo;t-T^>]]I]Mt u 
The ease with which the Icgislatui-es of Illinois, AlnhnTf 
and Mississippi were handled i>y a few railroad chic&- U 
manner in which a lobbyist with a mathomatieol liend'ce 
verted the just rules of the House of HepresoQtatires in— 
an engine of injustice ; the unblushing audacity with wbid 
an honorable Senator, and candidate for the Prt-sideocr 

oould first lie, and then boast that he had lied ; C 

are among tho points that should excite reileett'on. 
neither those thi-ee legislatures iior Congress coiUd lun 
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been wielded in this manner l)y one man, if tbere had not 
been in Ihojfe bodies, and in many of the people whom they 
represented, an impatient desire to have the worlta exeouted 
in aid of which a principality was granted. The three in- 
terested States wore, of course, well plensed to have rqilroadH 
completed which for fifteen years they had in vain been 
trying to execute for themselves ; and the rest of the coun- 
try was absorbed in the great public questions of the time. 
This feat was performed in the very heat and tempest of 
the slavery debates of 1650. 

Presidents and directors are tho lords of the world at 
present There have always been rich men ; but in former 
times great capital was dead or torpid, — invested in vast 
lauded estates, — and the revenue spent in huuiy and 
ostentation. But the steam-engine has generated a new 
kind of cnpitalista, — men of brain, ambition, and industry, 
wielding millions of active capital, and controlling thousands 
of human beiuga, — men capable of everything except the 
tranquil enjoyment of life, and who rest only when they lie 
down to rest forever. These are the children of the steam- 
engine, which compels everything to bo done on the great 
scale, — manufacturing, travelling, and finally ^jiculture, 
— and has called into being a class of men capable of di- 
recting immense enterprises and of wielding enormous sums. 
In England these men generally get into tho small circle 
of the rilling class, marry into ruling families, get them- 
selves elected to Parliament, govern the British empire, as 
we may sny, legitimately ; and hence, their power is not 
absolute, but limited. In the United States they have 
usually fduud it more convenient to govern in the lobby, 
and their power threatens to lacome imlimited, through 
their easy control of law-making bodies. If, just now, they 
are turning their thoughts toward getting within the bar, 
and some have found their way thither, it is that they may 
operate the more effectually as log-rolling lobbyists. 

ItJa startling to hear those people talk of legislatures, 
and their compUU subserviency. My eye was caught the 
other day by this passage in an oiBdavit of Mr. Dauiel Drew 
of New York : " We " (directors of tho Erie Railroad) " went 
over to New Jersey ; we stayed over there some weeks ; we 
;/ot a latupaittd bff the .^'ew Jersey Ltgiilaiure to enable us 
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to trananct the business of the compHur over tfaer _ 
wo might not be phigtiod by the courts" of Net^Yofk,"* 
Fisk, Jr. The off-hand, mntter-of-eourse mauner iu ■! 
the Tact ia mentioucd would be rcmftrknble, if nu *m 
eo roniiliar with the state of things at Trenton, prob 
it cost Mr. Drew little more than the writing of a btta 
get the law passed. Usuallj, however, l^ialatnm 
managed by log-rolling, or, as Mr. Wftahburne of Iffii 
stylea it, riug legialation, — " comhinatious of diff«OTt i 
distinct interests for the purpose of forcing legislation u] 
subjects grouped together, when not one of tfaein ea 
stand eepnmtely," — a s3-8tem, he observes, which is "hi 
ing the curee of the coimtry." ■ J| 

Mr. Wiiehbume declined to state whctlier any^H 
this kind ia done in Cctugreea, because it would mN 
been " in order." But there is another gentlenwi! P 
House of Representatives, of similar name, Genem! ' 
WflshlnuTi of Wiaeonsin, who, in tlie most nnnehal:i; 
in the course of the same debate, let the cat out of iii 
"Evciy intelligent member of Congress knows,'' saia 
"tliat any company representing a capital of one hind 
millions of dollars caa defeat any legislation tlutt ersi 
be sought here in the interest of the public." Mmnjfi 
had passed since a sentence had bo impressed and pU 
me OS this ; and, after brooding over it for eleven nmo 
I went to Washington purposely to see what it mo 
There is Bomethiug in the phniseologj- of it which cau« 
to lay violent hold of the mind. " Everj- inteUufnt m 
ber I" Greenhorns may think that Congress is the supn 
power in this land ; but intelligent members know that 
lobby can defeat any legi^^fion that ctiu tvvr be e 
Washington in the interest of the public. It i»a 
tremendous Btatement, and, for one, I think it ii 

• " I Mr It with Jhnme," «dd»d Mr. ■Wishbame, " it Jua • 
layava SUte, IIUnDis. Itwst by this 'ring leicisUtlon' tttatod 
Inlura Knt thnnigh tbat Hri« of uta, the new Stale Rovm^ 



upon Lha people of 

strous schemes ever _^ _ . 

Willi ulrno't iiiiiTprml enecrstlon from >U parti 
RaOi-oad, March 10, ltt&. 



-„- - that thrtatenPi pMtienW., 

Stiile the new State Hoiiie. ong of ij,^ Jj 

Ihrooph n lejiislativo body, wid trhlahtai 
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sweeping. .It may, at length, become true ; but up to thia 
time, potent as the lobby is, and skilled as it is in log-rolling, 
it has wou sigiioi triumphs in Washington only when it has 
been sTipported by a strong and wide-spread feeling out of 
doors. The Pacific Itailroad, for esample, — was ever Ei 
public work so vehemently desired as that 1 Congretis made 
a hard bargain for the country in subaidiaing the road bo 
lavishly ; hut, at the time the bargain was made, it did not" 
seem so unreason<ible, and the pnblic was in a mood to 
Biibmit to any conditions, provided the road were hurried 
forward. 

The millionnaires in the lobby, however, are most power- 
ful iu Washington, and their power seems likely to increaae 
with their rapidly augmenting wealth. 

Think of the mere amount of money which a man, or a 
small number of men, can now control. " I can check 
for fifteen millions," is the boast of a person who but yes- 
terday drove a pedlar's wagon. Two or three men, stjled 
The Erie Railway Company, receive Gftcen millions of dol- 
lars a year from that road, employ twelve thousand men, 
lease hundreds of miles of other and cooneeting railrooda, 
own twenty steamboats on the Great Lakes, control lines 
i.f steamboats on Long Island Sound, eipcnd twenty-five 
iiiiUious a j-ear, run a New York court, keep n judge, and 
I Ml have what they wish at Albany, even to being endowed 
with absolute power over ail this property for five years. 
One gentleman, past the time of life when our forefathers 
used to retire from business, deliberately selected as the 
nmtSement of his old age (he really regards it in that light) 
tiie getting control of all the railroads connectmg New 
York with the Western country. He began th^iaetime by 
buying one road a hundred and sixty miles long outright, 
with his own money; for this gentleman can check for much 
more than fifteen millions. Old as he is, he may live long 
enough to Rccompliah his purpose ; and ho certainly would, 
if he were fi^^ycars of age instead of seventy-five. An- 
other able, imtiring man lias a dry-goods store iu New York 
which contains precisely the space of two hundred dry-goods 
stores of average size, and does altout the amount of 
business that two hundred average stores would do, and 
does it at less than half the average expense. Two great 
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houses, the Capulets and Montagues of Rhode I 
said (falBely, no doubt, but with some show 8f tnitl 
divide that ploo&iDt, busy, thriviiig little State beP 
them ; and New Jersey does reaJly appciir to htn i 
rated her political being in favor of Cauid«n and AuhC! 
We must bear. in mind also that this massiiig tatii 
is a law of oatiire, which the eteam-cngiDc has only lH 
* lated and aggravated. In every pond tk« stroqg^O 
derour the weak-fine. The savage pickerel grows fftt 
gobbling up myriads of gentle perch and tender tronL 
every age the same problem presents itself in a thai 
form. How the weak-fine are to keep the strong-cMll 
little within bounds. In one age the pickerel b the b 
system ; again, it is a priestly hier«Tch/ ; or it is I 
these in allianoe. At another time it is Philip II., or L 
XIV., or Napoleon Bonaparte. In Engl«ud, at pmea 
ia what that intelligent EngHah newspaper, the ftdl- ! 
Gazette, calls the "Inevitable Landlord," This paper,* 
weeks ago, had a noticeablo article upon the alt-devoo 
British pickerel, in the course of which it aaid : " 111 
every economical improvement which can be sucsa 
every saving in cost of production, every relief fnm id 
venient encumbrances, every measure designed for Um 
provcmeut of the condition of the toiling classes of sofl 
ends by putting more money into the pockets of tliat • 
which certainly does wot Buffer from the lack of it 
science apply her novel reaoiu-ces to the cultivation of 
land, and up goes the rent. Let sanitary itnproTemei^ 
towns be carried out at great cost to the public in geo 
the final benefit (in a pecuniary sense) is reaped by 
house-owneK Let railways and telegraphs bring ibe i 
distant parts of the productive area of our soil into in 
diate competition with those previously more aTtulable^ 
the territorial proprietors of the regions thus rcnderadt 
accessible, after a short time, mnkc their b^cnioa witli 
tenant according to the raised voliio of the flftci.'* 

This is merely the present English form of the uoin 
difficulty, which form we have not yet reached and 
never reach. We have to contemplate the time, not 
tnnt, when all our towns will be Lowells, oil industry a 



all laud model farms ploughed by steam, and 
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BOurceB of the country wielded by j^ideiitH and tcinrds. 
With ua it is the inevitable dibeciob who looms up, for- 
midable and moDOciug. 

It is to he obserycd, also, of these check-drawing mag- 
nates, that they have learned, of late years, how much bet- 
ter it pays to unite, and prey upon the public, than it does 
to fight, and prey upon one another. They will fight long 
enough to ascertain whether one can devour another ; but 
when they have discovered that this cannot he convemently 
done, then they are apt to unite, and rush hungry upon 
mankind. I have quoted a few words, above, from an affi- 
davit of Mr. Daniel Drew, founder of a theolc^cal semi- 
nary. The same affidavit concludes with the following 
passage ; " Gould and Fiak have recently been engaged in 
locking up money ; they told me so ; they wanted me to 
join them in locking up money, and I did to the eitent of 
one million dollars, and refused to look up any mqre ; I had 
originally agreed to lock up four million dollars, but when 
money became verj' tight I deemed it prudent to decline to go 
any farther, and unlocked my million. The object of lock- 
ing up is to make money scarce. They had money enough 
of tho Erie Railway Company to lock up to make money 
■ scarce and affect the stock market, — to make stocks fall, 
because people could n't get the money to carry them; 
lliey sent, I have understood, three millions to Canada, to 
a himk there." 

The reader will never know what he lost by skipping 
those columns upon^lumns of affidavits in small type, 
which darkened the^ew York newspapers in the early 
port of 1869, — afBdavite shot at one anoth^ by direc- 
tors contending for the control of the Erie Raiway. Tho 
publishers of the newspapers were right in refusing to in- 
sert the affidavits, except as advertisements at ho much a 
line, because no one could rationally be eipected to read 
them. But ^hc who did read them were amused and 
i.'ilified. An ifSntive reader could see both games played, 
that of combining to plunder, and that of fighting to devour. 
Tho victors succeeded, at length, in getting the unhappy 
Founder of a Tlieological Seminary in a position that would 
b.ive excited pity in any but a director's breast. He come 
to one of them on a Stmday morning, and simply begged 
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for mercy, but bcggffi in vain. He wotild uot be 
He pleaded till one o'clock on Monday morning, i 
producing any effect upon liia fellow pickerel, who h 
in that terrible &ie corner. Since the world whs c 
never before did a founder of a tbeok^icaj seminK 
Biic^ a Sunday. 

Many recent instances in wliich corporations hai 
contended for each other's destruction, and then iim 
tlio purpose of having the public at their mercy, sic 
iar to Hs all, and need not be mcntiooed. Coipa 
omnipotent within their range result from these n 
corporations which pay their legiU advisers mudi 
money per annum for an occasioDal hour a dav U 
public pays its highest servants for cshausting toil tl 
round. These corporations, huge and powerful a 
now are, are capable of uniting again in tho lobb; at 
ingtoD for purposes common to several of them ; i 
have the opinion of a veteran member of Congm 
they will never eiert thomselvea in that lobbj;;! 
accomplishing their object ■ 

When this state of things is contemplated, paag| 
times reassure themselves by saying that the pi^a 
to represent, and contend for, the public. But !>! ir ' 
is tho controUJng man of moat of our great now sj 
the editor or the stockholder i If any one ia in . i 
thia point, he has only to ask tho co-operation of 
the leading nowBpapers in urging a reform whir!] 
volve the risk of pecuniary loss. In many casi'- 
find that it is the stockholding mindftliieh dtddei ,, 
of that nit^^- 1^'"^ editor would attack a flagnuit 
ination; Wl the man controlling a majority of the 
calls his attention to tho fact that the flagrant abooi 
advertises two or three columns a day, and thm 8 
abomination is either not attacked at all, or it is Si 
by the kind of attack that advertises it^ltet effvo 
The editor is generally man enough to loqHfe (Ju | 
and comprehend the [>ohcy of forming journallBta to 
places by and by of the present leaders of tbe pcen 

would stimulate and reward yoimg ambition, oxnl 

compensate able and valiant service hberally ■ 
Blockholdor thinks naturally of his iie:r* ^i-:j — ^ 
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the office upon an allowance, Flouristm^ as the press is, 
OB a mere biiamoBS, it is for the moment in a condition of 
arrested dcTelopment. The yonng journalist climbs to a, 
certain height ; but when he has done his apprenticeship, 
and has fitted himself for something of command, he &nda 
thut Lc has attained all that the press now Las to be- 
stow upon mere talent and skill. It is only money that 
can advance him another step. The at«ckholder blocks 
the way. The editor is dethroned. The stockholder 

Tliis is no one's fanlt. It is, after all, only a stage in the 
march of the press, where, for a brief period it halts, t« 
perfect new arrangements. Like every other institution 
and interest of civilized man, the press has to adjust itself 
to the steam-engine, which first enabled, and now compels, 
it to be immense, and thus necessitates the stockholder. 
When the mere presses, that a daily newspaper in a large 
city must have, cost a hundred thousand dollars, and the 
telegrams average five hundred dollars a day, there must be 
more money invested in a daily paper than an int«llectu- 
alizcd man ever possesses except by an accident. The 
imiption of the moneyed stockholder into the press pre- 
sents peculiar inconvenienoes only because newspapers ore, 
in some degree, an intellectual product, — not a mere com- 
modity or manufacture, like screws or flour. An editor is 
natumlly the servant of the public, not the servant of a 
few men who have raised money enough to buy ehai'es in a 
newspaper. 

The stockholder cannot be expected at once to perceive 
these truths, ami it is his vocation and duty to look to the 
dividends. He seems, at present, rather disposed to regard 
the writers for the press very much as managers of theatres 
used to regard dramatists, — such managers as the one 
who gave Douglas Jerrold five jioimds a week, and made 
twenty thousand pounds by one of his plays. These men 
arrested the development of tlie English stage for sixty 
years, as the stockholder now arrests the development of 
the daily press. But, doubtless, a way wilt be devised by 
which journalists, pure and simple, without submitting to 
the nuisance of making money, will bo restort.'d to a just 
share of the power, honor, and safety now eiyoyed and 
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nbiised by the stockholder. • Either thig will b 
prcBs will decliue and degenerate. 

Congress aud joiirnnliHin, then, «ro in thg n 
Directors aud stockbolders threaten the indepen 
bolL. In the lobby they employ their talents ia Iq 
and when they want important service from the n 
can buy shareB. Any newspaper in the coimtr 
perbaijs two, could be bought outright for two m 
dollarij ; and what are two millions to men win 
fifteen hundred miles of nulroad and a "greenfaa 
and have it in their power to shoot into Wall Si 
Btock by the wagon-load I Congress is not oon 
press is not corrupt. Both are thr^eatened with i 
but neither will be paralyzed. Brery nge has Umi 
This is ours, aud we ahall overcome it. ^~ 
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DID the reader ever tiy to compute wliat it has coat our 
Israelitiah brethren to keep two Sundays a week, and 
C four Beta of holidays a yeort Besides their own religious 
' and national festivals, they have been compelled, generally 

* under ruinous penalties, to abstain from business on those 

* of the eountries in whicli they have dwelt. Thus iu Cath.- 

* olio countries, for several centuries, they were obliged to 
bo idle : 1. Fifly-two Sundays ; 2. Thirty holidays of obli- 
gation; 3. Fifty-two Saturdays or Sabbaths ; 4. An average 
of twelve other holidays of their own : total, one hundred 
aud forty-sis days per annum, or about two days in every 
five ! In Protestant countries, the usual number of idle 
days, including their fifty-two Saturdays and twelve festi- 
viiIh and fusts, hafbeen one hundred and ten, or about two 
days in every sin. In other words, the Jews in Catholic 
couulries have been obliged, by law and conscience, to ab- 
stnui from buBJnesa nearly three days a week, and in Prot- 
estant countries a little more than two. Of lat* years, 
since Catholics have became much less strict in the observ- 
ance of SundftyB and holidays, the Jen-s suffer more incon- 
venience in Protestant than in Catholic lands. The rigor 
of the Scotch and the Puritan Sunday is especially grievous 
to them, even to the present hour ; while in Paris, Hamburg, 
and Vienna Sunday is, in some branches of business, the 
best day of the week. 

This fact of the double set of holidays would alone have 
BuHiced to exclude them from agriculture. A ripe harvest 
■will not wait from Friday till Mouday for any of our 
pies ; and two good planting days lost in a late, wet s 
would often make the difference between a crop aud I 
crop. Fbddj a mariwt-g»rdener iu atrawberry tima, or | 




line dividing a Cntholic from a Prot«i 
"taire, who lived for thirty years close 
France, within two miles of Protestant C 
this in many a passage of exquisite satir< 
ber the scene in which the priest rushes 
" red with wrath and wine," to rebuke tl 
" the insolence and impiety " to plou^ 1 
day, " Instead of going to the tavern an 
rest of the pariah. The poor gentlemi 
left the country with his family aad s 
foreign land, turned Lutheran, and his 
cultivated for many years." If thirty t 
a Berioua injury to French formera, it wil 
that ninety-four made agriculture au im 
Israelites. 

Elxeept where Jew^ lived together in U 
Poland and some parts of Germany, thi 
their lot sufficed to exclude them fixnH! 
counting-rooma, and stores. Who could 
with the understanding that he was to bt 
Saturdays 1 Who, a clerk, on the condtl 
him oti^e busiest day of the week t t 
free cities of America, where Jewish mere 
are often obliged to employ Christian cle 
der the disadvantage uf having' to pay 
hundred and nine days' work per aunum, 
two hundred and fifty-seven days' nttei 
if tlie reader will take the trouble toj 
qucnces of the conscientious adhere!)^ 
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revenue lioth wbile tlie lender prays in the synagogue nnd 
while the borrower worships in the cathedral. On Good Fri- 
day as on the Day of Atonement, thro\igh merry ChrtetmaB 
aiidjoyouB pHrim,on the days of PasBover, the fourth of Jaly, 
the fifth of November, BtiU it yields its increoBc. Hence 
strong Israelites usually deal in money ; and as to the rank 
and file, we must allow, if we wowld be juet, that the trader 
who has to keep his shutters closed two or three days a 
week must, as a general thing, carry on biisuiesB at small 
(.■ipense, and make the most of every transaction. 

But if, a thousand years ago, the Jews had reached that 
point of development which would have enabled them with 
a good conscience to giv^p their seventh-day Sabbath, and 
i-cst only on ours, it votm not have availed to give them a 
choice of occupations, hi the night of sLiperstition, no Jew 
could own or hold land on eadurnble conditions in any 
coimtry of Christendom. Nor coidd he belong to any guild 
of mechanics ; and hence he could not be himself a me- 
chanic, uor apprentice his son to a mechanic. He could not 
lawfidly hire a Christian servant in some countries. He 
could not enter a university or a preparatory school in any 
ooimtry ; and so the liberal professions were closed to him. 
He could not to un artist, even if any Christian prince 
would have bought pictiires of him, because, in the black 
ages, there were only two kinds of pictures that yielded 
much revenue or renown, — New Testament scenes, and 
indecent pictures from t}ie Greek and Roman poeta. The 
former a Jew could not paint ; the latter he woiffi not, for 
the Jews have presen'ed, through all vicissitudes, a certain 
chastity of mind and taste, which makes such subjects 
abhorrent to them. A good Jew knows liettor than most 
men the unutterable preciousnesa of an unpnirient soul and 
an uncontaminated body ; for there is nothing which his 
religion inculcates so sedulously and in so many ways. At 
the present hour they are probably the chastest seven mil- 
lions of people under the sun. 

The torj- Carlyle, with the baser instinct of his party, 
— which is, to grovel before the strong and trample on 
the weak, — makes this eiclusion of the Jews from all the 
more honorable and expanding pursuits the occosion of a 
most bitter taunt. The celestial powers, he says, when a 
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peopla bava become hopcleealy debased, sometimeB to«8 
them in utter contempt a great bag of monej, as if to sav, 
" Take that ! Be thcd your portion 1 " How cruelly \ 
just is tbis ! The Encyclopaedia BrittumiCB, an invaluable 
work, but uniformly niurow and reactionoxy on rebgioi 
subjects, wbile admitting that, in tbe dork ages, Jews had 
no choice but to be money-lenders, while allowiitg that tbcy 
had no means either of revengo or self-defence, except in' 
extorting usurious interest from their plundering oppresson^ 
stamps with reprobation their "meanness and injiLstice" in 
80 doing. But the same writer on the same page (V<»L 
XII. p. 778) bos no word of encomium for those heroic Je«\ 
who he snya presented their breasts to tbe sword ralHar 
than violate their conscience ; n(# for tbose high-minded 
Jewish maidens and wives, wbo fastened stones to theil 
bodies and Bought refiige iu tb^ river from the polluting 
touch of Christian soldiers. In one .of our best periodicalf^ 
wliile I am writing these paragraphs, I read an impntie 
paragraph, complaining of the " obstinacy " of tho Unsaid 
Jews in avoiding agriculture and sticking to petty traffic 
Aa if, in nil tho empire of Russia, imtil very rooently, i 
Israelite ooutd own an acre oflazid, or till a farm to advn 
tftge, while forced to observe the nunierouafestiTals of t 
Greek Church ! 

Tbe Jews are, in truth, singularly adapted by natui 
disposition to agriculture, their skill in which once nutdi 
Palestine a garden. At the present moment the attentiu 
ofbenevwmt and pui)lig-Bpirited Jews is directed to t 
rctiUTi of their people to agricultural piirsuita, and t 
scene of tbe first experiment is Palestine itself. There i 
now thirteen thousand Israelites in that country, ni 
thousand of whom live in or near Jerusalem ; aud thera i 
no reason iu the laws or customs of the land wh' 

should not cultivate the soil. But hardly a Jew ... 

world knows how to plough and reap, and the Juws i 

Palestine — pilgrims and descendants of pilgrima t 

been steadily demoralized by the alms sent to them f 
orthodox synagogues in every part of the world. 
Netter, the agent of tbe Israebtiah Alliance, who was t 
to Palestine to inquire into tbe conditioottf the Israelite 
there, reports that this unwise, soutimeutal almagiTin 
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paralyzeB the arms and corrupts the hearts of his people. 
"As the elders," he remarks, " get a double portiou of the 
alms, and hb they themselveB distribute whatever little 
may be left of it, the indigeut and lowly get but a very 
smalt porti^ of it. We tbereFbre sec parents allowing 
their childr^to marry early, in order that the offspring of 
these marriages may share in these charities and increase 
the resources of the family. Children are also made to 
study the Talmud, a knowledge of which brings in an addi- 
tional income. The weak and powerless are held in abject 
Bubjaation by their superiors, and frequently seek relief 
from the English missionaries, who are always ready in 
such coses." C 

Here is another example of the pernicious consequences 
of ill-directed benevolence,- from which the future is to 
suffer so much. The remedy M. Netter suggests is agri- 
culture ; although at present not a Jew in Palestine culti- 
TBtes the soil. A few of them have tried gardening, and 
failed, as Christian amateurs generally fail, from ignorance. 
An agriciiJtural school and experimental farm, iu aid of 
which money haa been subscribed in New York and other 
capitals, is abod^b be started iu Palestine. AU things 
must have a be^^Big, and the disuse of eighteen centuries 
cannot be overcome in a year or two, but there is reason to 
believe that the people who once made their laud a proverb 
for its abundant harvests are about to recover their skill 
in the cultivation of the soil. In reading Jewish periodi- 
cals and in conversing with enlightened Jews, I perceive an 
impulse in this directioi) which will produce results where 
Siuiday laws do not hinder. 

Who can estimate the reparation which Christendom 
owes this interesting and unoffending people 1 How abun- 
dant, how untiring, should be our charity in judging the 
faults of character which our own superstition has created 



Of the giant wrongs to which they have tieen subjected 
for the last ten centm-iea, — the huge Andersonville out- 
rages, — few readers need to be reminded. In the slaugh- 
ter of the Jews pf Seville, in 1391, thirty-five hundred 
familia were muMered. In 1492, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, three hundred thousand heroic laraelitea preferred 
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oife to kpcMasr. Many of them found & resttng-plx 
cbIj m the grave or in tbe depths of the sea ; for itcitlia 
Portugal DM Italy nor Mohammedaa Morocco would (ols" 
ftte the preaence of a people who would not comply n 
th«r GuperatitioDs, and who, by their frugalitv. oontincnccj 
t«ap>L^ranc«, and industry, absorbed the wcJn of eveiffl 
country in whkfa they lived. Those who remained in ttM 
Peninsula sufimd Inptism, and 'were obliged to con&ra 
to tbe outward observaDi.-«s of the reigning churoh. 
more enTiabW was the lot of those who had accepted b 
lacut. The favorite office of the SpAuish Inquisition t^ tM 
wnturie* was to " question " the sinoerity of those t 
hundred thousand Jewish coniarts ; nnd the a> 
amusement wu to witness the burning of Jewish '. 
aad Jewish mudens. Sitnilar atrocities were committ 
as we all know, in Englimd. Germany, tuid Franc«. 

Ni* can we chiim that Protestants have been guiltli 
toward them. Siuco 1 hftvo been interested in this subiei^ 
I have found nothing more savage against the Jews thaii M 
jMssage from Martin Ltither in whieli he offers for tl^B 
oondderatiou of the Christian public seven propo^uona^ 
1. " That we should set fire to tluf^g^ago^ui 
schools, nnd what cannot be burnt shoqBCe covere 
with earth, th»t no man may ever diacovw a sttme o: 
of it ; we aro to do this for the glory of our Lord i 
Christianity." 2. Bum all their houses, and lodge i_ 
iti Btablee tike gypsies, " in order that they may know t 
an not lords in this land, but in captivity and i 
3, Bum all their prayer-books and Tiilmuds, 4, Fori 
the Rabbis, imder pain of death, to give instruction. 
Deny Jews the right of protection on the highways; ' 
they hnre no business with the land" 6. " Being tmiih 
lords, farmers, nor merchants, nor onytliing of the kil4a 
they are to remain nt home." " Yoii lords shall not, t 
cannot, protect tbem, unless you would take port in t 
abominntions." 7. Put a, flail, nic, mattock, or hi 
into the hands of every " young and strong Jew and . 
OSS," ftnd compel them to manual labor. This wns Lutli 
idea of the treatment dvio to the only body of religioi 
people in Europe who coidd be in sympathy with him fat^ 
his struggle with superstition. But Luther himaetf i 
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only half emsncipated : for he clung to that fatal, fatal root 
of bittcniesB, the belief that human soub can be eternally 
lost by erroneous opinions. 

But wo have done worao to these people than murder 
and torture them. Wrongs like these fire occasional ; the 
rack palls at last ; and the most infuriate mob of Christians 
that ever hunted down an innocent people grows weary of 
massacrB at last, and a long period' of peace usually suc- 
ceeds. In our own day I have scon Protestants in Phila- 
delphia pursuing in blind fury harmless Catholics, buniing 
their churches, and insulting their priests ; and I have seen, 
in New York, Catholics rioting in the massacre of the most 
inoffensive laboring people in the world. In three days 
the fit passes ; reason returns ; and the very men wJio in- 
flicted the wounds are ready to assist in healing them. 
But there is a wrong which all Christiima, for niaiiy_huE- 
dreds of years, have done to all Jews, all the time, — we 
ham deipUsd them. Having excluded them from tlie oc- 
cupations most favorable to the development of human 
nature's better side, we have added to this giant wrong the 
crueller sting of despising thera for not having their better 
side developed. Having kept them styed in Ghettos and 
in Jews' streets age after age, we loathe them because they 
arc not all clean. 

Human beings are so constituted and related, that among 
the most precious poaaeasions any of us can have is the 
respect and good-will of our commimity. Happily, few are 
aware of this truth, because, like good digestion, the value 
of such a poBscsaion is not known until it is lost. Those 
quadroon and octoroon gentlemen of New Orleaus knew it, 
who said to General Butler with so much passion ; " We 
caro not on which side we fight ; we will fight as long as 
we can, and spend all we have, if only our hoys may stand 
in the street equal to white boys when the war is over ! " 
If the reader has ever happened to have his eye upon the 
lace of a well-dressed person at the moment a policeman 
touched his arm, and ho felt that he was arretted, no longer 
one of the passing throng, no longer a member of the com- 
munity, no longer a man among men, but a detected thief, 
whom any boy might m^e faces at, a thing abhorred and 
despised, upon whom no countenance could cast a benignant 
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nor even na indifferent look, — if the n 
die awful shadow that falls upon ft 1 
■ such a moment, he cau perhaps fonn h 
must lie to feci always the contempt t 
better, if the reader can look back te his Kfaool-dajn 
aUl to miud momenta or houre.wheu, for aome peculi 
of dross, person, or conduct, he wa^ the object of gci 
derision, either in schoolroom or play-ground, and cu 
Mtill the scorch of the old blnsb ia his cheeks, be camn 
quite ignorant of the value of that uneipreacted goot 
which usually invests us ]ika the air we uiiconflci< 
breutlie. 

And the Jews were never allowed to forget that 
were a despised people. Conlemjit of the Israelite 
ombcildiil in law and exhibited in daily cuBtom. In 
estniit Holland, down nearly to the days of Louis ] 
parte, Jewish imupers were compelled to say their pn 
bareliciuled. and to work all day Saturday, althou^ 
livg)rcd the privilege of doing in five days their whole w 
work. It was not till 1 790 that this poor boon was g« 
them. S*>meof the watering-places in Gennanycoulda 
lunoiig their chartered privileges, the right to exclude J 
At Strttsburg, within the recollection of living pervoi 
Jew had to pay three francs a day merely for the priv 
of staying in the town. In Switzerland, as late as 1 
the i!onteniptuoiis law was re-enacted, imposing it fin 
three hundred franca upon every Christian who gnra a 
emjiluyinont. In Rusaiu, at the present hour, the gw 
mont pruaiimea to prescribe what shall be the gAri> 
Jew. In Now York, London, Paris, and other cities t 
is an uUiance^ or soeiety for the sole object of prooH 
the emancipatimi of the Jews from the remajninf^ 
bilities which the aversion of Christendom has- impt 
Without troubling the render with a catalogue of HE 
facts, I can ounvey some idea of the scorn in which > 
Wore onee held in a more convenient manner by sbv 
how they are now treated in the city of Rome, — Itomi 
ing a fragment of the Past preseri-cd, lilse an £lg;iii nu 
for the inspection of the modern* In ISGO, when t 
vn« talk of a congress of Em-opii powers for the ■ 
tn«nt of international questions, the Jews of Rome f 
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a petition for prosentation to it, in which some of their 
grievaiiceB were stated. From this paper we learn that no 
Jew in Rome can be an artist, nor be a pripil in a school of 
art, nor frequent a public gallery for practice in art. No 
college, medical school, law school, or scientific instit^ition 
can receive a Jewish student- No Jew can eiercise a 
mechanical trade, except cobbling shoes. Cruellest and 
absurdeat of all, no Jew, fond as he is of music, and gifted 
as his race ia in music, con sing in public or play on an 
instmmeut "Woe to the Hebrew," says the petition, 
"who dares sing or play in public; for the police and the 
Holy Office immediately pounce upon him and punish the 
offence with severe penalties." This is the more abomina- 
ble, because nature has signalized this people, not so much 
by superiority of understanding, as by talent Th« gifted 
among them are formed to eing, to play, to compose, to 
carve, to paint, to personate, to eieel in all those arts by 
which human nature is enchanted and exalted by being 
exhibited to itself. 

Edraond About's report of the condition of the Jews in 
Rome ia fresh in the recollection of many. Uo glances 
backward at the time, not remote, when every evening at 
the hour Christians go to the theatre the gates of the Jews' 
quarter were locked for the night ; when on days of holy 
festival Jews were made-to run races for the amusement of 
Cliristians ; when every year a city official gave them a ■ 
representative kick, an honor for which tliey had to pay 
four thousand francs j when they were compelled to present 
publicly to every new Pope a Bible ; when they were obliged 
to j(iy the salary of a Christian priest employed to preach 
a sermon to them every Saturday, and thoy could only 
avoid attending this service by paying a fine ; when their 
Ghetto bred such deadly pestilence, that some of tJiem 
almost lost the semblance of humanity, and " they might 
have been misfcoken for beasts, if one had not known thera 
to be intelligent beings, apt for business, resigned to their 
lot, simple in their requirements, kind-hearted, devoted to 
their families, and irreproachable in their conduct." Such 
«CfM their condition in Rome. M. About tells ua what it ii. 
Tfie present Pope, he rejpinda iis, lias indeed taken away 
the gat«B of the Ghetto, n that Jews can go about the city 
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ftfter dork ; he hna dispensed them from the anniuT 
luid its unuual price, and ho has closed the church to « 
they were required to go uu Saturdaya to be conrerted 

But the author adda : " I secretly questioned two 
knovn inliabitfiuts of the Ghetto. WTien they nuden 
why I concerned myself with their affaire, the poor 
exclaimed : ' For Heaveu's sake, do not publish that wi 
wretched ; that the Pope actively regrets his concessioi 
1847 \ that doors invisible, but impassable, close thetifa 
and that our condition Is worse than ever. All thai 
might say in our behalf would be visited upon oa, an 
stend of benefiting you would injure us.' " The inq 
viaited the Ghetto, iu the low ground near the Tiber 
found it "the most horrible and neglected quarter o4 
town," iu which not the humblest of the thousand pn 
nliout Home wonld sot his foot, any more than an Ii 
Brahmin would cross the threshold of a Pariah's haveL 
learned," saj-s this author, " that the most humble em 
meiit in the most humble office wotdd as soon be gtv 
a beast as to a Jew ; that for a child of Israel to ai 
Rome to bo employed as a commissary, would be 
absurd than for the giraffe of the Jardin des PUntcs t 
for an nndcr-prefectship in Paria." No Jew can own t 
of land in the papal dominions, nor cultivate one, unh 
the name of a Christian ; and if a -Jew, using this arl 
venlures to cultivate a garden or a fium. his harvest h 
from pillage only bo long b« the legal dovioo retnai 
secret. Let but the Christiana around leam that thA 
vest is the property of an Israelite, and " a rage for plan 
seizes them, which leaves the hapless proprietor with 
lated fields. 

This is the testimony of a witness who is prpjudiee 
all modernised minds are prejudiced, against govmu 
by priests. Let me srimmon another witness, a Chri 
who writes to L'Ami iTIitratl an occoimt of his Tii 
the Roman Uhotto : " It is situated on the borders ol 
Tiber, in a place subject to inundations ; the popnlati 
confined in narrow, dirty streets ; and although the 
are much too numerous for this small quarter, they ar> 
allowed to take up their aliode beyond the limits ol 
Ghetto. The closing of the gate#is disooulinued, bul 
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prohibition iw to residence remaitia the same. I waa Btruck 
with the activity Rod iudiiatry of the Jews ; for while oao 
Bees a great many idlers aud crowda of beggars in Rome it- 
Belf, iu the Ghetto every one is at work, aud there is not a 
beggar visible." The struggle for life, this isTiter remarks, 
is so severe, that out of a population of more than four 
thousand, two thousand five huudi-ed are extremely poor, 
and iu part dependent upon the charity of their neigh- 
bors. 

As laraelitea are now looked upon and treated in Rome, 
80 were they once regarded aud treated in every capital of 
Europe ; and their partial omaucipntion is a thing loo re- 
cent to have more than begun to obUterate the effects of 
fifteen centuries of outrage und contempt. For the faults 
which we see iu them, and which clearly result from the 
contracted Ghetto and the exclusion Irom the hi-oadeuing 
eniptoyments, we should blame ourselves, n<it them ; and 
when a Jew plays upon ns a scurvy trick, let us go out 
straightway and kick a Christian for it. 

In conversing upon this subject with t!io euhghtoncd and 
accomplished Israelites now to he found in all our cities, I 
rfm nmaied At the alaeoce of everything like rancor aud fury 
from their hearts when they dwell upon the wrongs of their 
race. A decent Christian lioils with anger as he reads of 
the indignities they have suffered ; but they, thrf victims of 
our iusensnte aversion, speak of these indignities with such 
calmness and good temper, that I have been ready to es- 
claim ; The Jews arc the ouly Christians t And certainly, 
if the peculiar virtue of Ciiristianity i» the patient endur- 
aijce of outrage, then we must admit that they have excelled 
all known people in practising the religion which Christiana 
have preached. But of course the patient endurance of 
outrage is not the great Christian virtue, nor is it a virtue 
at all, unless the outrage is irredressible. But that ha8 
been precisely their case. Usually a small number in the 
midst of a hostile population, they have been obliged to 
endure, or perisli ; they have had such a training in some 
portions of the Sermon on the Mount aa no other race has 
ever had. 

* If a Christian wonld know these people aright, that is, if 
he would know their best, he must observe their home life ; 
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for the great secret of Jewish pereisteace ia the 
of that DiiDgled alTectioD aud pride vbich bindB families u 
gether. The family, the Sabbath,— iu those two word* 
■re hidden the sei^ret of Jewish history since their disper- 
sion. Let us accompnuy a good orthodox Jcvisb familj 
through their calm and cheerful Sabbath, aiid Be« hov th^ 
keep it and e:^oy it. 1 select on orthodox family, iusteftd 
of a " Reformed," merely becaose the orthodox Jew is mu 
historical person ; as he keeps his Sabbath, bis Cstbcra hare 
kept it for many centuries. 

The Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday evening half an 
hour bcfoi-e simaet, and cuds on Saturday evening half u 
hour after sunset, or when a star is visible in the sky. Oa 
Friday, the day of preparation, the women and girla uf the 
family are busy iu piovidiug fur the morrow tho best looi 
of the week ; for whatever is eaten or drank during tbi 
joyous sacred hours must be the very beat the f&mily cu 
tiXhrd. Poor Jews will pinch all the week in order thai 
thdr vivos and children may have something delicious t( 
«Kt <M dk* Sahtiftth. But that savory food must be cookei 
r cooking before the Sabbath begins ; for oui 
■ ran obserie with just itrictuess the U« 
MUCH giVM rest on the Day of Rest to their seri-uitK 
Tbcy ahaaae us in this particular. They will not use em 
their borsn on their Sabbath. On a Sunday, about twelr^ 
M., you may see in front of Dr. Adams's fashionable Preebr 
terian church in Madison Square, New York, or aruund Dr. 
Tyng's fashionable Episcopal church in St. George's Sijii.' 
of the same city, from twenty to forty well-appointed i<, 
pages waiting for the last hymn to be finished ; but i 
will nevor see a vehicle before the superb Temple Imm&itu..;, 
n Jewish synagogue In the Fifth Avenue, although there an 
many families within who could ride Jiome, if they would, 
in their own ciUTtages. I do noC say that the Christiaiu 
are wrong or the Jews right in this. It is no one's businea 
but their own. But if wo borrow the Hebrew's word " Sab 
bath," and adopt, verbally, their Sabbatical law, our prao 
tice perhaps ought to conform in some degree to our pro- 
fession. It probably does not severely fax those ooachmei] 
and footmen to show off their gay turn-outs and brillbuil 
liveries on a fine Sunday momiug in the Fifth Avet»u 
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But for the heavy-ludon djnidges of the board ing-ho use 
kitchen, and the maid-of-oll-work in average families, I 
could wieh we were aU Jcwb from Saturday night till Mon- 
dny morning. It is a dastardly shame to compel or permit 
women, who have faithfully toiled for ua from Monday's 
tub to Saturday's acnib, to work hard all through the best 
hours of Sunday merely that we may gorge ourselves with 
dainty food. "The Jews avoid this barbarous meauueas. 
Their servants rest oh their Sabbath. 

As early as possible on Friday afternoon the futher 
comes home. Aa sunset draws near the family put on 
their beet clothes, and father and sons go to the synagogue 
for the short Sabbath-eve service. His wife and daughters 
usually remain at homo, where pleasing duties stiil detain 
them, thongh their arduous work is done, 

The Jewiah religion is a monotone ; it is a religion of 
one idea, and that idea is God. Do you wish the most en- 
lightening of all commentaries on the Bible 1 do you wish 
to know the original meaning of hackneyed Christian 
, phrases 1 would you taste the savor and inhale the fra- 
grance of celebrated -texts 1 do you desire to see living 
descendants of the characters sketched in the New Testa- 
ment 1 Then frequent orthodox synagogues, and observe 
the ways of those who attend them. The Jew " walks with 
God"; the Jew, "in eveiything, gives thanks"; the Jew 
" mokes melody in his heart to the Lord " ; the Jew " prays 
without ceasing." 

A pious Jew of the old school utters in the course of 
every twenty-four hours as many as a hundred benedictions, 
■Bcriptions, and prayers. On waking in the morning he 
says : " I thank thee, ever-living, ever-enduring King, that 
thou hast restored me unto life, through thy great mercy 
and truth." Whenevef bf^enjoys, whenever ho suffers, 
whenever he gains, whenever he loses, he has a form of 
Hebrew words ready in his memory iu which to call upon 
his God, If he eats a fine peach he says : " Blessed art 
thou, Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
caused us to l»e preserved, and permitted us to enjoy this 
season." But if he were about to eat strawberries, the as- 
cription would slightly vary ; as it would also for bread, 
cakes, melons, vegetables, wine, water, oil. If ha enjoys 
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the fragrance of flowers, he will say : " Blessed art t 
Lord UoJ, King of the UiiiverBo, who Greatest arom 
herl« " ; aud he has also a form for swoet-sceoted woi 
iVuit, ^'UQi8, apice. On pawing a 8yiui^p3gue in niin^ 
one fluurittliing and hiuidsome ; ou meeting Hebrew boj 
unci on meeting Uentile Boges ; when lie hears thuiu 
muHii;, rain; or wind, or sees a rainbow, a line tree, a mo 
tain, a river, the ocean, a handsome creature ; on heai 
good.nowe or bad news ; ot the birth or at the death o 
child ; upon leaving and returning hume ; — he utten 
nhort tbauksgiving in Hebrew. It ia bo, Mr. Hepwe 
Dixon assures us, with the Oriental reli^ons genenl 
which at the present hour, as three thousand yeaia i 
have » strong family likeness. " An Oriental is a man 
prayer," says Mr. Dixon. " If lie rises from his coud 
prayer is on his lips ; if he sits down to rest, a blesaiii) 
in his heart. When ho bnys and when he sells, when 
oats and when he driuka, he remembers that the Holy I 
ia nigh. If poor in purse, he may i>e rich in grace ; 
cabin a sauctuary, his craft a service, his daUy lifo an 
of prayer." These words describe the pious Jews of 
modern capitals. They "walk with God." "God is in 
their thought." 

The father aud his boys enter the synagogue, sometii 
pausing in the vestibule, if they have touched uncleanc 
ou the way, to wash their hands;, conveniences for which 
placed there. Aa they enter, they are required to bon 
the ark containing the scrolls of the Law, and to aay : ' 
the greatness of thy benevolence will I enter thy hou 
in reverence of thee will I bow down toward the temple 
thy holiness." The " ark " is a closet at the eastern eai 
the synagogue, usually made of costly woods, cloBed « 
sliding doors, and approached l^^tairs. Within are scr 
of parchment, each of which oontains one book of liw F 
tJiteuch, written with perfect correctness in Hebrew, bjr 
ivhoHc profession it is to write them. One error, no mat 
how insignificant, condemns a scroti ; for the examinen ■ 
jcct it to tests from which no error can escape. The leU 
of every line, division, and book are counted. In the M 
middle of the synagogue is a somewhat spacious pliitib 
raised four or 6ve feet irom the floor, and provided wU 
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brood desk and a Bofa. Most of tho pewa face this platform, 
but there ciro a few " chief Beats of the synagogue," for the 
trustees and other officere. Ou the ground floor are men 
and boys only, iJl with their hats on ; the women and girls 
being in the gollerj-. Israelites say that this exclusion of 
women from the floor of the syoE^giic — that is, from the 
synagogue proper — is an homage to their delicacy. Their 
law requires] thitt, at various periods, women should not 
enter tiie sanctuary at all ; and the subterfuge of the gal- 
lery was invented to avoid the necessity of asking dlsagreo- 
ablc questions. la some countries women, for the same 
reuBoii, assemble in an odjoiuiug apartment, with a door 
opeuiug into the synagogue, through which the voices of the 
reailer and preacher can be heard. 

The Friday-eveuing serviue, which Uiats an hour and 9 
quarter, cousists of the chanting of prayers and psalms in 
the Hebrew tongue. Sometimes the Rabbi, seated on his 
sofa, with his hat on, clad in a black silk gown and a white 
ailk tunic over it, intones a portion solo, the people respond- 
ing with an occasional omeu. Then the whole congregation 
will repeat a pHulm ; sometimes standing, sometimes sitting, 
bowing DOW and then and occasionally bowing very low. 
At intervals a highly trained choir of men and boys, from 
a gallery where they cannot be seen, burst into a song or 
breathe out a moat melodious soft chant. No organ smoth- 
ers the voices ; for the orthodox Jew feels that the harp of 
his people still hangs upon the willow, and must not bo 
hcaM again till the Temple is rebuilt. But tfiit choir (Nine- 
- teenth Street, New York) needs no organ ; it is itself one 
beautifully attuned instrument. As the sen-ico approaches 
a conclusion there is more responding and more simulta- 
neous recitation, which sometimes swells into a loud chorus. 
In less polite congregations than this it is said some of the 
meml)ers liecome almost vociferous. 

When the service is ended, while the men are slinkiug 
hands and cheerfully conversing, all the boys crowd upon 
the platform and gather round the Rabbi, who places his 
hand uptiii each little cap, and pronounces a word or two of 
benediction. To those who have had ttie profound misfor- 
tune of being reared in one of those creeds which repel the 
young eoul, i^ make it loathe what its elders revere, this 
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Bweet spectacle reveals much of the Jcwi&h vaystety. 
liave known how to aasooiate religion vrilh the pita 
recollections of childhood. 

Upon retuntiug homo, after the serricc, the father a 
hia sons find their abode decked in its brightest attire, t 
table set in its gooUliest arrav, the ladies in handsca. 
Subbalh costume, and on the muatel-piece of the prioa^ 
room the two wax-candles lighted, to STmbolize the li^ 
and wamith shed on Israel b; the Sabbath. In some iam- 
iliea the old-faahioiied " Sabbath lamp," with seveu buniefs, 
is retained, and lighted only on this jojouB eseniug. The 
family being now all assembled, the father places hia baud 
upon the heads of each of his children, and invokes b]x>n 
them the blessing of Jacob. Then they kiss one another, 
^ttod each wishes the others "Good Sabbath," aa we Bay 
^' Merry Christmas." AU join in a Sabbath hymn ; after 
which the father paya honor to hia wife by chanting the fine 
description iu Proverbs of a Virtuous Woman, whose price 
is above rubies, in whom the heart of her husband doth 
Bafeiy trust, who looketb well to the ways of her household 
and doth not eat the bread of idleness. Next he takes a 
email silver cup, kept for the purpose, and pours into it 
some pure home-made 'JHne, of grapea or raiaina, and pro- 
nounces a blessing ou the wine ; after which he breaks a 
piece of bread, and utters the prescribed blessing upnu the 
bread. A formal and longer grace is aaid for the meal, and 
then the family tak@ their placca at the table. 

All thia ceremonial, which secnia long when it is related, 
occupies but a few minutes, for the Hebrew is. a compuct 
language, and our laraelitish brethren have little concep- 
tion of what we underatand by the word iolemnily. There 
is something off-hand in the usual religious acta of the or- 
thodox Jews. When the meal is ended, the &nuly rise and 
remain standing about the table While a thanksgiving ia 
pronounced and a hymn sung. In many families the father 
relates to his children on Friday evening some legend of 
their race, of which the stock ia inexhaustible : for there 
are fifteen centuries of persecution to draw from, without 
counting the ages during which laraol had a nalioonl exist- 
ence and a recorded history. Hcuce the eoilection of Jewi^ 
atoriea, recently republished in New York froni the coluniiu 
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of the Jewish Messenger, was happily entitled " Friday 
Evening." During the Sahbath uo mtiHicaJ instrument is 
heard in the house of an orthodoi Jew, nor does be enter 
tain any company beyond the circle of his relations and 
nearest friends. But this sechiaion of families has nothing 
in common with Sabbatarian gloum and isolation. It is 
more like a Christmas reunion, when fanulies are happy 
enough without other friends, than a. Sabbatarian with- 
drawal irom cheerful society. 

On Saturday morning the service at the orthodox syna- 
gogue bc^Ds at eight and laats till twelve. It dilfers little 
in character irorn the service of the evening before, except 
that toward the close the minister, accompanied by two of 
the congregation, descends from the platform and walks 
slowly to the chanting of the choir to the closet where the • 
Bcrolls of the Law are kept, the doors of whicli have beeu 
previously opened by two of the members. The scroll con- 
taining the portion of the Law to be read that day is taken 
from its place and carried slowly to the platform, where its 
gay covering is removed and the scroll laid out flat upon 
the broad desk. After the portion has been read, one of 
the geutlemen who has assisted in ita oonreyancc from the 
" ark " lifts it by the ends of its twtf rollers, and holds it 
up, open, as high as he can reach, and turns it in various 
directions, so that all the congregation can see the Hebrew 
characters writt|B upon it It was perhaps this holding 
aloft of the Sacred Object which suggested the elevation of 
the Host iu the celebration of the Mass. Indeed, there is 
many a rite, ceremony, and usage, of both Protestaut and 
Catholic worship, the idea of which was furnished by the 
people whom Protestants and Catholics have agreed to re- 
vile and torment. Little boys, for example, assist in unroll- 
ing and rolhng up again the scroll of the Law ; and one 
boy stands upon the platform, in the course of the morning 
service, and pipes with his shrill tenor a few Hebrew sen- 
tences. Doubtless it was this usage of the Israelites, this 
habit of associating their boyt with them in every religious 
act and ceremonial, that suggested the employment of boys 
in the altars of Christian churches. 

The sermon is not regarded by orthodox Jews as a very 
important part 0^ the Sabbath service, In some ^magogues 
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no Bermou ia preached ; in others a short ono is delirenc 
ill the Gennan lunguiige ; but it ia rare indeed that k scr 
moil in English ia heard ; for, to the present hoitr, no Rabb 
lives in the United States who was not bom and educates 
on the Continent of Europe. 

Four hours seem to us impatient mortals a long time tc 
spend in a religious service ; but only a aumU part of tbf 
congregation atteuda during the tirEt hour ; the ey uagc^i 
does not fill up before ten o'clock ; and some leave aooc 
a^r the service has reached its climax in the eleratioD of 
the scroll. A few sturdy old gentlemen are punctually ii 
their places at eight, and go through the whole, — riaiiij 
and sitting down, responding and reciting, bowing ami 
standing erect, never faltering or ahrinking, to the las 
*Kmen. The secret of this persistence is, that the oongre 
gation take an active part in the worship. They do do' 
wt passive more than four or five minutes at a time 
At the conclusion of the services the assembly bnak 
into groups of cheerful talkers, and so drifts down stair 
through Uie vestibule into the street, where there ia abuo 
dant hand-shaking and friendly merriment. There is i 
short afternoon servifle, whicli is not more numerouati 
attended than that or ChriRtian chiu'clies ; for aJier thi 
bountiful Sabhath dinner, our Israelitish brethren are e.pi 
to abandon themselves, as we do, to the noble work of 
digestion. H 

The Sabbath to the Jews is ujiollj/ joyous ! In oil tlu 
tales, essays, treatises, catechisms, of this interesting peo 
pie, which lie heaped up before me at this moment, I cai 
find no hint of that strange institution which the Puritau: 
called Sabbath. To the good Jew the Sabbath meatis r^• 
mental improvement, domestic happiness, cheerful cojr. 
sntion, triumphal worship. From a tract recently isn! 
entitled " The Sabbath, an Appeal to the Israelites of N > 
York," J copy a short passage, to show how pious Jews re 
gard their sacred day, and why they ui^ its obeervano8> 

" The family," says this writer, " in which tho Sttbbktl 
is a stranger, —as it is, alas ! the case with such a largi 
numlwr of our co-religion Ists, — is bereft of those beautWl 
ties which make Me Jtwiah home a paradise to the pocrei 
of iu prnfetsors, is a desert with no oasis, a« oceau of «m 
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contending waves, with no haven of shelter. ye who yet 
remember the Sabbath eve in the old European home, — 
and there are many of you, - — conjure up before jour vision 
the little chamber with the ecven-armed candelabra lit in 
honor of the Sabbath bride ; the table spread, the spntless 
linen, your father coming home from the synagogue, his 
eyes beaming with satiafaction, his countenance expressing 
happiness and contentment, w)t a ruffle on his forehead 
which would indicate that core had ever dwelt in that soul, 
placing hia hand on your head, blessing you, and then sing- 
ing songs of welcome to the regular retumii^ guest, the 
bride beloved bo well I Did ever happiness enter your soul 
so immcasured since you gave up all for a heap of gold ) 
Will your chililren over feel as happy as you did on that 
Sablwth eve, will your wife ever know the beatitude yomr 
mother felt, when she saw her husband joyous and happyl" 

Hero we have all that was good in the old Puritan Sun- 
day, without its gloom, restraint, and terror. There is no 
terror in the religion of the Hebrews, no eternal perdition. 
They are all Univc realists. The Puritanism of two hundred 
years ago, as we find it in the works of the Mathers, woa 
Judaism plus the doctrine of eternal perdition. 

That was a happy touch of Mr. Henry Ward Bceoher'a 
in his newspaper. The Christian Union, where, after having 
given the news of the various Christian denominations, he 
concluded bySfew paragraphs, headed thus : — 

" OtBBR Religions." 
Whether we regard this aa a more stroke of journalism, 
or as a recognition of tlio claims of other rcligmia to the 
regard and respect of Christiana, it was worthy of the intel- 
ligence of the editor. Nothing is more startling to a stu- 
dent of religions than their likeness to one another, and the 
similarity of their effects upon the various minds. Men 
who have lived in the Eastern world, in Japan, Siam, India, 
China, and in the great islands of the ^chipelago, have 
often remarked that the religions of those laada, however 
they may differ in name, usages, rites, costumes, traditions, 
have much more in common than they hafe of difference ; 
and under them all can be found the same varieties of reli- 
gious and irraligious character : the sincere and lowly wor- 




abipper ; the man who expects to be heard for his mnj 

spciUiitig ) he who affects devotion, and ho who 

indifforeuce ; the rogue who uses religion ai 

the pohticiiui who employs it aa capital ; the dealer ii 

gious merchandiae, who believcB in religion s 

of the Cataract House bcheve in the Bublioiity of Nis 

— u!l these churoctcrB, we are assured, can he found u 

nil the religiona of the Orienlfl world. 

And, what is more interesting, it seems as if the religions 
of the world were in the some state of transitiou, ami at 
ubout the same stage of progress. They are all anxious, oU 
excited, alt in movement. Orthodox, heterodox, ritualists, 
infidels, — we find them at Calcutta, in Japan, in China, in 
Barbory, as we do at London, Berlin, Paris, New York, and 
Boston. English residents in India tell us that in the 
higher society of Calcutta there are native young men who 
take precisely the same tone with regard to the Brahmins 
and the Hindoo sacred books as many of our yoimg pagans 
do at Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, London, Boston, when the 
Christian religion is tlie subject of discourse, — a lone not 
of contempt, by any means ; they are beyond and above 
that. They speak of the religion of their fatliors as the ston 
of an ancient house might descant upon the old &mil]r 
cooch, which was excellent in its day, but is now done'V '"""" 
and kept as on interesting relic. Nor are there n 
in those remoter capitals of the world, youn^Ren who 9 
prise their companions, as some of our young rituatistji i 
by a sedulouB imitation or revival of ancient methods 1 
forgotten rites. 

Mr. BedAer may well toll us, then, of " Other I 
ions " ; for they are all in a similar critical condition, 
the careless looker-on it seems as if they were all dissolv- 
ing ; hnt, in reality, they are only shedding their non- 
essentials, which is a painful and deniomlizing process. 
When in the Arctic seas the sun gains power to soften the 
ice and melt the snows, the first effects npon the ioe-bo\md 
fleets of fishermen and navigators are disagreeable, if not 
injnrious. Everytliing is soft, damp, unstable ; the snug 
snow-packing, wlych had protected and warmed the impri*- 
oned mariners so long, becomes a source ef discomfort ; mkI 
the ioeroads which had Ixime them stiffly up are safe ug 
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longer, But the thaw is about to set tbem free, and Hond 
them careering over the boundleBS deep. 

Our Ifiroelitisb brethren, beBitlea sharing in the influences 
which are mitigating all creeds and libemhzing all minds, 
arc now subjected to a trial peculiar to tbemselves. From 
' being peraecutod everywhere, they are beginning to be hon- 
ored and sought. The grand example of the youngest of 
the nations in protecting all religions equally, while recog- 
nizing none, has had its effect in improving the condition 
of the Jews tbroughout the greater part of Christendom 
and beyond Christendom. Within the recollection of men 
Btill young, Jews have been admitted to the British ParUa- 
ment, where, I am informed by a distinguished Rabbi, who 
gloried in the fact, no Jew has ever sided with the party of 
reaction, except one, and he a renegade. Tho Jews to-day 
in the House of Commons vote on important measures with 
John Bright. The professor of Hebrew in tho London 
University it a Hebrew ; and among the Jewish students 
last year at Oxford and Cambridge, one was a senior wran- 
gler and another the crack oarsman of his college. In Lon- 
don one of the noted clubs is Jewish, and there are so 
many Jews in the city goremment that they may almost 
be said to have the controlling influence. Happily, the 
Jews a*e not prosclytcre, and can be aldermen without 
using their office to get a sly advantage for their synagogue, 
Among the seventy-five thousand Jews in London, there are 
many business men who, despite the double Sunday, hold 
their own ag^ust Christian competitors, to suy nothing of 
tbe much greater number who have no Sunday at all. 
There is one Jewisii clothing- ho use in London that has 
thirteen stores and employs eleven thousand people. 

In France the Jews are fortimate in the free Sunday 
permitted both by law and custom ; and as a consequence 
there is loss poverty among tbem than elsewhere. The 
Rftbhia are paid from the public treasury, as the ministers 
of tho various Christian denominations are, and the govern- 
ment courts their good-will. The Jewish newspaper in 
Paris describes in glowing wonle the manner in which " the 
Emperor's fete " was celebrated at the principal synagogue. 
A detachment of chasseurs, commanded by an officer, was 
stationed in the templo opposite tbe choir, and wliile the 
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" Hnlel " WOB uhauted the edifice resounded with the n 
of truiupets irom b. military baiid. At the moment wL 
the scroll of the Law was taken out of its sacred eticloeu 
the troops presented arms, the trumpets sounded, and tl 
oi^^ pealed its mclmlioua thutiUer. Thus the hoet is i 
luted on festive days at Notre Dame. Id Pttrts, among 
large number of other charitahle orgauitatious of Israelite 
I fiud two designed to aid parents who desire to apprentii 
their children to tnudea Tliese are societies for paying tl 
premiums required in Europe when apprentices are taken 
Throughout Germany Jews at length staud upon i 
equality before the law with Christians, — even in AnMri 
BO lutig the citadel of oouservatism. Austria has nboli^ 
all Sunday laws that would prevent Jews from cultivatii 
laud, and the Enkperor has sought to compliment his lam 
itish suhjcota by appointing two young Hebrew genUemi 
to positious oD his j>ersonal staff. This in Austria, wlie 
until 1860 a Jew could not oicrcise many of the most tuu 
avocations, — could not be a farmer, miller, apothecu 
brewer ; and in some wide regions aud populous ptaoea < 
the empire could not reside at all ! In Frankfort, idie 
the Rothschilds originated, the Jews are masters of eva 
thing. Those great bankers, as all the world knowo, )i 
in luxury more than regal ; but all the world doc 
know that several members of this family a 
genuine liberality of mind as well as bountifully liVx 
charitable gifts. It is a pity the heail of ho cousptcnon* 
house should not set a better example to Christian- 
living more simply.* But all things in their time. W 
the timrf comes -f^r general reaction against the burdtu;. 
and immoral splendors of modern life, — euch as are t 
scribed in Lothair, — the Jews wiU not be the last to ado 
a stylo of elegant and rational simplicity. 

• "Notfarftoni Ferneyoneof iho RothKliilds hm hi? nn-*. -^ 

Bce. <u Hight oT tbo lake and Moiit Blanc Thla chaCi>]in. ... 
kingof Pnmsiikiit Bubolibare.arethellaeit that I havovi't 
jiflC the banker'i i* nrnre oosllrniid Itcpeml than tba kin;;'' 
over, tho lout dash orvulfnir BxtinvHRniioe in ita pplmi.lor, , 
that the interior li in keopfnK wllh the oharmiranroands ; :i...i _ „..., . 
waa a frequent mjestlhorelold me thni crowned heade wero Botnetim- 
the lahlo, and llie Imnrtuet wmi at stntelv a.i the coniiuuiy, hi muoli m I 
the difleront connea wer« lerrad by diflereat butdi or««rT«nta,Meli k 

with It. n~n .!_.. ' ' 
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Spain, wonderful to relate, joins the nations in roatoring 
to tbe Jews the rights of man, of which she despoiled them 
foitr ceiituriea ago. The Ismelilfis of the world are now 
joining in a dollar subBcription to build in Madrid a tem- 
ple, worthy by its magnitude and splendor to commemorate 
the abrogation of the edict of 1492, which aileneed Hebrew 
worship throughout Spain, and disroantled every synagogue. 
Within these few weeks Sweden has swept from her law 
books every remaining statute which made a distinction 
between Jews and ChriHtiaus ; and now, eicept in Russia 
and the Papal States, there is, I believe, no part of Europe 
where an Israelite has not the essential rights of a citizen, 
BO far as they are enjoyed by tW rest of the people. 

If any one desires to revive his detestation of caste, the 
oppression of lilass by class, of color by color, of race by 
race, let him mark in the history of this people how uni- 
formlt/ they rise and expand and ennoble when the stigma 
is removed and tbe repressive laws are abolished. Always 
complying with the fundamental conditions of prosperous 
existence, that is, being always as a people chaste, temper- 
ate, industrious, and frugal, they have only needed a fair 
chance to develop more shining qualities. Americans need 
not recur to history to Icam this. Wo need only to walk 
down Broadway as far as Castle Gardon (where all the his- 
tories of all the nations como to a focus and show their net 
results), and compare IsraoliteB fresh from tbe countries 
where they have been oppressed and desplHed for many 
centuries with Israelites who have lived in the United 
States for one or two generotions. America can boast no 
better citizens, nor more refined circles, -than the good 
Jewish families of New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia. 

Not that the repression of ages can be overcome in a few 

" t ^ H difTennit Iinprefsi 
rmm n^relliiig iirhlle with tome oi mem in B 

»Wer«blB convBCTOtlon with the lailies. They , , „ , 

*n<J unpretendiDic. witK nooutmnl mnrh oritstion bnl attendant lerrRnti; 
and I wu not ■ little (urprisad and instracled to find that the conrtly 
mother uraa at once fo ipbIoiu a daiiplifer of IbthbI na to chariqe lier plan* 
of journeylnB in order to keep «omo of Iho preat dav? of the lynBgogiie, 
and at tno uime titne no niiich »( a hhemi n" to d«1ieh[ iireailv m the 
uriiiogs of Theodora P»rker."— Aee. Bam»d Oigood, » Stu I'orH Emtaitg 
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yeara. We must expect that many Jews will long o 
to exhibit unpleasing traitB peculiar to themselveBj aDd ii 
some inatancca ve ahaU observe that those tnuts, sitbdiia 
is a parent, will reappear in his children. VTe have a highl' 
mtereatiug example in the author of Lothair. The elda 
Diaraeli, thoi:gh descended from a lino of monered mea 
waa curioualy devoid of the commercial spirit, caring fin 
nothing but his books and his coUectiona of literaiy curioa 
itiea, — a guileless, unaspiring student. His gifted so 
revels in the external. After fifty years of fomiliantT will 
the sumptuous life of very rich people, he writes of jevels 
in the manner of a dealer, and of nobles in the epirit ot a 
footumn. * 

Oue of the happy effects of light and liberty upon a ret 
gioua body is to diyide it. It is only people irlio do noi 
thiuk at all that value themselves upon thinking alikt 
Block night is uniform : daylight shows a thousand huet 
Ignorance is a unit ; kuowledge is manifold. As long ai 
the Jews were persecuted, they clung to ancient usoge aiK 
doctrine with thoughtless tenacity j their whole strengtl 
being employed in the mere clutch. But when the rrprts 
aive and restrictive laws were relaxed, the mim^ of the Jen 
roaurood its office; divisions arose among them; and the 
worid began to hear of the Orthodox and the Bffbrmed 
Women, for example, are profoundlj' honored by the men 
of Israel, na they arc by all the chaste races (and by ud 
others) ; yet they retained in their morning service thai 
insulting thanksgiving: "Blessed. art thou, O Lord oni 
God, King of the Universe, who host not made me ■ 
heathen ; who haat not mode me a slave ; who hast not 
made me a wohan ! " While the men were uttering these 
offensive words, the women were required to aocept tbui 
hard destiny by thanking God for having " made tbeu ac- 
cording to his will," and imploring him to deliver them firon 
" impudent &ceB," " a bad man," " on evil eye," " an op 
presaive lawsuit," " an implacable opponent," and otha 
evils. All this had become unsuitable, but it was retained 
Then, in ancient times when almanacs were not, the feeti 
vala (all regulated hy the moon) were required to bo kcp 
for two days, instead of one, lest the time of the new ntooi 
should not have iwen exactly ascertained. This inooaw 
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ient custom was maintained ia rigor, although the moment 
of the birth of the new moon was known to every family. 
In Palestine the eating of shell-fisli and pork was forbidden, 
because in that country those articleB were thought to 
induce leprosy ; and ao in New York and London not a Jew 
would eat an oyster or a sausage. For similar reasunii, 
minute directions were given by the ancient lawgivers re- 
specting the mode of killing animals, all of which were, 
doubtless, necessary or humane at the time ; and down to 
a recent period every Jewish community had its butcher, 
and no man would kill a chicken eicept in the authorised 
way. The service of four houv on the Sabbath was muCh 
too long ; but on high days the pious Israelites were engaged 
in public worship for eight hours without a pause. Verita- 
ble rams' horns were blown in the temple ; and every Jew 
who built a bouse left some visible part of it unfinished, to 
denote that the Temple was still in niina. All life was 
overlaid with minute observances, and religion was to many 
families almost as much a burden as a solace. 

In one of the stories published in " Friday Evening," 
there is a soene which illustrates the ruthless tyranny of 
ancient custom when it baa acquired the sanction of le- 
ligion. A poor family of Jews had Just seated theraselves 
at the table to enjoy the Sabbath dinner, for which the 
father, in the midst of cruel misfortunes, had ventured to 
provide a fine, fiit goose. The eagerly expected moment 
arrives ; the children gaze breathless as the majestic bird 
is placed upon the table ; and the happy father, with 
beaming countenance, begins to use the carving-knife. 

" The goose was at length completely carved, and still 
rested in delicious moi-sels on the phte before him, when, 
suddenly, little Schiromele cried out ; 'Look, look, there ia 
a nail driven in the goose ! ' 

"'Where! where 1' demanded at the same time both 
father and mother. The child pointed to the place, and 
there, indeed, the nail was revealed. 

" The knife dropped quickly from our Anachel's hand. 
who stood transfixed, bis face paler than the cloth before 
him on the table. Esther at once removed the bird, and 
ordered Scbimmele to hasten to the Kabbi's house, and in- 
quire of him if it were unclean or not. The boy seized the 
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dish, covered it with a napkin, and staggered away i 
hia tempting load as fust as legs could bear him, 

" Meanwhile, gloomy uud melancholy sileDCG re 
throughout the house. The children gazed on, wii 
expression of disappointment and dismay. Anschel loi 
hia eyes, whilst Esther sat immovably in her seat wii 
uttering a word. 

" A few minutes afterwards Schimmele returned 
his countenance foreboded no good ; teara were i 
' eyes, 

" ' Well 1 ' demanded Esther, as he stood irreaolutc 
the threshold. • 

" ' The goose — the gooae is unclean,' replied I 
after a desperate effort, solibmg." 

It was all over with the Sabbath banquet ! H 
thought of eating a morsel of the goose. 

1 have before me a curious narrative of a young J 
lady in Southern Uussia, venturing to carry a parai 
the streets on the Sabbath. Her mother, reproachi 
the stricter Israelites for allowing her daughter th 
transgress traditional law, forbade the young lady 
again on the sacred day to interpose a human invc 
between her fair countenance and the sun's rays, 
daughter, offended, refused to go out at all on the Sal 
and after four months the mother relented, saying : " 
not so strict as my mother is, and you will not be so 
as I am. Yon may, therefore, juat aa well b^n m 
practise your laxer principles ; it is of no use tiyi 
make you what I am myself." The grandmother, in 
was a pilgrim in the Moly Land, whither she hnd go 
end her days ; the motiier was merely a good ortl 
Jewess ; the daughter was willing to cany a paras 
Saturday I 

The recent movement among our Israehtish bretliri 
ward Reform is merely the revolt of emancipated ii 
gence against the rites, usages, and doctrines irhid 
become unsuitable and obstructive. It is a reasserti 
tlie supreme authority of human reason. The refbi 
while clinging wiLh the tenacity of their race to thi 
essentials, — God and the Sabbath, — demand and eo 
in all minor matters perfect liberty ! Nor do t~ 
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to the weekly day of rest so much because it is commanded, 
ns because it is best The most advanced atateuient of the 
reformed ideas is a little work published a few weeka ago, 
" What iH Judaism!" by Rev. Rafael D. C. Lcwin of New 
York. Mr. Lowin, in diacouraing upon the laws and rites 
ordained by Mosea, asserts that they are obligatory only so 
long as they answer the end intended. " As soon," he re- 
marks, " aa reaaou has decided that the time for their ob- 
Berranee boa paaaed, that they no longer effect their purpose, 
that according to the age in which we live the religious 
Idea, if requiring an outer covering at all, needs one of 
different materials, then the observance of them has forever 
passed, and a continuance of them ia but a violation of 
tiioae grand eternal principles which constitute pure Juda- 

Sacrifices, according to this bold writer, were permitted 
only in condescension to the barbarism of primitive tribes, 
and he ventures upon the tremendous audacity of saying, 
that even the venerated rite of circumcision must give way 
before advancing intelligence ! He evidently regard« it as 
the merest relic of barbarism, and speaks of the coming 
abrogation of all such usages as " a glorious event." Again 
and again he holds language like this : " Judaism ia re- 
ligion, and religion is hfe, spirit ; it is neither letter nor 
law. The Bible is the word of God only when it is con- 
strued from its spiritual signification. There is nothing 
supernatural about the Bible. It is not a revelation of 
God's will imparted to any certain man under mysterions 
circumstances, nor ia it a direct communication from God 
to man. It is a book, and only a book ; a Iwob written by 
mortal handa, a book containing ideas, sentiments, and 
doctrines emanating from the brain of man." But, ho 
adds," altliou^h the Bible is man's work, wherever in it the 
tnie spirit of religion is expreased, there, but only there, is 
it "the true inspired word of God." 

Few of our Israelitish brethren are yet prepared to receive 
such advanced heresy aa this. Perhaps one third of all the 
Jews in the United States are still orthodox ; another third 
neglect reUgion except on the greatest days of the religioua 
year, and are indilferent on the disputed questions ; another 
third are in various atages of Reform, a few even going be- 
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nd, Vs.. V . , 

irniJnry, 9 l.ww. Jippiicsii'* iniui uurt the bettof tecouiniBiiilailfliii, uid 
muit lie abla to deliver a tliacouru. Ho IniTalling BXpiuiMs alluffcd. 

W -ANTED- — A SHOCHET idiI CHAZJH (Orthodoi) bv Hie Con- 
emiiiilioii fltth Et, o( BoBiki, N. Y. Kleclioii to Inke pliic* Suiulny 
in CbRlnmood I'emch (April). App1ic«nl» must bnve Iha best of reoum- 
meiidALions. No Uivelling expenses allowvd. 

Inflltery congregfttion there is, of course, a party inclined 
to reform, and a party of sticklers for " the good old ways 
of our fathers." The occaaional election of a minister fur- 
iiisties an opportunity for uaensiiring the streogtb of the 
two ; and each member has always the resource of joining 
another congregation more in accord with his own disposi- 
tion. Nor can there be Tcry bitter contentions in a reli- 
gious body that never thinks ofwianing proselytes, and haa 
oidy a faint and vogue belief in retribution beyond the 
grave. Among the thirty-two congr^ations in New York, 
the two most conspicuous represent the extremes of Ortho- 
doxy and Reform, Hht there appears to bo good-will Iwtween 
them, and they unite in the support of charitable institu- 
tions. 

The most costly and picturesque edifice in the Fifth 
Avenue, New York, if we eicept the uufiuished Roman 
Catholic cathedral, is the new Temple Imnianuel, belonging 
to a reformed congregation. The interior, which is bright 
with gilding and many-hued fresco, is airanged so much 
like one of our churches that no one would suspect it^ 
Oriental character. Men and women ait together; the 
men are uncovered and wear no scarf; there is an organ ; 
the Saturday morning sen-ice laals but two hours ; some 
of the prayers are read in English, others in Ocmuin, othera 
in Hebrew ; the scroll of the Law is solemnly taken from 
the ark, laid upon the desk and a portion read, but it is 
not elevated ; and there is always a sermon, one week by 
the minister, Dr. Adier. in German, and the next, by the 
English preacher. Dr. Gutheim, in English. The service, 
in general, is extremely like that of the Episcopal church 
when the prayers are intoned and the psalms and responses 
are chanted. A stran^r coming in by chance, and seeing 
the reader, the minister, and the English preacher dressed 
in ample gowns of bhick silk and wearing university cap^ 
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tnigbt mppose h<? hnd etmjred into ui Epina 
where thfee professors from Oxford were cone 
senicc in a style recentlj' introduced in £ii{^ 
yet known in America^ 

The Sunday school of thU spacious and i 
temple exhibits two novelties worthy of ooe 
I. Every cImb Las its own room ; 2. The teaelH 
ftt the mte of five dollars for each Sunday, ^g 
fore, of tiia Sunday school presenting a scons^ 
Babel acoompaniment, it is as quiet, efficieniM 
as a well-&mngod week-day school. At t^9 
ossenibte in a \tuge room in the basement ofl 
The stroke of a boll colls them to order ; one of 
— perhaps a. little girl — is called to tie platfoi 
school rises and remains stAoding, while abe b 
short prayer ; all reaponding with a loud Aju 
the school is seated again, snotber child is ior 
piano, and, as she plays a lively march, the claai 
its turn, march to tbair rooms, wheitf they r 
hours under instruction ; at noon they march h 
music of the piano, into the lorge apartment, win 
little prayer is said by one of the children, a, bn 
and the school is disraissed. 

To an outside barbarian it is sorrowfld to see a 
young iDtelJigcuces fed upon lists of ancient kin^ 
roots, and innutritions catechism; but we hn\ 
ourselves against emotions of that kind wheiu > . 
upon such a. gathering. The world is full of i. 
growth was early arrested by mere lack of nut i 

1b all Now York there is no ecdesinstical c>r 
more vigorously alive than this Temple Iniouini 
from debt, and even poeseasing a handsome bui| 
form of unsold pews, it oxpenda annually about C 
sand dollars in salaries, repairs, and insurance^ 
away an average of thirty thousand dollars in clu 
one occasion recently it raised stitecn thousand ( 
a hospital, to which patients of all religions or of 
equally welcome. In this congregation, as in ■ 
there are societies for ministeriug to the sick, bu 
dead, assisting the poor, and aiding oppressed la 
other lands. The ancient festivals are not i 
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if jon converse much with the fathers and mothers, you 
will suspect that the day of the year which really interests 
and kindles the people most is the one on which, in the 
pi'esencQ of the greatest congregation of the year, the 
children arc confirmed. 

The Jews are happy in the United States. There are 
now two hundred congregations of them here, half of whom 
have arrived within the last twelve years. They are good 
citizens, firmly attached to those liberal piinciples to which 
tJiey owe their deliverance from degrading and oppressive 
laws, and are rising in the esteem of the people among 
whom they dwelL Their attachment to the system of 
universal education ia hereditary ; it dates back three 
thousand years ; and though their religious feelinga are 
wouuded by the opening exercises of many public schools, 
they would not for that reason destroy them. They prefer 
rather to rally warmly to their support, trusting to the 
magnanimity and growing good sense of their fellow-oitizena 
to spare their children, at lengtb, the pain of taking part 
in cKercises wbioh they regard as idolatrous. For this they 
are wtUing to wait They hope, also, to see the day when 
the thanksgiving proclamations of governors and presidents 
will be so worded that they, too, can comply with them ; 
though of late they have viewed with needless alarm the 
attempts, on the part of a few well-intentioned personB, to 
break the silence of the Conatitution respecting religion. 

Our Israelitish brethren object, and with reason, to a 
thoughtless habit of some reporters in speaking of a person 
arrested for an iufomoua crime as " a Jew." Tbey say that, 
before the law, Jews are citizens merely ; the word Jew 
being now descriptive, not of their nationality, but of their 
religion. Why not, they ask, roi>ort that Patrick O'Mul- 
ligan, a Roman Catholic, was arrested for drunkenness, or 
John Smith, a Presbyterian, wns tried for forgery t 

But nothing irritates this good-tempered people so much 
as ttie societies maintained for the purpose of converting 
them to the faith which for so many centuries made their 
lives shameful and bitter. Amiable as they are, they really 
resent this effort with some warmth. They point with 
derision to the fact that the society in London eipenda 
fifty thousand pounds sterling per anniun in converting a 
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■ dozen or two poverty-stricken wretches, and sending a 
on highly iulereating toura, a few pUusible ren^Hdei 1 
very lU]^ of this society confesses that poor Jen-a in L 
don itro morully superior to poor Chiistians. " As to ti 
moral qualitiee," saj-a the editor of Jewish Intelligeuce^ 
the uuaiber for NoveEobcr, 1862, " the evidence seems 
show that the lower ulass of Jews ore diKidatiy Muptrior 
the same cluss among ourBclveB. Thej- are far less gii 
to drinking ; their religious customs enforce a certi 
amount of cleanliness, both persomil aud in their dwelling 
and two fAitiiliea are never found inhabiting the soj 
Bpartmont ! " We can hardly be surprised at the Jews I 
regarding the mfuutouonce of such societies as a vtandi 
menace aud ineuJt. Fifty thousand pounds a year, drai 
fiom the limited benevolence fund of Christendom, vt t 
much to waste upon such missionaries as write the repoi 
in the magazine of the I>ondou Society for convcrtiag ti 

Our Israelitiah brethren in the United States have tiw 
own battle to fight. It is substantialty the eaoie va om 
They, too, have to deal with overwhelming masses of ^ 
rnnco and poverty, juKt able to get across the occou, si 
arriving helpless at Castle Garden, They, too, have ■ 
save morality, decency, civilization, while the old boodMf 
of doctrine and habit is gradually loosened. In this strp 
gle Jews and Christians should be allies ; and aUioa ji 
equals. 



THE CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPAKTE.* 



MR. BENJAMIN DISRAELI won mfuiy friendg, and 
softeued the animoBity of some enemies, by a. sea- 
tencc iu the Preface to hia edition of his father's writings : 
" My fiitlier was wont to say, that the best monument to an 
author was a pxid edition of his norka ; it is my purpose 
that he should possess this memorial." The pions inten- 
tion was worthily executed, and the edition will remain, as 
long as men ctire for curious odds and ends of knowledge, 
a monument both to father and son. 

The Bonapartes owed such a tribute to the memory of 
the head of their family ; for, however the account may 
finally stand between Napoleon Bonaparte and mankind, no 
one con deny that to him his relations owe the whole of 
their importance in the world. He was ever mindful of 
what is due to kindred ; be was fatally generous to his 
family ; and it was not for them to regard his fame merely 
as part of their iuheritoDce, to be expended or husbanded 
according to their convenience or caprice. Moreover, a 
good and complete edition of the writings of Napoleon 
Bonaparte — who was at least the consummate specimen 
of his kind of man, and as such worthy of attentive study 
— would have been a boon so precious and interesting, that 
it would have atoned for much which his present repre- 
sentatives haVe done amiss. The work would have been 
dearly purchased, but it would have reroained a solid addi- 
tion to our means of knowing one another. 

In the issue of costly works there is usually, in these 
times, a publisher and an editor ; and few literary workmen 

', pubtiie pur Ordre de PEmperaur 
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have been so blessed in their career as not to know * 
is to hnvc, in the back office, veiled from the genenL 
a timid or un embarrassed publisher, who ehriaks frc 
oral expenditure and trembles nhen ouc suttscriber w 
fbult-tindiDg letter. The editor of this collection is 
Jerome, who was aided by & corps of ttasbttants. 
gcntlemcu appear to have done their work with fi< 
giving the text with exactness, and avoiding all eluci 
eioept Buch na they alone possessed the means of affa 
The copy before us, which was sent for in the ordinar 
conuins a large number of minute corrections with th 
and there are miay other indie.itions, tiio trifling for 
tion, tending to show that the editors have done theii 
as well as they were permitted to do it. 

But they hnd a publisher, that "hajf*scared Hi 
man," who is called Napoleon III. He appears t<> 
bothered the Kealous but irresponsible editors ctir^. 
Thfy had no throuo to lose, no necks in danger i 
giiillotiiiQ. The issue of the letters, which was Ix^y 
1858, came to on abrupt conclusion in 18G9, with the 
lioation of volimae twenty -eighth, which is only half aa 
OS the others. The twenty-seventh volume fell ah 
hundred and twenty pages, but the twenty-eighth ia ec 
03 to destroy the uniformity of the set, and gives a r 
ridiculous dwindling appearance to it, not without ai 
canee to the minds of the Irrecoucilablea. The last x 
ance of Napoleon given in this collection is the 6u 
Protest, dated August 4, 1815, written on board the 
lerophon, against his detention as a captive by the Bi 
government. Bnt we learn from a " Report to the 
pcror," prefixed to volume twentieth, that as late aa 
Prince Jerome expected and intended to include the le 
and documents dictated at St. Helena. He had calciil 
that the productions of the Emperor in exile " woul'1 
only three or four volumes," which would be giveri • 
world by the end of the year 1869. But they i; 
appear. After a pause of some months, a New s. 
announced, to consist only of the letters written i;. 
and these volumes are now issuing." We shall not ^ . 
them, however; for, besides the fact that we do ii. 
more material for our purpose, there is no knowinj: 
■ Jane, 1670. _M 
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other change of plan may occur ia the councils of a family 
now more than " half-scared." 

The publisher has unmercifully scrimped the editors in 
point of expenditure ; for not only is the paper cheap and 
fluffy, but the publication has been continually retarded by 
■want of money. "If," explains Prince Jerome, "our task 
. has not proceeded more rapidly, it ia because we believed 
it our duty to institute researches in the archives of Ger- 
many, England, Spain, Italy, Portugal. These researches, 
little as they have coat, have bo lessened the fimd at our 
disposal, that we have found it out of our power to bear 
the expense of printing a greater number of volumes with- 
out going beyond our allowance The time afforded 

ua by the sleudemess of our resources we have turned to 
account in examining documents beyond the period reached 
in the volumes given to the printer, thus diminishing oiir 
general expenditures." One toilet the less in a week for 
Eugunie would have relieved the editor's embarrassment. 

In all these volimies, though they average more than six 
hundred pages each, and contain twenty-two thousand aud 
sixty-seven letters and documents, there is revealed no fact 
80 remarkable as the one intimated in the passage just 
quoted, namely, that the letters of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
published by his family half a century after his death, in 
tmonty-eiglit volumes, sold at seven francs a volume, did 
not pay expenses ! Little as our grandfathers, who saw him 
at the aimmiit of hia power, the terror of the world and 
the delirium of France, may have believed in the diu-ation 
of his throne, few among tUem would have hazarded the 
prediction that the mere curiosity of the world with regard 
to hjm would have so nearly died out in fifty yeara. Theao 
vohmiea, whatever their defects and omissions may be, do 
really admit the reader behind the scenes of the most start- 
ling, rapid, and tremendous melodrama ever played. with 
real fire and real cannon, real kings attd real emperors' 
jlaughtcrs ; and yet they do not sell, and we tiad the cus- 
todians of some of our most important libraries hesitating 
whether it is worth while to add them to their store. This 
is the more strange from the evident intention of the per- 
sons interested to puliliab the work on strict business prin- 
ciples. It is cheaply edited ; it is sold at a fair booksellers' 
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tliB work to " the judgment of enlighteaed men " as a 
" lojal publication." 

Certainly there is enoiigh of detail and miautia) to sfttiafy 
the most ravenona collector. Letter No. 8089, addressed 
to Bcrthier, is to this effect : " My couBin, the worda of ray 
writing which you cannot conke out are bataiUon d'itite 
»«r.ve." No. 20093, to the EmpresiS Marie Louise, is ; 
"Madame and dear Friend, I have received the letter in 
which you Bay that you received the Archchancellor in betl. 
It ia my desire that, in no circumstances and under no pre- 
text, yon receive any one in bed, whosoever he may be. It 
ia not permitted to a woman under thirty." No. 21591, 
written at Elbii, to an officer of tlie household ; " I think it 
will be neceaaary for all the books asked for Leghorn to bo 
rebound. Order that, if possible, an N shall be put upon 
each." There are hundreds of notes as brief and trivial as 
these, as well asavast nnmbcrof the answers scrawled upon 
the notes of ministers submitting minor questions of admin- 
istration to the master. Napoleon Bonaparte is within the 
covers of these volumes, and he can be extracted from them 
by those who will take the trouble. 

Upon turning over the first volume, — which begins with 
the sif^ of Toulon and includes the conquest of Italy, — 
we are struck at once with the maturity of mind and char- 
acter exhibited by the artillery officer of twenty-four. He 
seems to have been completely formed before he had held 
a commanfl. He neter equalled, as Emperor, the eiploits 
of the young general. Wo see in his earliest letters every 
trait that distinguished him afterwards, and wo see him 
also employing the methods and devices which marked his 
policy when be gave laws to a continent Those first let- 
ters give the impression that at twenty-four ho could have 
fought Austerlitz as well as he did nt thirty-five, knd Wa- 
terloo better than at forty-sin. The y'^n^man is betrayed, 
here and there, by a tendency to morahzc, and a habit of 
uttering neat generalities, such as: "It is artillery that 
takes places, — infantry can only help"; or, " Three 
fourths of men occupy tlicraselves with necoasary things 
only when they feel the need of them " ; or, " In artillery, 
the moat difficult operation ia the formation of a siege- 
train." But, generally speaking, the matura Napoleon is 
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eihibitod, and the vbole of his c 
the fpw Icttcn relating to his eaptnra of Toolon in T' 
We nee in them, what we we in ill his ^Btttny kdta 
nientit, first, that the sure waj of doi^ the thn^ 
m'citlod tu bim at a glance ; that th^ anre w*j wh 
simple that, nhen pointed out, eTeryDun not ma abnl 
fool Kaw it aa plainly as he did, and woodeRd viiy no 
had thought of it before ; that then he cxeentcd his j 
with the precision of mathematics ; uid, fiinUy, tlwt 
knew how to relate what he had done ao as to intow 
frenchmen, and oanrcotrato their admiration od himi 
Ho had DO boodlt surveyed the situuioo at Toolon, tj 
he perceived a point fVom which a few pieces of cam 
could force the English fleet from the roads. Bat tli 
wire no cannon at command. Then he writes clear, b 
lerly letters to the government, U^ng- cannoo. Al 
two months of letter- writing and intense effort in camp, 
cannon aro placed iu position, and all falls out exactly 
the young officer had predicted. 

From that time, by the mere natural asceodencf oT 
uius over ordinary mortals, Napoleon Bonapsrte was I 
ruling mind of the French Republic. Sitting qntetlj 
his desk in a government office in Paris, ho evidently p 
vided the Committee of Public Safety with whatever U 
had of continental policy and administrative skilL ) 
suggested their plans ; he wrote their important letta 
lie gave away aorae of their good places. Alre^y he h 
nctpiircd the habit of surveying the whole soene of Ett 
penn politics, and of eeekiug vulnerable paints in the « 
mics' lino at a great distance from the actual seat of wi 
Just as the Emperor fought England in Spain and Run 
BO now tlie officer of artillery proposed to make a direrei 
in favor of beleaguered France by going to ConstsnUci^ 
pind rousing Turkey to arms against allied Husaia and Ai 
trill, llefore ha had BUppressed the riola in Paris iu I ' 
bufore ho hod hold on independent command of anv 
beftiro his name was gonenJIy known in France, he i 
writo Ui hie brother Joseph : " I am attached at tbic u 
mont to tho Topographical Bureau of the Committee 

Public Safety If I ask it, I shall be deapatched 

Turkey as General of Artillerj', Cent by the { 
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orgaoizo the artillery of the Graud Seigneur, witli a liand- 
Bome allowance and a very flattering title of envoy. I ahall 
name you coubuI, and Villenetive engineer, to go witli mo." 
And in the same note, ho tells his brother that he ia 
charged by the committee with the direction of the armies 
and the formation of plans of campaign. Who govema a 
country in time of war, if not he who auggeata ita foreign 
policy and devises ita plans of oampnign 1 

These letters, written before his fame existed, show hira 
to ua in a light wholly amiable and admirable. Me is iu 
love with Josephine, and tells Joseph that it is not impossi- 
ble " the folly may seize him to marry," and asks his broth- 
er's advice. The following passage, written to Joseph in 
September, 1795, a month before the " whiff of gra]ieahot" 
fi-om General Bonaparte's field guua terminated the Eevolu- 
tion, is a pleasing specimen of his family epistles of the 
time. He is looking out for a good post for Joseph : " I 
shall remain in Paris specially for your affair. You ought 
not, whatever happens, to fear for me. I have for friends 
all the people of worth, of whatever party or opinion they 
may be. Mariette " (conservative member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety) " is extremely zealous for mo ; you know 
his opinion, Doulcet " (member of the convention of mod- 
erate politics) " I am closely alhcd with. Tou know my 

other friends of opposite views 1 am content with 

(brother) Louis. He fulfils my hope, and the expectation 
I had formed of him. He is a good fellow ; but, at the 
snme time, one after my own heart ; warmth, intelligence, 
health, talent, straightforwardness, good-nature, — all are 
united in him. You know, my dear brother, that 1 live 
only by the pleasure I give my relations. If my hopes are 
seconded by that good fortune wkich never abandons lof. in 
my enterprUa, I shall be able to make you happy, and fulfil 
your desires. .... To-morrow I shall have three horaca, 
which will permit me to ride a little in a cab, and enable 
me to attend to all my affairs. Adieu, my dear fellow ; 
amuse yourself ; all goes well; bo gay. Think of my affair, 
for I long to have a house of my own." 

Ail his letters to Joseph at this happy, hopeful time are 
in the same tone. He appears in them the virtuous young 
man, distiuguished in his profession, honestly in love, and 
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n-itbin a few milea of the benutifiil land of hia fathers, 
which he WHS about to ovorruu and pillage, he appears t<i 
have awiikened to the impropriety of spoiling Italy while 
bearing an Italian name. At Toulon, for the first time in 
his public career, he spelb his name " Bonaparte " ; a form 
froi» which he never i^er departed. It ia Eiguificant, that 
the very pr^ which shows this new spelling contains the 
proclimation offering fair Italy to the huoger and rapacity 
of French troops : " Soldiers : You are nuked, itl-fed. The 
government owes you much, it can give you nothing. The 
patience, the courage you have shown in the midst of these 
rocks are admirable ; but they procure you no glory ; no 
lustre from them is reflected upon you. I desire to lead 
you into the most fertile plains of the world. Wealthy 
provinces, great cities, will be in your power. You will find 
in them honor, glory, riches. Soldiers of Italy, will you be 
wanting in courage or in constancy 1" Ceitainly we must 
approve the taste of a man of Italian lineage in Frenchify- 
ing his name a little before issuing such a proclamation. 

With regard to those Italian campaigns, to which the 
first three volumes of this work are chiefly devoted, the 
correspondence of the commanding general confirms what 
military men have often remarked, that they were Napo- 
lenu's greatest. The dash, the brilliancy, the rapidity of 
his operations are leas apparent when the mind is detained 
by fifteen hundred pages of orders, letters, and documents ; 
e clearly than ever what a master of his 



In fifteen days after setting foot ungn 
he liad given the world assurance of a geneiw. 






Europe no general but himself, and nothing re- 
mained but for him to continue hia method until the con- 
tinent was his own. A great artist is not apt to talk much 
aliout the processes by which he produces his great effects, 
and, accordingly, there are not many passages in these let- 
ters upon the art of winning victories. The reader can 
see Napoleon winning them ; but it is only at long intervals 
that we meet a sentence Akt betrays the master's method. 
One such as this : " The enemy, in the Aiistriim manner, 
will make three attacks ; by the Levnnte, by Novi, and by 
Mootouolte : refuse two of those attacks, and direct aU 
your foroaa upon the third." Thift ia another ; " In militaiy 
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been already." And he asBured the people of Italy, in the 
same proclamation, that the French army had come only to 
break their chains ; that the French were frienda of eTcry 
people ; and that their property, their religion, and their 
usages should be rcapected. " We make war as generous 
enemies ; hostile onlv to the tyrants who abase you." 

AH of which signified that General Bonaparte meant to 
have an army, instead of a horde of robbers, and that bo 
reson-ed to himself the right to plunder. 

Probably no revelation of these volumes will more sur- 
prise the general reader than the prodigious extent of his 
spoliation of the " property " of his countrymen in Italy ; 
* especially that portion of their property which the world 
regards as sacred, and which really was and is most proper 
to tnat beautiful land, — pictures, statiuiry, and other 
treasures of art That the kingdoms, states, and cities of 
conquered Italy should be laid under contribution and 
compelled to disgorge, each its proportion of millions, was 
to have been expected ; at least, might have been forgiven. 
But the reader of the correspondence feels that in that 
wholesale picture-stealing Bonaparte fell far below the nat- 
unit level of his character. It might have l>eeu pardoned 
in a MasB^na, but it was infinitely beneath Napoleon Bona- 
parte, — the man of intellect and breeding, whose ancestors 
had contributed something to what constitutes the sole 
gloi7 of modem Italy, its art and literature. He knew 
better ; for at Milan the young conqueror had written to an 
astronomer of the university ; " The sciences which honor 
the human mind, the arts that embellish life and transmit 
great deeds to posterity, ought to be especially honored by 
free governments. All men of genius, all those who have 
obtained an eminent rank in the republic of letters, are 
Frenchman, in whatever country they may have been bom." 
Vfhm^ these brave words were penned he had already sent 
to Paris for a corps of artists to come and select the works 
of art host worth stealing. 

From the mass of lettora rotating to the systematic plun- 
der of Italy we select a few sentences showing how General 
Bonaparte squeezed the Pope. We copy from the Armistice 
of June 6, 1796, only premising that the Pope fared no 
worse than bis neighbor : " Art 8. The Pope will deliver 
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more, if he Iiad not been interfered ■with by Ikeir commis- 
sioners. " I am contoled," he adds, " by the fact that what 
we hftve got surpoBseB the terms of yoor instruct ionn." 

Was there ever such a godsend to &u uupopulnr govem- 
ment as this young general wss to the Directory of 1 79G 1 
Victory alone would have sufficed, but here was a general, 
who, besides sending home the moat thrilling bulletins, kept 
cousiguing to a drained treasury whole wagon-trains of 
wealth. " Twenty-four wagon-loads," he wrote from Bologna 
in July, 1796, "of hemp and silk set out to-day for Nice. 
.... I am getting together at Tortona all the silver plate 
&nd jewels, which I shall send to Paris by Chomb^ry. I 
hope that convoy alone will be worth five or sii millions. 
I shall add as much in money." But what should he do 
■with the plunder of Rome 1 " The statues can only be 
transported by sea, and it would be imprudent to trust 
them that way. We must box them up, then, and leave 
them at Rome." 

The Pope, we repeat, fared no worse than the other i 
princes of Italy, From Milan an amazing booty was sent 
to Paris ; the first instalment being, as the General re- 
marked, "twenty superb pictures, chief of which ia the 
celebrated SL Jerome of Correggio, which has been sold, 
they tell me, for two hundred thousand francs." Another 
item — again to translate from the General's joyous de- 
spatch — was " two millions in jewelry and ingots, the pro- 
ceeds of dilfereut contributions." Other letters announce 
to the Directory the coming of rare plants from the public 
gardens of Italy, of a fine coUection of serpents from a mu- 
seum, and other natural ciiriosities. He is so considerate 
as to send them " a hundred of the finest carriage horses 
of Lombardy," to replace " the ordinary horses that draw 
your carriages." But enough of larceny, grand and petit. 
Let us come to the volumes which show how kingdoms were 
stolen, and how poor France was kept reeling drunk while 
her life-blood was drained. 

At St. Helena, in conversation with the companions of 
bis eiile, Napoleon designated the moment when he firet 
felt the stirrings of lawless ambition. " It was not till after 
Lodi," he said, " that 1 was struck with the possibility of 
my becoming a decided actor on the scene of political eveata. 




Then was enkindled the first spark of ft lod^i 
Ha\Tiig a lively rccoUoction of this sentence, whid 
long ago in Mr, Abbott's entertaiaing volume uj 
loon at St. Helena, wo hnd the curiosity to tai 
letters written by General Bonaparte at the time^ 
there was anything in them to confirm his staterafi 
just after Lodi, for the first time he begina to pr 
ewo&r that his only ambition is to serve Fnmce i 
pacity which the Directory may be pleased to u 
Fico days after his Iroopa had gi^en him, «t the I 
Lodi, that Burprising proof of devotion, he writ 
patron. Caniot : " Whether I make war hero or « 
is indifferent to me. To servo my conntry, to desi 
posterity one leaf of our history, to give the goi 
prooft of my attachment and devotion, — this i 
ambition." It is a touch worthy of Shakespean 
might the great dramatist have indicated the bu 
ambition. 
» It waa after Lodi, too, that he showed hia eager 
tude to reward those who served hira, and hia tact : 
ing the reward to the nature of the case. TTie 1 
Lodi was won by the column that rushed across tl 
in the face of thirty pieces of cannon and the fi 
fantry. The General caused u printed list of the i 
the men composing the column to be posted hi e 
trict of France where any one of them rqeided 
any reward -have Ijeen more thrilling to the men 
promotive of the next conscription I At a latei 
became a custom with him to have auch lists posi 
the parish churches of the soldiers whom he dt 
honor. BuF when once a priest presumed to reat 
to his parishioners in the church, the master wr 
Vienna to the minister of police to forbid the repe 
the act ; because, said he, in substance, if prieat« 
Qounce victories, they may oorameot upon them, w 
news should arrive, they may comment upon that. 
must be used with civility, but not made too mucl 
From Italy the young conqneror, after a ehorl 
of busy preparation at Paris, betakes himself to ] 
pursuance of his policy of striking England thn 
dependencies and allies. So one, with this oo 
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before him, can aay that he was sent to Egypt by the Direc- 
tory, in order to get him out of ihi way. It was his own 
couoeption. He was master of Frauce almost as much in 
1 798 as he woa in 1 805 ; and the tone of his letters in 1 798 
ia iis much, the tone of the master as in 1805. The very 
order assigning him to the command of the army destined 
for Egypt was penned by himself ; and in preparing the 
eipedition, the Directory did nothing but sign what he 
dictated. His object was to dispossess the English of their 
Indian empire, using Egypt as a base of operations ; and 
he spoke of the enterprise, in a confidential letter, aa " the 
greatest ever executed among men." Only it was not " ex- 
ecuted ! " Nelson destroyed the French fleet at the battle 
of the Nile, and blockaded Egypt with such sleepless vigi- 
lance that General Bonnparte and his army were, in effect, 
prisonere of war. The General himself infonned the Direc- 
tory that, during the eighteen months of his residence in 
Egypt, he only heard from Paris once ; and then he received 
part of his despatches, snatched by the courier from his 
grounded boat a moment before hia English piirsueni 
chitcliod it. It was on error to land a French army in 
Egypt while the English were masters of the sea; but it 
is evident from the correspondence that General Bona- 
parte really believed the French fleet a match for the Eng- 
lish. He was not aware that in Horatio NelBon the English 
[lOBsesaed an adraimi who trebled the force of every fleet 
that he commanded. 

The correspondence, reticent as it is concerning what- 
ever tends to exhibit Napoleon vulnerable, shows plainly 
enough that it was Nelson who destroyed him. Nelson 
hit him two blows, — Nile and Trafalgar. By the bat- 
tle of the Nile he penned him in Egypt, killed his Indian 
projects, and reduced him to ahsolnte paralysis for a 
year and a half. By Trafalgar he again destroyed the 
French naval power, made luvasitin of England impoHfiible, 
and compelled Napoleon to continue his policy of fighting , 
England upon the territories of her allies. In other words, 
he penned him in the continent of Europe. This led M 
that prodi^ous extension of his operations, until he had 
vast armies in Spain, Italy, Prussia, Russia, and France, 
and had so distended his " empire," that ten cold nights in 
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its purpose. It consisted tn holding each division of an 
army responsible for the misconduct of the individuals com- 
posing it. A theft or an act of violence having been com- 
mitted, the perpetrators, if discovered, were to make good 
the damage, or pay the forfeit with their lives. If Uiey 
were not difecorered, then their company was aasessed to 
make up the amount. If the company could not be ascer- 
tained, then the regiment, brigade, or division. Tliis wna 
a masterly device, and it has become part of the military 
code of nations. But the plunder of Egypt, on system, by 
the orders of the General commanding, was great and con- 
tinuous ; for the French army, severed from the world with- 
out, had no resource but to subsist upon the fertile prov- 
ince upon which it had descended. It will not exalt the 
world's opinion of the Commanding General to dificover, in 
his correspondence, such notes as the following : *' Citi- 
zen Pousaielgiie, General Dumas" (father of the novelist) 
" knows the house of a bey where there is a buried treas- 
ure. Arrange with him for the digging necessary to find 
it." Another engaging epistle begins thus : " You did well, 
citizen general, in having the five villagers shot who re- 
volted. I desire much to learn that you httve mounted 
your cavalry. The shortest way, I believe, will be this : 
Order each village to furnish you two good horses. Do not 
accept auy bad ouea ; and make the villages which do not 
furnish theirs in five days pay a fine oFone thousand talari. 
This is au infallible means of having the six hundred horses 

you require Demand bridles and saddles as well." 

He found leisure to establish an Institute in Egypt, on 
the model of that of France. At the first sitting the Com- 
manding General proposed the following queations ; Are 
our army bread-ovens susceptible of improvement I la 
there any substitute in Egypt for the hop in making 
boer I How is the water of the Nile cleared and kept ooolt 
Which is beat for ua at Cairo, to construct water-mills 
or wind-mills? Can gunpowder be made in Egypt J What 
is the coo<Ution in Egypt of jurisprudence, the judiciary, 
aud education, and what improvements in either are possi- 
ble, and desired by the people of the country! He was 
making himself very much at homo in Egypt, evidently 
meant to st«y there, had sent to Paris for a troop of corns' 
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dUnB, and whb meditating vast plana for the in 
ofthocomiirj-. 

But in August, 1799, a package of Englisli i 
(jf which the most recent was aiiie weeks old, IV 
Geueral'B hands, aud gave him information thut 
willing to risk capture in order to get to Frai 
lost 1 The French beaten in Germany in two p 
ties, and compelled to recroas the Rhino ! TLi 
nuirching to join the coalition ! The English 
every port, and lording it on every sea ! The 
distrusted, inactive, imbecile ! France belea^uere 
Bide, and threatened with diasolutiou 1 Hia mind 
up on the iustaut In eleven day» he was rei 
HiB pnper of secret inatruetiona to Kleber, vkom 
command, betrays his perfect satisfaction with w1 
done in Eftypt, hia entire conviction of th« ry 
French to poaseas and hold the country, "A« 
he sojs, "to iook for the Wft-ard of my pains luu 
the opinion of posterity, I abandon Egypt with ti 
rogi-et." Another seuteuue is signilicBnt : " Yo 
subjoined a cipher for your uorresiwudenco witi 
emment, and anolhtr/or yow- eurrapojidenct wtti 

In three mouths Geueml Bonapnrte and the 
ment " were one and the same. The very co 
comedians which he had written for as General 
he sent to Egypt as Vlrst Coaaul. He was aba< 
ter of France, a fact which he aunoimced to tbe 
the following neat and epigrammatic manner : 
the Kevolution is fixed in the principles that beg 
IS TlNiSHKD." Yea; it was finished, and it vt 
Bonapurte who gave it the finishing blow. \V 
could have taved it can never be known, because 
try ; and his talents were so prodigious that it is 
to say what he might or might not have done, if 1 
the "lofty ambition " to help the French govern tl 
Tliene was so much that was large and geneva 
man, that we cannot always resist the impressig 
was capable of something much better than the t 
into which he Inpaed. But human nature is so 
thing, that there is not room in an individnal for 
one decided talent j and that talent, when it U c 
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apt to Ixiwilder, mislead, and dominate the possessor of it. 
The successes of this sublime adventurer, besides being rapid 
and imniense, were of the veiy kind that most dazzle and 
mislead. He found France impoverished, misgoverned, an- 
archic, without an aliy, defeated, discouraged, with powerful 
foes on eveiy side, on land and sea. lu two j'ears 'what a 
change ! Internal tranquillity, universal Joy and exultation, 
enemies signally beaten, territories enlarged, the treasury 
t^plenishcd, and peace restored ! In 1799 he might have 
risen to the height of the great citizen ; he might have 
fought in the service of France, and when ho had delivered 
her from her enemies, lie might have leut his great admin- 
istrative abilities to the restomtion of internal peace and 
prosperity, without despoiling her of that hope of liberty 
cherished througli so many years of suffering and blood. 
-This wttB possible in 1799, but not in 1801. 

But how marvellously well be enacted the part of the 
ruler of a free people ! How adroitly this foreigner flattered 
the amiable and generous people whom he had subjugated f 
In announcing the peace of 1801, he played upon their 
vanity and their patriotism with singular skill, throwing 
upon than all the glory of his achievements in the field : 
" Frenchmen, you enjoy at length that entire peace which 
you have merited by efforts so long continued and so gen- 
erous. The world contains for you only friendly nations, 
and upon every sea hospitable ports ore open to your 

ships Lot ua perfect, but, above all, let us teach 

the riaing generation to cherish, our institutions and our 
laws. Let them grow up to promote civil equality, public 
liberty, national prosperity. Let us carry into the work- 
shop, the farm, the studio, that ardor, that constancy, that 
patience, which have astonished Eimipe in all our difficul- 
ties Let us be the support and example of the peo- 
ples who surround ua. Let the foreigner, whom curiosity 
draws into our midst, Huger among us attached by the 
charm of our manners, the spectacle of our union, the at- 
traction of our pleasures ; let him return to his country 
more friendly to us than he oome, a wiser and a better 
man." Soon after appcEired the first of his annual messages, 
his Expoae de la Situation tie la Jtipiiblir/ue, modelled 
closely (as to the fonn only) upon the i 
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Preaidenta, althongh longer than those of ^ 
Adams, or Jeffcraon ; — a mesa^^je without a I 
vhicli could act upon it ! " It is trith sweet v 
that th« government offers to tb& nntion a Tiev 
nffure duriug the year that has possed," The go 
1CUS a i^uersl of the French army, aud his messaj 
gmious, intoxicating flattery of the most susoeptiL 
in the world. 

Was all tJii3 mere coarse, consciows hypocrisy on 
of ticnend Bouaparte 1 We think not. Great 1 
personages, like Napoleon Bonaparte, appear somi 
diuLzle and deceive themselves. Men fiuniliar with 
Yonng tell us that that stupendous jimerican Tu 
tenth sincere ; artd it is the traction of sincerity wh 
him his power over his follower*. There are pages 
volumes that exhibit Napoleon to us in the threefi; 
acter »rf hero, actor, and spectator; as though Da 
rick should play Richard III., be Richard III., 
Richard III., all on the same evening; himaelf lo 
mnrrels of the scene, deceived by his own acting, i 
eled by his own eiploits. We cannot believe tliat 
liriotia Ejjxiii was a thing contrived to deceive ai 
vate the French people. He bad aeon such strikin 
done at the word of command, that he seema to h 
posed all things possible to a yjeat soldier. He af 
have thought that national institutions, industrice, 1 
colleges, universities, durable alliances, and nationa 
could be summoned into beii^ at the tap of tbi 
" Thirty lyoenms," said he, " wisely distributed c 
territory of the Republic, will embrace all ita ei 
their influence, will shed upon every part of it th 
of their acquisitions and their triumphs, will strike 
era with admiration, and will bo for them what B 
el irated schools of Germany and England once Wer 
what some famous imiversities were which, seen tro 
taiice, commanded the admiration and respect of ] 
Tlio whole message is in this taste. Poor luati 
Fmnoo ! 

The great question of the reign of Vapoleoa is; 
Was to blamo for breaking the peace of Anuena^ t 
lish government or the French % This oorreBponda 
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firms the constant assertion of French histnrians, that tlie 
responsibility is to bo laid at England's door. Bonaparte 
wanted peace : tbat ia plain.. Peace was his bterest : that 
is iiudciiiablc. England had agreed to evacuate Malta, and 
wlieu the time canie refused to give it up : that also is cer- 
tain. England should have frankly accepted Napoleon as 
bead of the French government, and forborne to give a pre- 
text for breaking the peace to a man so oxqniaitclj skilled 
in the uao of deadly weapons. On the other hand, what 
absurdity more complete than for France to go to war witli 
Ureat Britain for a little distant island in which neither of 
them had any rights 1 We cannot dwell upon this point, 
although there is no volume of the correspondence in which 
Napoleun's talents are more brilliantly esliibitcd than in tha 
one which contains his letters and instructions previous to 
the declaration of irar in 1803. He had the advantage of 
being technically in the right ; and England labored under 
the duiodvantage of putting forward a pretext, instead of 
the real grie\'ance. Napoleon's matchless skill in the use 
of deadly weapons was the real grievance. The peace was 
broken, coalitions were formed and renewed, because four 
crowned persons in Europe felt that they were not safe 
while such a man controlled the resources and commanded 
the armies of France. 

Behold him now at the summit of his power. The vol- 
umes devoted to this part of his career arc precious to the 
French people at the present moment, when they are pre- 
paring to expel the Bonaparte intnulera from their territory. 
If. on the one hand, they show him a very great general, 
on tlie other, tliey reveal so clearly the essential littlenesa 
of the man, and expose so fully the artifices by which he 
ruled, that the spell conjured np in France by hia very 
bones twenty years ago can never be conjured up again. 
This publication kills Napoleonism past resmrection. It 
bIiows to an attentive reader that Napoleon's personal am- 
bition was not "lofty," as he termed it, but personal, i. e, 
low and small ; and that the means by which he gratified 
it were often base, often despicable, often ridiculous. The 
desire of this man's heart was to bo admitted to the circle 
of European kings, and then to be the most powerful of 
them aU. Wo could only make this clear to the reader by 
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tliiiig WHS conaidered, except the will of the people inhabit- 
ing them. 

Nothing will nstound the reader of these rolumeB more 
than the bulletiua, dictated bj Napoleon on tho field, and 
published in the ifonittur by his oomniand. It was those 
bulletins that kept Frnnue in a state uf delirium, and drew 
to distant fields of caraage the flower of her youth and the 
annual harvest of her educated talent. He was accus- 
tomed to send every day or two from the seat o#war, when 
anything extraordinary had occurred, chatty, anecdotical 
"bulletins, designed chiefly to keep up the martial frenzy of 
the French ; but he inserted also many paragraphs intended 
to sow dissension among his enemies j knowing well that 
these documents would be closely scanned at every court, 
. club, and bead-quarters in Europe. Those anecdotes of 
the devotion of Uie troops to the Emperor, which figure in 
so many biographies and histories, here they are, where 
they 'originated, in the bulletins dUlated by A'apoleon'i 
mmtth, eorrfclinl hy Ai« lutnd, and piiblUked by hia command 
in the official newspaper of his empire, and now given to 
the world as part of his tnereipondeiux by the head of hia 
family ! The following are passages from the Auaterlitz 
bullotina : — 

" On the 10th" (the day before the Imttlo), "the "Em- 
peror, from the height of hia bivouac, perceived, with joy 
unutterable, tlie Russians beginning, at two cannon fires' 
distance from hia advanced posts, a flank movement to turn 
his right Then was it that ho saw to what a point pre- 
sumption and ignorance of the art of war had led oatray 
tho connscia of that bravo army. Several times the Em- 
peror said : ' Before to-morrow iiight that army is mine.' " 

" In the evening he wished to visit on foot and ioeognito 
all the bivouacs ; but scarcely had he gone a few steps than 
he was recognized. It would be iraposaible to depict the 
enthusiasm of the soldiera when they saw him. In an in- 
Btimt bundles of straw were placed at the end of thousands 
of poles, and eighty thousand men presented themselves 
before the Emperor, saluting him with acclamations ; some 
complimenting him on the anniversary of his coronation ; 
others saying that the army would present its bouquet to 
the Emperor to-morrow." 
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To ftny one who ever sow ua army of even tea ti> 
men in tlie fit'Id, the wHire and absolute &lsehood 
this will Ijo apparent. The imperial reporter procee 

" Unu uf the oldcBt greiiadiere approa«hed bim, atu 
' Yuu nil] have no ueed to eipoec youiselE, I promii 
in tlio name of the grenadiers of the army, that y 
have to fight only with your eyes, and that we wiD 
yoii li>-nion-ow tlio Bags and artillery of the Rubbuui 
liy way of •elelirating the anniveraaiy of your coixh: 
The Emperor said, upon entering his bivotuo, whic 
sistcd of a sorrj- straw eabin without a roof, whi 
grcniuhers had made for him : ' Ttus Is the most ba 
evening of my hfo ; but it saddena me to think that '. 
lose a good mimhcrof those brave foUowB. I beoome 
l)le, from the grief which this reflection causes me, thi 
are truly my children ; and, indeed, I sometimes rej 
myself for iiidulgiug this sentiment, fearing it will i 
me at last unskiUul iu making war.' 

"At the moment of sunrise the orders were givei 
each m&rshol rejoiued his command at fiill gallopL 
pasaiug along the front of several regiments, the En 
said : * Soldiers, we must end tins campaign by a thi 
bolt which will confound the pride of 
immVliately, hats at the end of Itayonets oud c 
FEmpfTfur ! were the veritable signal of battle I " 

"This day will cost tears of blood at St. T 
May it cause them to throw back with indignation t 
of England, and may tliat yoinig princo, whom bo 
virtues call to be the father of his subjects, snatch hi 
from the influence of those thirty cojicombs whom En 
artfully seduces into her services, and whose impertii 
obscure his good intentions, lose bim the love of his aol 
and throw him into operations the most erroneous. Ni 
in endowing him with great qualities, called him to b 

consoler of Europe Never was there a more ho 

field of battle. .... May so much bloodshed, may so 
miseries &I1 at length upon the perfidious ialanden 
are the cause of them ! May the liase oligarchs of L 
bear the anguish of so many calamities ! " 
_ " The Emperor of Germany " (in bis interview wil 
Emperor) "did not conceal the contempt which tin 
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duct of England had given bath himself and the Emperor 
of Russia. ' They are shop-keeper 8,' he eaid more than 
once, ' who Bet the Continent in flames in order to secure 
for tiemBelvea the commerce of the world.' .... Several 
tirads the Emperor of Germany repeated ; ' There is no 
doubt that France is in the right in her quarrel with Eng- 
land.' .... They say that the Emperor said to the Em- 
peror of Germany, oa he invited him to come n^er the fire 
of hia bivouac : ' I receive you in the only pAeo I hiive 
inhabited theae two months.' To this the Emperor of Ger- 
many replied, laughing ; ' You turn habitations of this kind 
to such good account that they ought to please you.' At 
Itad, (Am is v/hat tliote prestnt thoar/hl they overheard. TUe 
TOimeroiis luiie of ike (wo prituxn u/ai not lo far off f/uU they 
eoufd not hear eevcrai ihinyi ! 

" The corpses have been counted. The totals are, eigh- 
teen thousand Russians killed, six himdrcd Austrians, and 
nine hundred French. Seven thousand wounded Russians 
are on our hands. All told, we have three thousand French 
wounded. General Roger Valhiibert is dead of his wounds, 
An hour before he breathed bis last he wrote to the Em- 
peror : ' I could have wished to do more for you. I die' in 
an hour. The loss of my life I do not regret, since I havo 
participated in a victory which assures you a happy r^igii. 
As often as you shall think of the brave men who were de- 
voted to you, remember nie. It is sufficient for mo merely 
to tell you that I have a family ; 1 need not recommend them 
to your care.'" 

From the whole of the bulletins wo could gather, per- 
haps, two himdred anecdotes aimilar in character and pur- 
pose to those we have given ; and we do not believe that 
ten of them are the exact statements of fact. They were 
fictions coined to make France willing to bleed. Inter- 
spersed with the bulletins are quiet, business-like notes to 
the Minister of War and others, the burden of which is : 
ContcripU, coHteript», eonteriptt ; »md mr eontcriptt ; armed 
or VRamed, in uniform or in jieasants' raffi, no matter ; said 
farviard ctmtrripls ! 

Appended to the bulletins aro decrees giving pensions to 
the widows of every man who feU||M the last battle, — six 
thousand francs to a generaVe wiilMr, and two hundred to 




a private'a. After Austerlitz, a decree was published • 
woe an captivating to delirious Franca aa it was unjuc 
the army m general : " We adopt all the children of 
gouemls, officers,'atid aoldiera who fell a,t the battle of. 
torlilz. They will bo maintiuned and rcAred at oiir espe 
— the boya at our imperial palace of Ilambouillet, and 
girls at our imperial palace of Stunt Gcrmaiii. The I 
will bo placed in situations, and the girls dowered, by 
To their |h)tifin:ial and family names the; will have 
right to Kod that of Napoleon." No man ever displa 
tiuch art in rousing a nation to frens;, and silcacing 
roasou. If space allowed, we could give a catalogue ol 
least one himilred different devices of his fertile mind 
reward and signaliKe soldiers who served him with cons 
nous devotion. Wany of these — such as orders, med 
flattering montion, and inscribing the names of fkUcn 
dicrs upon Fompcy's pillar — were of a costless and w 
mental nature. Others — such as gifts of monoj, pensic 
promotion — were of a sohd and practical character. Sot 
times he would oi'dcr a picture painted of a feat of an 
and decree that tlio uniform of the soldiers depicted aho 
be tliat of the corps which porformcd the act. Nar whs 
lavish of rewards tuicl honors ; but in this, as id all dj 
relating to war, he acted upon system; and preaerrod 
foct coolness of judgment. M 

And while by these various arts this Corsican kept W 
age France in delirium, the superior mind and jitdgiimi, 
France were denied all utterance. We have marked ■ 
of paasagcB in the correspondence showing this. Wli 
had writers in England in his pay for the purpose • : 
liarrasaing the Miuislry and malting friends for himself 
tbeir articles in English newspapers, ho wotild not pei 
so much as a woman to live iu France whom he suapet 
of having escaped the prevailing mailness. Three tima 
orders liuck Madame do -Stoel, — " that bird of evil om 
as ho styles her, — when he heard she had approaofaed 
crossed the frontiers. " It is the intention of the gov 
ment," he wrote in 1803, "tliat this intriguing _/«,>* 
sliall not remain iu France, where her family has dm ii 
enough." Again, in 1^^ he speaks of her with con: 
nous fiiry, as a " crow^Hiose approach foreboded mi^ 1 
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and repeats his command that she be kept from the Boil of 
Fmute. Nor waa she the nnly Indy whom he feared and 
exiled, because he aiw her sane in the midst of luuatics. 
As to tlio press, not a. pari^Eiph was allowed to appear col- 
culnted to recall Frenchmen to themselves ; and not a line 
escaped his vigilant distrust, if it pi-ovokcd Frenchmen to 
ask whv their countrj-men slioiild l>e slaughtered by thou- 
Bands in Poland, in Spain, in Unsaia, in Austria, in IVussia, 
for a quarrel about Malta, — an island of no interest to 
France, esoept na the source of Maltese cats. 

For military men we must find room for a curious order 
addressed to Miirshal Bertluer at Itoiilogne, in 1805, just 
OS Napoleon was a1»ut to begin that »«ift, silent nuurch 
across Europe which ended at Aiisterlitz. It shows how 
little magic there was iu his proceedings, ^nd by what 
homely, plodding labors the most brilliant results are pro- 
duced. " My cousin " (lie called oil his marshals cousin), 
" I desire you to have two jiortablc boxes made, with com- 
partments ; one for me and the other for yourself. The 
compartments will be arranged in such a way that, with 
the aid of written cards, wo can know at a glance the move- 
ments of all the Austrian troops, regiment by raiment, 
battalion by battalion, even to detachments of any oon- 
sidemble maguitnde. You will divide the compartmenta 
into as nuiny divisions as there arc Austrian armies, and 
you will reserve some pigeon-holca for the troops which the 
EmiKror of Gemuuiy has in Hung;»ry, in Bohemia, and in 
the interior of his slates. Every fifteen days van will send 
mo a statement of the changes that have taken place' dur- 
ing the preceding fifteen days; availing yourself for this 
purpose, not only of the German and Italian newspapers, 
but of all the information which my minister for foreign 
affairs may send you ; with whom you will correspond for 
this object. Employ the same individual to change the 
cards and to draw up the statement of the situation of the 
Austrian armies every fifteen days. P. S. Ton must in- 
trust this business to a man who will have nothing else to 
do, who knows Oerman well, and who will take all the 
'lermon and Italian pipera, and make the changes which 
iliey indicate." 

Before leaving the volumes, wttpfa exhibit him m tlie 
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plenitTide of his power nnd glory, we offer for the J_ 
Bintuement the most characteristic letter, perhaps, d 
whole collection ; one written in 1807, to that good I 
whom young Gencml Bonaparte had so cordially prais 
few years before aa a lad after his own heart. Louis 
now called King of Holland ; and trouble euongh be 
between his own amiable dream of being a gooc 
Hnllnnd and the determination of his brother to r^ 
Holland only in the light of bo much war material, 
ever n monarch bo lectured, bullied, berated, and lusu 
OS poor Louis was in this epistle t 

" 1 have received yoiir letter of the 24th of March. 
any that you have twenty thousand men at the Gi 
Army. You do not believe it yoursfff; tlier« are not 
thousand ; and what men ! It is not maisluUs, eheval 
and counts that wc want ; we want soldiers. If joa a 
80, you will render me ridiculous in Holland. 

"You govern that nation too much like a <__ 
The goodness of a king ought always to be majee 
not that of a monk. Nothing is worse than thatl 
number of joumeya which you make to the Hague, ui 
it bo the contribution made by your order in your kingd 
A king commands, and naks nothing of any one; hcisdtei 
to be the soiu'ce of all power, and to have uo ne«d to n 
to the purse of others. These niceties, you feel themi 

"Some notions occur to me concerning' the re-<stabl 
ment of your nobility, upon which I wait to be enligliU| 
Have you lost your senses to that point, and woijfl 
forget to such a degree what you owe me 1 Yoi^fl 
always in your letters of respect and uliedience ; boM 
deeds, not words, that I require. RL'spect and obe^ 
consist in not precipitating measures bo important ; 
Europe cannot imagine you to be so wanting iu a sonsi 
duty as to do certain things without my consent. I s 
be obliged to disavow you. I have asked for the doii.i 
relating to the re-efitablishment of the nobility. 1 
yourself for a public mark of my excessive dissatisfu - 

" Despatch no maritime expedition ; the bcosod is p;.- 
Raise national guards to defend your country. " - 
troops. Raise plenty of national oonsoripta. _ 
who, the first year of J^^ reign, is thought tu be a 
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ia a prince who will be ridiculed ia the second. The love 
which kings inspire ought to be a mftBCuline love, mingled 
with a respectM fear and a great opinion of their merit 
When people say of a king that he is a good man, his reign 
ia o failure. How can a merely good mun, or a good father, 
if you please, sustain the charges of the throne, suppress 
the malevolent, and conduct aflairs so that the pnasions of 
men shall be hushed, or march ia the direction he wishes t 
The first thing you ought to have done, and I advised you 
to do it, wots to establish tbe conscriptioa ^Vhat van be 
done without an army 1 For, can one call a mass of desert- 
ers an army ? How could you avoid feeling (the ooudition 
of your army being what it is) that the ureatiou of mar- 
shrjs wna a thing unsuitable and ridiculous 1 The Icing 
of Naples has none. I have none in my kingdom of Italy. 
Do you believe that if forty French vessels should be united 
to five or sii Dutch borka, that Admiral Ver Huell, for 
example, tn his quality of marshal, could command them 1 
There are no marshals in the minor kingdoms ; there are 
none in Bavaria, in Sweden. You overwhelm men with 
honors who have not merited them. You go too fast and 
without advice ; 1 have offered you mine ; you respond by 
fine compliments, and yon contimie to commit foUiea. 

" Your quarrels with the queeu roach the public ear. 
Have at home that paternal and effeminate character which 
you exhibit in the government, and in public affairs prac- 
tise that rigor which you show in domestic matters. You 
treat a young wife as one would lead a regiment Distrust 
the persons who surround you ; you are only surrounfled 
by noblee. The opinion of those people is always diamet- 
rically opposite to that of the public, Beware of them ; 
you b^in to bo no longer popular either at Rotterdam or 
Amsterdam. The Catholics begin to be afraid of you. 
Why do you employ none of them 1 Ought you not to pro- 
tect your religion 1 AH that shows little force of character. 
You pay court too much to a part of your nation : you 
oifend the rest. What have the chevaliers done to whom 
jou have pven decorations t Where arc the wounds which 
•they have received for their conntry, the distinguished 
talents which retMmmeud them, I do not say of all, but of 
three fourths of them t Many of then have done service to 
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This it was to bo one of Nftpoleon's kings I Jle lectureg 
Joseph, Jerome, Lucicn, his sisters, and eTcn hia uncle, 
Cardinal Feech ; not always with such seTerity, but always 
in the tone of the master. To Cardinal Fesch, his ambassa- 
dor of Rome, he once wrote : " I find all your refloctions 
tipon Cardinal Rufib small and puerile. You are in Roma 
like a woman Don't meddle in affairs you don't under- 
stand." Tfiia it was to be a Cfirdiaal of Napoleon's making. 

The suddenness of the collapse of this showy mockery of 
an empire is eihihited in the correspondence in a manner 
truly affecting. It wns the freezing to death of thirty 
thousand horses that destroyed the "Grand Army," and 
tumbled the empire into chaos. Burnt out of Moscow on 
the 14th of September, 1812, tho.Emperor was incnu- 
venienced certainly, but felt still so much at ease, that ho 
sent a note, sixteen days after, to his librarian at Paris, 
scolding him for not keeping him Iwtter supplied with the 
new publications; and he continued for another month to 
direct even the police of Paris from the vicinity of the 
burnt capital. A bulletin wTittenonthe homeward march, 
October 23, is all glowing with Tictoiy, and recounts the 
burning of Moscow only as a disaster and shame to Ilit»tia t 
It ends thus : " The people of Russia do not remember such 
weather as we have had here during the last twenty daysi 
We enjoy the sun of the beautifid days of our excursions to 
Fontaine bleau. The army is in a coantrj- extremely rich, 
which can compare with the best pfovinces of France and 
Germany." 

This was written on the 23d of Octoher, and puhlialied 
in Paris November IfJth. As late as November 3d, still 
the Emperor wrote to one of his ministers ; " The weather 
continues to be veiy fine ; a circumstance extremely favor- 
able to US." Three days after, namely, November 6, 1812, 
the icy blast swept down from the North and chilled tho 
army to the marrow. Ten nights of sudden, prematura 
cold killed or disabled nearly all the horses ; which com- 
pelled the aliandonment or destruction of all the provisions 
that the men could not carry. Clouds of Cossacks hovered 
about the track of tho gaunt and weary troops. Napoleon 
was twenty days without hearing from Paris. The Grand 
Army perished, and tho empire was no more ! 
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age and devotion. It did not suffice. Elba, the Hundred 
Days, Wiiterloo, the Belleropbon, complete the story. TUe 
loat line of his published coirespuadence charges England 
with having extended to a fallen ft>e a. hospitable hand, luid 
tLen, when he had given himself up in good faith, " sLo 
immolated htm," — eW« rimmola ! But in 180G, when ho 
dethroned the king of Naples, ho wrote thus to his brother 
Joseph : " The king of Naples will never ascend his throne 
again. You will explain that this ia necesBary to the repose 
of the Continent J since he has twice disturbed it." 
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conductors, omni bun-drivers, and al! other takers of rnire- 
corded and untraceable money, are habitual thieves in all 
countries. It is the constant study of able managers to 
arrange a system that shall remove a temptation which ex 
perience has shown to be generally irresiBtible. Our fair 
readers, if we ure so happy aa to have any for so repulsive 
n subject, are acquainted with a class of active little mortals, 
— the cash-boys of our large dry-goods stores. Caah-boys 
had never appeared on earth if clerks had never^stolen. 
But we need not multiply exanaplca. The self-knowledge 
of the most honest men suffices. Who has not observed 
irillingness or]>ersons of tried and punctilious iiiteg- 
rity to put themselves in the way of temptation 1 It is 
because those know most of the moral weakness of men 
who have converted that weakness into strength. How 
oflen have we admired the exquisite modesty of Benjamiu 
Franklin in that passage, written when Lc was an old man, 
in which he attributes the honesty of his early life to tha 
fact that his trade brought him in such " pleutitnl supplies " 
of money that he had little temptation to do wrong. This 
was not a confes.'iion in the " high-toned " stylo, but that is 
the way honest men feel who know themselves. 

We have undertaken to write something about the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York, and yet we have bllen 
into a discourse upon stealing. The reason is, that, after 
having spent several weeks in investigating our subject, we 
find that we have been employed in nothing else but dis- 
covering in how many ways, and under what a variety of 
names and pretexts, immature and groedy men steal from 
that fruitful and ill-fenced orchard, the city treasury. 

That the government of the city of New York has had, 

for several years past, an exceedingly had name in the 

world, is probably known to all our reoders. It has fallen 

into complete contempt. It is a dishonor to belong to it. 

Persona of good repute do not willingly associate with tho 

mlers of the city, unlesa they are known to be of the small 

number who hold their offices for tlie purpose of frustrating 

iniquitous schemes. When it was found, Inst winter, that 

^L tlie Aldermen and Councilmen of the cily must necessarily 

^H attend the bnl! of the Seventh Regimeut at the Academy 

^K of Music, many respectable persons who hod bought tickets 
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sold them again, rather Hum jostle those mngtiittei 
Kov. Henry Ward Beecher recently said, io the pvilj 
perhspii the gOTemment of the city of New York di 
momi harm to the people of New York than all the d 
together did good. Nevertheless, since wc are all d 
to exnggerate evils vaguely known, and sinc« the 137 
ruption is habitually raisml by corrupt men toe pitip 
intimidation or revenge, we entered upon our tas 
prepared to Hod the afittirn of the city less oorruf 
minietered than they ore supposed to be. It is 
remark, that good people are not qiiito as good, n 
people as bad, tm popular rumor gives thom out. 

It occurred to us that perhaps the beat way of beg 
an investigation of the city government would be 
down to the City Hall and look at it. It proved noi 
there. To keep the whole city from railing a prey 
monster, it has been gradually cut to pieces, and act 
over the island ; but, like the reptiles whose Beverei 
incnts become each a perfect creature, with maw as »f 
and appetite as keen as the original worm, bo each [ 
of the divided system is now a self-operating and to 
dent apparatus. In the City HoU, however, the legii 
of the city still assembles. It consists of two hon 
bodio), — the Board of Aldermen, seventeen in m 
elected for two years, and the Board of Councihnen, t' 
four in number, elected for one year, — each memi 
both boards receiving a salary of two thousand do] 
year. Considering that tbey meet but twice a week, 1 
in the afternoon, and tlint the session averages one 
dtiratioD, these gentlemen cnnnot be said to be ill 
Tlioy arc compensated for their valuable servioea ^ 
the rate at which the labors of the Chief Justia 
Supreme Court of the United States are rewai 
then it costs those city legislators something to b 
The le^ttmate expenses of an election to eitl* 
boards amount to about three hundred dollars ; 1. 
a candidate expenda a thousand dollars of his oin 
and several hundred dollara of other people's. 

It is to tlie Chamber of the Boai-d of Couucilmen t_ 
heg lirst to invite the courteous reader. This apar 
being in the second story of the building, wo pass 
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Open doors on our way to it, through which we see idle men 
■with their feet upon tables, emokiug cigars. There are few 
buildings in the world, probably, wherein the cousumption 
of tobacco in all its forms goe» on more vigorously during 
business hours than the City Hall of New York. Smoke 
comes in clouds from many rooms, and the vessel which Mr. 
Thackeray used to call the " eipectoratoon " is everywhere 
seen. If we enter the Councilmen's Chamber a few minutes 
before the time of beginning the session, we obseire many 
members Hmokiag ; and, as soon as there is a prospect of 
an adjournment, the some gentlemen begin to fondle their 
cigars, to hand them about, or even toss them to one an- 
other, 80 tbat when the adjournment does talte place not a 
moment may bo lost. Twice we have seen a member light 
his cigar before an adjournment was carried. The very 
clei'kfl of this " honorable body " write out their notes of 
the proceedings smoking cigars of a flavor beyond that 
which the pursuit of literature allows. 

The Councilmen's Chamber, a lofty and spacious room, 
provided by the liberal forethought of honest and public- 
spirited men sixty years ago, is furnished with preposterous 
magni6cence; not "regardless of eipenae," however, as somo 
have inconsiderately alleged. On the contrary, expense waa 
evidently the first object sought by the persons who had the 
work in charge ; and, accordingly, wherever a thousand- 
dollar thing could be put, there you betioJd it. Tlie apart- 
ment is arranged on the plan of the Representatives' Cham- 
ber in the Capitol at Washington. The President aita aloft, 
in a richly canopied recces; below him are four clerka in a 
row ; the members sit in two semicircles, in chairs of the 
most massive mahogany, at desks of solid elegaucc. The 
windows are shaded by curtains heavy with expense, and 
the carpet is thick with it. In caxe the Bcsaion, which be- 
'ins at 2 p. M., shoiJd chance to prolong itself to the even- 
ig, there is a chandelier of the most elaborate and ramified 
description, such aa would rejoice the heart of any con- 
tractor to furnish. To remind members, who all have gold 
cratches, of the passage of time, there is a clock of vast size, 
Iplendid with gilt and carving. Four staring, full-length por- 
!*raits of Fillmore, Clay, Young, and Hamilton Fish disfigure 
the walls, and the Father of hia Country looks coldly down 
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upon Uie socue in marble, //.; ne^r had such (W 
oitlior lit Mount Venton ur at Philadelphia, nor did bl 
sec such nt Iiidependcnce Hull The ceiling is ftei 
Olid ft great ^)t eagle spreads his wings over the Predi 
canopy. Beaidca this gorgeoua npartment, the Coiim.- 
have a large and hnndaomely furnished room for their < 
and books, and a private room, denaelv cnrpeted, f'jr i 
selves, where there is a wardrobe for Ciu;h member's 
coat and umbrella. Theae wardrobes are very pro 
provided with lock and key. 

To assist this " honorable body " In the biisincss of 1 
lation, there is a "chief clork," whose snlary is $3,0 
year ; there is a " deputy clerk," at 4 2,000 a year : I 
isn"Grat assistant clerk." at $1,500 a year; there 
" second assistant clerk," at the same ; there is a " gei 
clerk," at $ 1,200 a year ; there is an " engrossing ol' 
at $1,250 a year; there is a"8crj^ant-at-arma,"at $ I 
a year ; there is a " reader," at tlie same ; there is a "< 
keeper," at $ 750 a year ; there is a " messenger," at $ I 
a year ; and there is an " aseiatant messenger," at $ 1 
a year. In short, there is not a legislative body in 
world more completely provided with all external aids 
appliauues for the work in hand than the Honomble 
Board of Oonucilmen of the City of New York. To the 
aries of these officers the Councilmeu add, in the fon 
gifts for '■ eitra services," six or seven thousand do 
more ; and they bestow upon the reporters of seven 
newspapers, for not reporting their proceedings, two 1 
dred dollars a year each. Perhaps tlio clerks also are 
for not doing their duty, — if any duty can bo found ft 
many, — for we were present in the chamber, 1 
when a communication from the Mayor was read, i 
ho complained that bills came to him for approval ■ 
written that he could scarcely read them, and dec" 
hereafter he would pay no attention to acts not pn| 
eujtrossed. 

The tweuty-four Coiincilmen who have provided CI 
selves with such ample assistance and such costly ao 
niodation are mostly very young men, — the majority ui 
to be imder thirty. Does the reader remember the plea 
description given by Mr. Hawthorne of the sprightly J* 
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bar -keeper who rainbowB the glittering drink so dcsteroualy 
from one tumbler to another t That sprightly young bar- 
keeper might stand as the type of the young men compos- 
ing this board. There are respectable men in the body. 
There are six who have never knowingly cast an improper 
vote. There is one respectable physician, tbree lawyers, ten 
mechanics, and only four who acknowledge to being dealers 
in liquors. But there is a, certain air about most cif these 
yoimg Councihnen which, in the eyes of a New-Yorker, 
atamiw them as belonging to what has been styled of late 
years " our niling class," — ■ butcher-boys who have got into 
politics, bar-keepers who have taken a leading part in pri- 
mary ward meetings, and young fellows who hang about 
engine-bo uites and billiard-rooms. A stranger would natu- 
rally expect to find in such a board men who have shown 
ability and acquired distinction in private business. Wo 
say, again, that tliere are honest and estmiable men in the 
body ; but we also assert that there is not an individual in 
it who has attained any considerable rank in the vocation 
which ho professes. If we were to print the list here, not a 
name would be generally recognized. Honest Christopher 
Pullman, for example, who leads the honest minority of six 
that vainly oppose every scheme of plunder, is a young man 
of twenty -seven, just beginning business as a cabinet-maker. 
Honest William B, White, another of the sii, is the man- 
ager of a printing-office. Honest Stephen Roberta is a 
sturdy smltii, who has a shop near a wharf for repairing 
the iron-work of ships. Morris A. Tyng, another of the 
honest ail, is a young lawyer getting into practice. Wo 
make no remark upon these, facts, being only desirous to 
allow the biisiaesa standing of the men to whom the citizens 
of New York have confided the spending of sundry millions 
per annum. The mjyority of this board are about equal, in 
point of experience and ability, to the management of an 
oyster-stand in a market. Such expressions as " them laws," 
" sot the table," " 71st rigment," and " them arguments is 
played out," may be heard on almost any Monday or Thurs- 
day afternoon, between two and three o'clock, in this sump- 
tuous chamber. 

. But what most strikes and puxzlcs the stranger is the 
crowd of Bpectators outside the railing. It ia the rognea' 
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galleiycome to life, vith here and there an honi 
laborer wearing the garments of hia calling. We ftt 
ail sessions of this " honorable bodj," and un gtctt oi 
there was the aamo kind of crowd looking on, who i 
session out. Frequently we observed looks and wo 
recognition pass between the members and this t 
nudieuoe ; and, once, we saw a member gnyly to« ■ 
of tobacco to one of them, who caught it with pi 
dexterity. We are unable to explain the regular pa 
of this great number of the unomamcural porlioa 
fellow-beings, since wo ooiild never see aiiy indicatioti 
any of the crowd had an iiUerfit in the proceeding 
the debates are never reported by any one of the 8e» 
reporters who ore paid two hundred dolhu^ a year 1 
doing it, and as the educated portion of the comt 
never attend the scssioaii, this h^ard aits, practically 
closed doors. Their schemes are both conceived an 
Guted in secrecy,- though the door is open to all whoi 
outer. This is the more surprising, because almost 
session of the board furnishes the material for a i 
which an able and public-Hpirited journalist would 
buy at the highest, price paid for such work in any ci 
Dehnlen is n ludicrous word to apply to the ptvoo 
of the Councilmen. Moet of the busineBS done by tj 
pushed through without the lightest discussion, nnr 
such a nature that members cannot he prepared to o 
it. The most reckless haste marks every part of tli 
formance. A member proposes that certaia lota t 
vidcd with curbstones ; another, that a free driuking-hj 
be placed on a certain comer live miles up town; ai 
other, that certain blocks of a distant street be pavec 
Belgian pavement. Respecting the utihty of tbcae \ 
members generally know nothing and can say not 
nor are they proper objects of legislation. The resoli 
are adopted, usually, without a word of explaoMtioQ, i 
a speed that must he Been to be appreciated. The fir 
last impression made upon a disinterested spectator ii 
this moat expensive body, even if every member wt 
honest man, would be absolutely useless, A com] 
street mepoctor, properly aided by tlie police, could 
the real work that is left to them to do; fw such hm 
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tho flagniut abuse of their power, that, by degrees, they 
have been deprived by the State Legialatiire of a groat part 
uf the authority they once possesaod ; but the power to do 
niiatluuf remains. This " honorablo body " can BtLll waste, 
give away, and steal the money of their conatitueota. 

Tho only way in which we can convey to the reader's 
mind a lively idea of the character of the city legislature 
is to relate, as aimply aa possible, a few of their acta of last 
Slimmer, which we witncMed ourselves and recorded on the 
duyoftheirperpotration. Tliereia no "mystery of iniquity" 
in the buaiueaa ; to understand the game which the major- 
ity of this body are playing, it is only necesaaty to sit out 
two or three of their ordinary seasions. We own it is a 
trial to the patience. There will he momenta when a per- 
son of a vivacious turn of mind will feel an almost irreaiatl- 
ble impulac to tlirow sumethiug at the head of those inso- 
lent yotmg bar-koepcra, who have contrived to get their 
■muds into the public pocket, and are scattering wide the 
hard-earned money of good citizens and faithful fathers of 
families. 

At almost every session we witnessed sceuca like the fol- 
lowing. A member proposed to lease a ceruin building for 
a city court at two thousand dollars a year for ten years. 
Honest Chriatophor Pullman, a faithful and laborious pub- 
lic servant, objected on one or two grounds : first, rents 
being unnaturally hi^i, owing to several well-known and 
tero])orary cnusea, it woidd be unjust to the city to fii the 
rent at present rates for so long a period ; secondly, he had 
been himself to see the building, had taken pains to inform 
himaelfas to its value, and was prepared to prove that twelve 
hundred dollnrs a year was a proper rent for it, even at tho 
inflated rates. He made this statement with excellent 
brevity, moderation, and good temper, and concluded by 
moving that the term be two instead of ten years. A ro- 
bust young man with a hull-neck and of ungrammatical 
habits said, in a tone expressive of impatient disdain, that 
the lauiUord of the building had " refused " fifteen hundred 
dollars n year for it. " Question 1 " " Question I " shouted 
half a doMii angry voices. The iiueation was instantly put, 
when a perfect roar of noai voted down Mr. Pullman's 
amendment. Another hearty chorus of nyr* consammated 
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the iniquity. In oil su^h afFAirs, the visitor notieaij 
of ungoveruable propL-iisity to vote for speuding mone] 
a prompt disgust at any oliatacle raised or objection i 
The buU-oecked Councilman of iincertiuu gruiomar end 
felt that &lr. PiiUmon'ii luixlest interfcretice on b«ln 
the tai-ptiyer was ft most groaa impcrtiaeace. He bit 
eolf Ml injured being, and bis companions shored his i 
nation. 

We proceed to another and better spccitnen. .\ 
tion waa introduced, nppropriatiiig four thousand d. 
tUo purpose of presenting stands of colors to five r.^ . 
of city militia, which were named, each stand to owt 
Ikuiidred dollars, Mr. Pullman, as usual, objected, u 
l)eg the reader to mark his objeutioQa. He said thi 
was a member of the committee which had reporti> 
resolution, but he had never heard of it till that in: 
the scheme had been "eprung" ujion him. The ■ i- 
of the committee replied to this, that, eince the oti.. . 
ments had bad colors given them by the city, he J.. 
suppose that any one could object to these remaitiitii 
receiving the same oomphmcut, and therefore He bM 
thought it worth while to summon the gsntlemati. 
sides," said he,' " it is a small matter anyhovr " ; — by i 
he evidently meant to intimate that the objector was a 
small person. To this laat remark, a member replied, 
he did not consider four thoiisand dollars so very sni 
matter. " Anj'liow," ho added, "wo oughter save thi: 
every dollar we kin." Mr. Pullman resumed. He b 
that the Legislature of the State, several nionths bi 
had voted a stand of colors to each infantry regiment ii 
State; that the distributiou of these colors had : ' 
begim ; that the five regiments would soon recci\i 
and tlint, consequently, there was no need of their i 
the colors which it was now proposed to give thi-tu 
member ronghly replied, that the colors voted hy th*i 
Legislature were mere painted Iwinners, " of no oocoi 
Mr. Pullman denied this. " I am," said he, ** acpUi 
one of our city regiments. Two weeks ago we rectivw 
colors. I hare seen, felt, examined, aud marched i 
them ; and I enn testify that they are of great bona^. 
excellent quality, made by Tiffany and Company, « fl 
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tho first standing in the titj." He proceeded to descrilw 
the colors as being mado of the best Bilk, and decorated in 
tho most elegant manner. Ho further objected to the price 
proposed to be given for tLo colors. Ho declared that, 
from his connection with the militia, he had become iic- 
quiiinted with the Talue of such artidles, and he could pro- 
cure colors of the best kind ever used in tho service for 
three hundred mid seventy-five dollars. The price named 
in the resolution was, therefore, most excessive. Upon 
thin, another member rose and said, in a. peculiarly olTen si vo 
manner, that it would be two years before Tiffany and 
Company had made all the colors, and some of tho regi- 
ments would have to wait all that time. " Tlie other 
r^monts," said he, " have hod colors presented by the 
city, aud I don't see why we shotdd show partiality." 
Whereupon Mr. Pullman informed the board that the city 
regiments would all be supplied in a few weeks ; and, even 
if they did have to wait awhile, it was of no consequence, 
for they all had very good colors already. Honest Stephen 
ICobcrts then rose, and said that this was a subject with 
which he was not acquainted, but that if no one could refute 
what Mr. PuJlraaQ had said, he sliould be obliged to vote 

^ against the resolution. 
Then there was a pause. The cry of " Question ! " was 
heard. The ayes aud noes were called. Tho resolution 
Iras carried by eighteen to five. The learned suppose that 
one half of this stolen four thousand dollars was expended 
upon the colors, and tho other half divided among about 
forty persons. It is conjectured that each member of the 
Councilmen's Ring, which consists of thirteen, received 
about forty dollars for liisvote on this occasion. This sum 
added to his pay, which is twenty dollars per session, made 
a tolerable afternoon's work. 

Any one witnessing this scene would certainly have sup- 
posed that now the militia regiments of the city of New 
York were provided with colors. What was onr surprise 
to hear, a few days after, a member gravely propose to 
appropriate eight hundred dollars for the purpose of pre- 
senting the Nintli Regiment of New York Infantry witli & 
stand of colors. Mr. Pullman repeated his objections, and 
recounted anew the generosity of the State Legislature. 
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The eightora, without a word of reply, voted for tiia. 
ua before. It ao chanced that, on our way up Broodwi 
hour after, we met that vcrj- regiment marching down 
iU colors flying ; and we obaerred that tLoae colois 
nuarly new. Indeed, there is such a propensity it 
public to present colors to jtopular regiments, that aod 
them have as many aa five stmidx, of various dcgra 
siildndor. There is nothing about whiob Coimcilmen 
fuel so little aariety aa a deficiency in tlia supply of 
tuental colors. When, at last, these eitraragant bai 
vuted by the Corporation arc presented to the regimei 
new scene of plunder ia eihibited. The officers of th 
Tored regiment are invited to a room in thu basement e 
City Hall, where city officials assist them to cousume ■ 
hundred dollars' worth of champagne, sandwichea, and 
chicken, — paid for out of the city treasury, — whil 
privates of the regiment await the return of their officti 
the lUJHlioded portion of the adjacent park. 

It is a favorite trick with these Councilmea, &s c 
politicians, to devise measures the passage of «rhidl 
gratify large hodiet of voters. This is one of the M 
tagcs proposoil to ho gained by the presentation of cole 
rcgimentH, and the same system is pursued with regu 
churches and societies. At every one of the six aes 
of the Coimcilmen which we ntteudod, resolution 
introduced to g^vo away the people's money to vei 
organizations. A church, for example^ is assessed a t 
sand dollars for the construction of a sewer, which enha 
the value of the church property by at least the aim 
of the assessment. Straightway a member &iom 
neighborhood proposes to console the stricken church 
a " dooation " of a thousand dollars to enable it to pay 
assessment ; and as this is a proposition to vote mone 
is carried as a matter of course. We select from our " 
only one of these donating scenes. A member prop. 
give two thousand dollars to a certain industrial stli 
the favorite charity of the present time, to whieh iii 
benevolent most willingly aubscribo. Vigilant Clirisio 
Pullman reminde<l the twnrd that it was now unlawfu 
tlio Corporation to vote money for any object not wpto 
in the tax levy, as finally sonotioned by the Lt^iriid 
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Re read the section of the act which forbade it. He fur- 
ther showed, from a statement by the Comptroller, that 
there yas no mooey left at their disposal for any miicel- 
lanroua objects, since the appropriation for " City contin- 
geocies" was eshaustcd. The only reply to his remarks 
was the instant passage of the resohitiou by eighteen to 
five. By what artifice the law ia likely to be evaded in 
auch caaes, we may show further on. -In sJl probability, 
the industrial school, in the course of the year, will receive 
a fraction of this money, perhaps even so large a fraction 
as one half. It may be that, erenow, some obliging person 
about the City Hall has offered to buy the claim for a thou- 
sand dollars, and take the risk of the hocus-pocus necessary 
for getting it, - — which to Aim ia no risk at all. 

It was proposed, on another oocasion, to raise the fees of 
the inspectors of weights and Aasnres, who received fifty 
cents for inspecting a pair of platform scales, and smaller 
BUtns for scales and measures of leas importance. Here was 
a, subject upon which honest Stephen Roberta, whose shop 
is in a street where scales and measures abound, was entirely 
at home. He showed, in his sturdy and strenuons manner, 
that, at the rates then established, an active man could 
. make two hundred dollars a day. " Why." said he, " a man 
L can inspect, and does inspect, fifty platform scales in an 
The cry of " Question ! " arose. The question was 
rput, and the usual loud chorus o{ aya followed. 

Ah it requires a three-fourths vote to grant money, — i. e, 
eighteen members, — it is sometimes impossible for the Ring 
to get that number together. There is a mode of prevent- 
ing the absence or the opposition of members from defeat- 
ing favorite schemes. It is by way of "reconsideration." 
The time was. when a measure distinctly voted down by a 
lawful majority was dead ; but by this expedient the voting 
down of a measure is only equivalent to its postponement to 
a more favorable oocasion. The moment the chairman pro- 
nounces a resolution lost, the nieniher who has it in charge 
moves a reconsideration ; and, as a reconsideration only 

I requires the vote of a majority, this is invariably carried. 
By a rule of the Board, a reconsideration carries a measure 
over to a future meeting, — to any future meeting which 
ma; afford a prospeut to its paasoge. The member who ia 
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engineering it watches hie chance, Iftbors with W 
meroben out of doors, and aa often as he thinks I 
carrv it, cults it up again until at last the reqiiisite ^ 
are obtained. It has frequently happened that a m 
has kept n measure in a state of reconsideration for n 
at a time, waiting for the happy moment to arrive. 
was a robust young Councilman who had a lienerolen 
ject in charge, of wyiog nine hundred dollar? for s ha> 
cnach and two h^ses which a drunken driver drovi 
the dock into the river one cold night Inst winter. 
was some disagreement in the Ring on tbia measure, lu 
robust youth was compelled to move for niany recoiu 
tions. So, also, it was long before the wires could 
arranged to admit of the appointment of a " messongi 
the City Librarian, who hufi perhaps less f o do thiu] m 
in New York who is ptud^lgbteen hundred dollan a 
but persevenince meets it« rewaid. We hcnr t) 
messenger is now smoking in the City Hall ftt a ai 
fifteen hiindi'ed dollars. 

There is a manceuvre also for preventing the a 
of obnoxious, obstructive members, like the honest six, 
is ingenious and effective. A " special meeting " is i 
The law declares that notice of a special meeting mi 
left at the residence or the place of Ivusiness of cvor%- n , 
Mr, Roberts's rcaidence and Mr. Rolierts's place t.f 
are eight miles apart, and he leaves bis horuo f-ji ' 
before nine in the moniing. If Mr. Roberts's pr<-i 
a special mooting at 2 p. H, is desired, the notice is . 
his shop in the morning. If it is uot desired, the no 
sent to bis house in Uarlem, after he Itas left it, Mr, 
man, cabinet-piaker. leaves his shop at noon, goes h" 
dinner, and returns soon sfter one. If his presem • 
special meeting at 2 F. u. is desired, the notice is l : 
house the evening before, or at bis shop in tbe m 
If his presence is not desired, the notice is left U hii 
a few minutes after twelve, or at his house a few ni 
past one. In either case, he roucives the notice too 1 
reach the City Hall in time. We were present in tb« 
cilmcii's Chamber when Mr. rulknim stated this tac 
■, nsBimiing that it was acciclenlal, and offered an a 
ment to the rule, rei]U]ring notice to be left &ve boun 
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the time named for the meetiiig, Mr. Roberts ulso gai'e 
his experience in the matter ef noticea, and both gentlemen 
Bpoka with perfect moder.itioo and good temper. We wish 
wo could convey to our readerB an idea of the brutal inso- 
lence with which Mr. Pallman, ou this oocaBion, waa snubbed 
and defrauded by a young bar-keeper who dionced to be in 
the chair. But this would be imposaj^e withotit relntiug 
the scene at very great length. The amendment ptopused 
was voted down with that peculiar roar of no<i which i9 
always heard in that chamber when some honest man at- 
tempts to put an obstacle in the way of the free plunder 
of hie fcllow-citizena. 

These half-fledged legislators are acquainted with the 
device known by the name of the "previous question." 
We witnessed a striking proof of this. One of the most 
audacious and insoleut of the Ring introduced a resolution, 
vaguely worded, the object of which was to annul an old 
paving contract that would not pay at the present cost of 
labor and materials, and to authorize a new contract at 
higher rates. Before the clerk had finished reading the 
resolution, honest Stephen Roberts sprang to his feet, and, 
unrolling a remonstrance with several yards of signatures 
appended to it, stood, with his eye upon the chairman, 
ready to present it the moment the reading was coucluded. 
This remonstrance, be it observed, waa signed by a major- 
ity of the property-owners interested, — the men who would 
bo assessed to pay for one half of the proposed pavement. 
Fancy the impetnoua Roberta with the document held aloft, 
the yards of signatures streaming down to his foet aud flow- 
ing far under his desk, awaiting the time when it would bo 
in order for him to cry out, " Mr. President." The reading 
ceased. Two voices were heard, shouting, " Mr. President." 
It was not to Mr, Roberts that an impartial chainhan could 
ttsaign the Boor, The member who introduced the resolu- 
tion was the one who "caught the speaker's eye," and that 
member, forewarned of Mr. Roberts's intention, moved the 
previous question. It was in vain that Mr. Roberta shouted, 
" Mr. President." It was in vaiu that he fluttered and 
rattled his Btreamiiig ribbon of blotted paper. The Presi- 
dent could not hear a word of any kind until a vot^ had 
been taken npon the questipn whether the main question 




should be now put. That question -was carried in 
firmative by a cliorua of oyes, so eiactlj tyned tha 
like the voice of one man. Theu the main quest 
put, and it was carried by another emphatic and sin 
ouB ahout. 

We have spoken of the headlong precipitation wit 
all buaiucBs is done in thia board. Measures iavol 
expenditure of milltbuB, and designed to bind tbo ci 
great number of yeara, are hurried through both b« 
Jess time than pater/amitiat expends iu buy^g his 
dinner iu the market ; and, frequeotly auch measu 
so mysteriously worded that no one outside of the K 
uuderstaud their real object. Wo happened to be 
when a resolutiou was brought directly from the Be 
Aldermen (who hod passed it without debate), direct 
Street Commissioner to make a contract with the 
bidder for lighting the whole island for twenty yea 
gas, ' — tUe price to be fixed note, when coal and laJ 
twice their tisuol price. No such simple words, hi 
as tu-aiCff years were to be foimd in tlie resolution ; 
merely said, that the coulruct should be for *' tlv 
number of years as the contract lust made mjd cj 
with the Manhattan Gas Company." A member, Im.v. 
by the furiously rapid reading of thia long and ^;i_ 
lution, timidly inquired how many yews that wa.«, 
seemed to know. After a pause, some one said ; 
believed it was ten years. AVhereupon, Cooncilmaii 
a faithfiil and intelligent member of the honest mi, 
proposed that the term of the contract be two years, 
Sir. Pullman supported. The amendment was iiu 
voted down, and the original resolution was carried 1 
usual eighteen votes. The Mayor promptly vetoe 
scheme. . The Tribune thimdered ng;tin9t it ; but tJh 
message had no sooner been read, than it was pavec 
the veto by the Aldermen ; then taken to the Counci 
Chamber, where the requisite eighteen votes wer« in 
ately cast for it This resolution, as we weT« afl«i 
Jnformen, was merely one of a long series of mensur 
signed to tap tite lamp-posts of the city, like so mauv 
maples, and make them run gold into the trouglu i 
notorious politicians. 
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We are lingering too long in the Councilmen's Ctamber, 
and rauat abruptly leave it. Nor can we renaain more than 
a raoment witK the Aldermen. It is not uecessary, for 
there is not a pin to choose between the two bodies. We 
observe in their chamber the same laviahiie&s of furniture 
and decoration ; pictures as numerous and as bad as thuse 
which hang in the chamber opposite ; the same wild pro- 
fusion of clerks, assistant clerks, readers, engrossers, mea- 
sengers, and assistant messengers ; the same crowd of un- 
washed and ugly spectators outside the railing. Except 
that the Aldtffmen arc a little older and somewhat better 
dressed than the Councilmen, we could diaccro no difference 
between them. Whatever dubious scheme is hurried 
through one body is ruahod through the other. Sometimes 
the Councilmen point the gome, and the Aldermen bring it 
down ; and sometimes it is the Aldermen that Start up the 
covey, and the Councilmen that 6re. As with the Council- 
men, BO with the Aldennea, there is a sure three-fourtha 
vote for every scheme which has the sanction of the interior 
circle who control the entire politics of the city. And, as 
bnong the Councilmen, so among the Aldermen there are 
a few honest and public-spirited men who vainly protest 
against iniquity, or silently cast their votes against it. If * 
one such body ia one too many, how shall we espreas the 
enormoua superfluity of two 1 It is impossible. 

But there ia a third legialativo board sitting in the City 
Hall. The island upon which New York is built is a 
county, and that county has its board of twelve Superviaors, 
who have the spending of seventeen miUiona of dollars per 
annum. The city and the county cover the enme territory. 
Each creature in the island of Manhattan lives both in the 
county and in the city of New York. The wiistcnce, there- 
fore, of a aeporate legislature for each is a complete absurd- ■ 
ity ; and, if both were honest, there would be constant 
danger of clashing between them. They do not often clash, 
because both have in view the aame object, and puraue that 
object under the direction of a central gang, — the masters 
of both. It is the Board of Supervisors who, being outhor- 
iied, eight years ago, to build a court-house at an espenae 
not to esceed two hundred and fil^y thousand dollars, have 
' expended upon it two millions and a half j and there it 
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Btanda tn-ilaj jiist half done. It is computed, 4 _ 
tcote professionally employed, that for erery dolw 
iiIKiu this untiuislied mlifice another dollar ha» gen 
where 

Our jirincipal object in this article is not to preec 
reader with a Btartllng catalogue of iniquities, but 
doayor to contrihute our littlo towards discorering ■ 
otoxpelliiig the thieves, keeping them expelled, »nd f 
a few honest men in the place of tliat great multitv 
plunderers. Before entering upon that part <rf our si 
however, we must show to readers remote Mm the 
tha^ the oomiptiou esists, that it taints nearlv erery ) 
of the pnlilic service, that it is an evil of gigantic ani 
noing proiKiTtions, and that the nnmerouscxpedientsd 
for holding it in chock have fajled. Hitherto we hm 
latod whatHre have ourselves seen and beard : ^ 
proceed to glean a few of the more etriking fiwti 
our notes of what others have told lis and from p 
testimony. 

The volume entitled " The Manual of the Commoo 
oil " is itself a curious specimen of the artifices resorted 
these official plunderers of the public purse. In tin 
^1641, a zcalona assistant clerk to the Common Coiinci 
ceived the idea of publishing a little volume, which aboi 
a kind of city almanac ; containing, beaidee what on ah 
usually presents, a list of all the persons connected 
the city government, their places of buainesa and resk 
and a map of the city. A neat, small volume of 180 
was the result of his labors. Even this was vmneoa 
because the most useful part of the infonniktion whi 
gave respecting the mernl>ers of the government hftd ^ 
appeared in (he City Directory, aud an almanac eon 
had of pill-vendors for nothing. No good reesoB ■ 
he given why even so inexpeusivo a work aa that shoi 
paid for out of the public treasury. But see to nh 
portions this trifling imposition haa since grown. T 
year, our zealous assistant clerk added to his cat^iS 
city officials a Ibt of nil previous members of the i. ■ 
tion, from the earliest period of the city's existence 
picture of New York aa it was two hundred yean 
This year the volume swelled from 1 80 tu 253 pagei. 
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picture was iutercBting, and caused tlie work to be much 
spoken of tmd aoiight after, wbich wiis ouly another proof 
how unuecessary it wiia that it should be publiahed ut the 
eipeuse of the city. The next issue, besides the list of 
names and rcaideucea, contained extensive extracts from 
ancient city records, which increased the number of pnges 
to 312, Every year the Manual increased in bulk, in the 
quantity of auperfluous matter, in the number ond costliness 
of the pictures, until it has now become a mauual of folly, 
eitravagance, and dishonesty. Let us glance at the Man- 
ual for 1865; for, to add to the exquisiteness of the art 
employed iu its preparation, the book is not publishednin- 
tll the' year is nearly expired, and a new set of officers are 
about to be chosen, 80 that the volume for 186G bad not 
appeared when these linea were written. The Manual for 
1805 is a most superb and lavishly illustrated duodecimo 
volume of 879 pages. It contains one hundred and forty- 
one pictures, of all degrees of eipensiveness, — steel-plate, 
woodcut, plain litbt^raph, and colored lithograph. The 
lat^ colored map of the city, at the beginning, cost as 
much money as a map of that kind could any way bo mado 
to cost. Nest comes a steel portrait of the person who, for 
twenty-fiTe years, has hired people to compile the annual ' 
volume, aud whose name has always appeju'ed on tiie title- 
page as its editor, and who is supposed to be liberally re- 
munerated for bia editorial labors. Next appears a very 
elegant colored titlc-jnge, containing six finely executed 
pictures. 

Before proceeding with the list, we remind the reader 
thai the ingenuity of the compilers of this work has been 
severely taxed for many years to devise and discover sub- 
jects for illuBtmtion. Subjects that could be called legiti- 
mate, or that approached the legitimate, having been long 
ago exhausted, the editor this year ajipears to have been 
in the direst straits to supply his lithographers and en- 
gravers with the regular quaiitity of work. 

Accordingly, the next illustration is a plan of the Aldci^ 
men's Chamber, designed to show where each memlier sat 
in 1SG5 ; and the next is a four-paged, folding Hthograpb, 
containing — precious gift to posterity ! — a facsimile of 
each Alderman's aignatui'e. In the nest two plates poster- 
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ity is blessed with the sigDatures of the Couneth 
1865, nnd the means of aBeertainiDg the precise ai 
occupied by each. The following are the Bubjects o 
of the coBtly colored HthographB : the " fur store 
liehed in 1820 by the father of the Mayor of th« 
18G5; the "old frame-house " in which the editor 
Manual "passed hia youth"; "Mr, Stewart's h 
FiHy-Kourth Street " ; " a grocery and tea store " 
year 1826; the house in North Moore Sti««t in 
Speaker CoUiu was bom ; " twin frame-houses in 
ton Avenue") Tammany Hall in 1830; a bflliard 
in the Fifth Avenue ; Harlem Lane, with fast boraee 
ling tliereon ; the " Audixbun EsUite " on the Hudst 
upper end of the Central Park drive. Besides thesi 
are pictures, not colored, of a prodigious number^ 
nnd private buildings, and portraits of undistingiiM 
sons. The number of pages oceupied by eztrKctefl 
records, newspapers, and memories is 423 '. M 

Such is the book which the tax-payers of the fl 
called upon every year to pay for, in order to swell 
come of sundry printers, lithographers, politiciaiui, ■ 
compiler. But this is not all. The uumber of eop 
Dually ordered to bo printed is ten thousand ! Tin 
her paid for is ten thousand. The number actually f 
we are positively assured by men who are in a posii 
know, is about three thousand. Of this numberi 
fifteen hiuidred are distributed gratis about the Ciq 
and the rest are Bold by, and for the benefit of. tlk 
piler. A considerable number find their way m 
second-hand bookstores which make Nassau Street 
ciuating to poor students and rich collectors. We 1 
our copy there, aud its price was three doLaii. The 
seller informed us that he laid in his supply of the B 
for 1865 ot two dollars per copy, which is three i 
and thirty-sii cents less than a copy costa the caty. 
have we yet got to the bottom of this enormous "job 
liave said that the city pays for ton thonsand copies 
prepostei-ouB volume. It pays for nearly twice thai 
bei-. Th*items of the Manual account rendered Ibi 
were these ; — 
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Bill of engraTing t*,353.]0 

Bill of efigraving »nd printing . - . 73a.0O 

Bill of drawing and printing . . ■ 6,150,00 

Bill or lithographing and jinnting. . . 3,186.00 

Bill of priodng 10,000 copiM . . , 27,951.20 

Bill of corractions and nllBratioiia . . . 300.00 

Bill of paper for title-pttgM . . . 600.00 

Bill of thirty reama tissue paper . . . 150.00 

Bill of piiperiiiJ5 10,000.<!opic» . , . 100.00 

Bill of t«n reams wrapping p«per . . . ISO.OO 
Bill of binding 5,000 copies in cloth . ' 6,000.00 

Bill of binding -1,000 copies in muslin . . 4.000.00 

Bill of binding 1,000 copies in morocco . 3,000.00 

. $53,673.30 



.857,172.30 



This eliameful account being brotight to the notice of the 
present Mnyor of the city, Mr. John T. Hoffman, he did 
himself the honor to veto the resoliitioa authorizing a aim- 
ikr expenditure for 18B6. He told the men who passed 
that resolution, that he had made inquiries of such pub- 
lishing bouses as the Appletoos and the Harpers, and had 
ascertained that ten thouBftnd copies of the work could 
be manufactured for $ 30,000, instead of $ 53,672 ; al- 
though a new publisher would not have the benefit of the 
large amount of stereotyped matter which appears in the 
Manual from year to year, with little alteration. The truth 
b.that the book actually costs the compiler about $ 15,000 
per annum ; and the difference between that sum and the 
amount charged ia taken from the pockets of the Now 
York tax-payers by a process which wo leave our readers 
to characterizo with the proper term. 

The most- usual manner of stealing is to receive money 
for awarding or procuriug contracts, appointments, dona- 
tions, or increase of salaries, which money, of course, the 
favored person gets back, if he can, from the public treas- 
ury ; and he usually can. The President of the Board of 
Health, last spring, when New York was threatened with 
the cholera, had occasion to remonstrate witli a person 
who held the contract fur removing dead animus from the 
streets, and threatened him with the brcaki4VF the con- 
tract if. its conditions were not better comj^lied with. 
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"That would bo rntht^r hard, Mr. Schulta^" reflV- 
man, "for that contract cost me 8 00,000." Ai ' 
might ; for the city pivj-s 1 25,000 n year for gcti ; : 
ft commodity every jHiiiud of which ougitt to yielii ■ ■ 
a revenue. A Acad horse, worth tweuty doUnr^ tli 
pays for having carted off to where it can be conrei 
converted into twenty dollars. Another contractor ii 
1 21,000 a year for removing night-eoil, which could I 
fcr euoiij^h to pfty the eoat of its removal. By tbjm 
tm ehargcB, the holders of this contract have contini 
swell their gains incredibly. Mr. Jackson Schult 
cuorgetic iitid capable PreBideut of the Board of H 
lias recently published hia conviction, that the " total 
die under this contract is $ 111,000," and we hare hi 
advantage of hearing him demonstrate the &ct. The 
however, is too long for our reiy limited space. 

Docs any one need evidence that the men who 
such contract, in the* teeth of opposition and elncid 
receive a large shore of the plunder 1 The &ot ia i 
tain as though ten witnesses swore to having seen the t 
to them in hand paid. Three years ago a contnc 
awarded for sweeping the streets for ten yearn, at $ 4B 
a year. Since the accession to power of the new Boi 
Health, responsible men have handed in a written o! 
buy the remainder of the contract for a tjuarter of a n 
dollars, i. e, to clean the city for seren years at $ 49 
a year, and give the city a quarter of a million doDfl 
the privilege. There are those about the laty office 
know, or think they know, how the plunder of this am 
is divided. We heliovo we are not violating any conflc 
expressed or implied, when we say, that it is the oonv 
of the Board of Health that $ 100,000 per ranum s 
proceeds of this contract are divided among certain ] 
cians ; that a certain lawjer, who engineered the prqjee 
stands ready to defend it, receives a salary of $ 26,00 
annum as " counsel to the contract " ; and that ths 
in whose name the contract is held are " dummiea," wi 
$ 6,000 ft year for the use of their names and for their 
in siiperiiitoidinc the work. The contract is furthei 
tleiied wil^Pke support of sc^'cnJ hundred cripples, oU 
and idle uuo, all of whom are voten, who ue pub j 
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Btreet-cleaniiig force by Aldermen and Councilmen who ivant 
their votes aud the votea of their relativca, fhtia kindly re- 
lieved of nuLiutaiuingnged grandfathers, lame uucleB, and lar.y 
good-for-nothings. These Btatomenta, we are awmre, cannot 
be pnived. Sufc compnctB are not tniBtcd to paper; and 
a wLtiiei^a drivJv to buy can always balk his nsBailants by 
refusing to criminate himself. The reader, therefore, may 
decline to believe these detiuls. One thin^k^niaius, and is 
certain, that the workingmen of Now York are nnnually 
plundered of two hinidred tbousaud doUiirs per ajiuum by 
this single contract 

How the work bo munificently paid for is done is suf- 
ficiently well known. Into that foul subject we cimuot 
enter, eicept to notice the blind deiU'on of the great mass 
of poor men who annually vote to keep in power the people 
who steal their earnings ajid poison their children. New 
York boUBts a Uemocj-alic majority of more .than thirty 
thousand votes, and the govenimcut of the city is alwayB 
in the hands of the party so named. Is it, then, the rich 
men's Htrecis that are unswcpt, aiid the peer men's crowded 
avenues and lanes tliat are clfon t Are tJie tmall jjarks and 
Bipiares where thouEondB tif poor children play better kept 
than those to which Ecorcs of rich men's children are car- 
ried t Is the Bowery cleaner than Broadway, and Tomkius 
Sijuare more inviting than Union 1 In the spring, when 
the March thaw has unlocked th^nccumuhited dirt of the 
winter, and the whole city is deep in mire, which are the 
streets that a Democratic contractor first throws himself 
upon 1 Does he first remove the festering mounds of pol- 
lution that block the poor man's path to his home, and 
make that home loathsome to him, and then betake himself 
to the coating of mud that soils the rich man's boots 1 Or 
does he leave reeking with abomination the crammed thor- 
oughfares where Democratic voters live, half a hundred in 
a house, until wery shovelful of dirt "has been removed 
from the places where rich men reside, seven voters to a 
block t But why ask idle questions 1 It is the law of this 
world that the strong sliall rule it. In a commerciol city, 
the strong men are rich. Label yonr government what you 
will, it is the strong men in a c«mmunitj- who have their 
way ; and therefore, under all govenmieuts, the atreeta 
where rich men live ore clean. 
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of incroftBing the judges' salaries for a whole year, during 
which the inflation itself had become iiifiuted, and every 
door-keeper and copyist had had hia stipend increaaed. At 
length the spoilers deemed it beat, for purposes of their 
own, to conj^nt that the snJariea of the judges should be 
increased $ TlbOO ; and, a year after that, the other ? 1,000 
was permitted to be added. 

It waa recently proved, in the presence of the Governor 
of the State, that the appointment of the office of Corpora- 
tion Attorsey nns sold to one incumbent for the round sum 
of 1 10,000. This is bad enough, but worse remains to be 
told!. Sworn testimony (from thirty-six wito eases), t^eu 
by a committee of investigation, eatabliwes the appmng 
fact, that appointments to places in the public schools are 
systematiciJly sold in some of the wards, — the wards where 
the public schools are almost the solo civilizing power, and 
where it Is of unspeakable importance that the schools 
ahould be in the hands of the best mcu and women. One 
young lady, who had just buried her father and had a help- 
less mother to support, applied for a situation as teacher, 
aud was told, as usual, that she must pay for it. She re- 
plied that she could not raise the sum demanded, the funeral 
expenses having exhausted the family store. She was then 
informed that she could pay " the tax " in inatfllments. 
Another poor girl came on the witness-stand on crutches, 
and teatiiied that she had paid ( 75 for a situation of $ 300 
a year. Another lady went to a member of the Ring, and 
told him, with tears, that she saw no way of procuring the 
sum required, nor even of saving it from the slender salary 
of the place. The man was moved by her anguish, took 
compassion upon her, and said he would remit his thare of 
" the tax." It was shown, too, that the agent of all this 
foul iniquity was no other than the principnJ of one of the 
schools. It was he who received and paid over the money 
wrung ftora the terror and necessities of underpaid and 
overworked teachers. We learn from the report of the 
committee that the Riug in this ward was originally formed 
for the express purpose of giving the situations in a new 
and handsome school " to the highest bidder " ; and, as the 
opening of the new school involved the discharge of a small 
number pf teachers employed in the old Bchools, the King 
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had both the fear und the ambition of the teachers ta < 
upon. " There was a perfect reign of terror in the wa 
tiajs the report of the iuvestigatitig coiiiniittee. " 
ngent performed his duty with alacritj- and with a Im 
leasnCBH worthy of the employers. It appenntluit he 
only Bummoued the teachers to come to hin^biit thai 
caUed on their parents and frieuda as to tlic aiuount t 
should pay for their appointments, — the siima tu] 
from 8 5" to $ 600, aooording to the position sought" 

And who were the Ring that perpetratwi tliis iuliu 
They were ft majority of the Trustees elected by the peo 
and the School Commissiuncr elected by the people, — 
podBui eat ores, Alectcd from the grogshop and the wh 
and intrusted with the most sacred intcreat of a repul 
the education of its chlldreu. It vas knoim beforv t 
iu some of the wards the school tnisteca were drunkar 
it was known before that little children were piled up^ I 
flowerpots in a green-house, in small, ill -ventilated roac 
hut no one supposed, before this investigation in 1864, t 
men could be elected to office who wore capable of si 
revolting meanness aslhis. 

When appointments are sold, appointments are like^ 
be numerous. Some of our readers, dojihtlcss, bare ni 
at the ridicuiouB catalogiie of offices created to reli«H 
pecuniaiy straits of Louis XIV., and given by VoltlH 
his history of the reign of that expensive mooarclki^ 
Paris, in the year 1710, men holding the ranK of ooua 
lors of the king held such posts as hog-inspectors, inspect 
of cnlvcs, of wigs, and of slaughter-houses, uiTeotoi7-dn 
ers. measurcra of fire-wood, deputy measnretB of fire-wo 
pilars of fire-wood, unloadere of fire-wood, comptrollers 
timber, markers of timber, charcoal-measurerB, graiu-sifle 
eomptroUera of poultry, berrcl-gaugera, barrel-rollore, b 
ter-testers, beer-festers, brandy-t esters, linen-nieasuren, i 
loaders of hny, and removers of boarding. Not that ow 
sollors to the king peiformed any of these labors. Tl 
was done by luiderlingB : the counsellors to the king mer 
pocketing the greater part of the fees. But how mild ■ 
tiivial was this abuse of kingly jiower, compared with 1 
hoards of superfluons officers* that swarm in the pul 
buildings of the city of New York ! In the office rfl 
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City Comptroller there are one hundred aud thirty-one 
clerks. The Street Commissioner employs sixty, lu the 
precious Manual described above, tiic reader, amazed at 
the interminable ligt of persona employed by the city, is 
every now and then puzzled by such items as tliese ; twelve 
" manuro-inspeetors," at $ 3 aday each ; twenty-two " health- 
wardens," twonty-two " aaaistant hcaltb-wardeua," twenty- 
two "street-inspectors." all at 83a day each; seven "as- 
siatant inspectors of moat, at $ 900 per annum each ; seven 
" inspectors of encnmbrances," at $ 1,250 each ; twenty-two 
" distribtitors of corporation ordinances," at $ 2 eucb per 
day. We have not space to continue the catalogue. Who 
has ever seen any of these wardens and inspectors 1 A 
gentleman connected with the Citizens' Association, had the 
pnblic spirit to sally forth. Manual in hand, in quest of the 
twsnty-two health-wardena and twenty-two aasiatauta ; for 
neither he nor the writer of these lines, nor any of their 
acquaintances, had ever so much as heard of the c.vistence 
of such officers. Long and painful was the search. He 
found that those guardians of the public health were bar- 
keepers, low ward politicians, namelew hangers-on of sa- 
loons, who absolntcly performed no <Wcial duty whatever 
except to draw the salary attached to their places. They 
were the merest crdKurcs of the worthless man who ap- 
pointed them, — the man who sold or gave away b/ant in- 
termml-permitt, tigneii, to favored undertakers, "to save 
them the trouble of coming down town every time they had 
a funeral." • For the benefit of those gentlemen of leisiu-o 
in New York, who excuse jtheJr want of public spirit by say- 
ing that the city government is so corrupt that it is of" no 
use to try " to reform it, we will mention .that, very much 
thmmgh the exertions of the warden-hunter referred to 
above, those three twenty-two's were almlished a few months 
ago, as well as the entire department to which they be- 
longed. To that single item of reform wo owe it that the 
city was not desolated by the cholera during the past sum- 
mer. 

The reader has, perhaps, heard something respecting the 

• This mu the renfon givon bv thf nmiertikirs when tliev wero quoj- 
lloned on Uie tnbiecl by membera of the new Eonrd of HenU'h. The pos- 
eeision of blimk permlit did Dot, boveTcr, prevent tbeia from chanrina tot 
the permitt m IheEr billi. ' * 
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clerk, ttu assistant clerk, and sometimes, we believe, a mca- 
Bonger. These BppoiDtmenta coat them three miuutes of 
theirvaluabletime; for there aro people who have acquired, 
in some way, a claim to those appointments, and are ap- 
pointed as a matter of course. There b not, there cannot 
bo, a doubt that the "understaiidiug" between the judges, # 
the comniiaaioners, the Burreyore, and the clerks ia com- 
plete before the first itep ia Uken. The clerk is the ruling 
mind of the affair. If is he who lets the room; it ia he who 
draws up the final report ; it is he who divides the spoil, 
and takes, probably, the largest single share. He conceives, 
arranges, starts, and couducW the operation, and ho does it 
at his ease in hia own hired^oom. The i>lEccrs being ap- 
pointed, the commissioners have earned their four dollars 
cacli, and adjourn. 

Every day, between the hours of twelve and two, they 
visit the apartment, inquire after the health of their clerk, 
perliaps take a cigar with him, see that their names are 
entered aa having attended, which entitles them to four 
dollars, and then return, refreshed, to their private business. 
Meanwhile sundry advertisements at;p published, announ- 
cing to parties interested what is going on. The surveyor 
may or may not take a car and ride up to the street, or 
■walk over the part to be opened. Perhaps there is a house, 
bnilt before 181 1, which extends over the line of the street ; 
and if an, the owner is entitled to compensation. Usually, 
however, there ia nothing of the kind ; and usually the 
surveyor, an old hand at the business, knows whether there 
is or not without going up to see. A draughtsman, mean- 
while, has been copying "map of the street from the maps 
of 1811 ; and the clerk writes along the border of it (from 
the tax-books) the names of the owners of the lots on each 
aide of the street Sundry other advertisements are then • 
published, calling upon parties interested to come and see 
what has been done, and state objections, if any there are. 
The clerk,then draws up a report, and the thing is done. 
Noue of these operations are hurried. Care is taken of the 
interests of the commissioners. It ia not until they have 
paid their noontide respects to the clerk for a prodigious 
number of days that the street is pronounced " open." 

Then the bill ia presented. The Burveyor charges ax 
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■jipears, however, that the piuta hfls been ronnded «o as not tn ei- 
tL'iid over the line ; and for this rounding of the ]iiazza, which could 
have been done Bt an E]cpenae of certainly not more than $ l.OUO, thii 
□wtipr hiu been aUowed .the etionnouH eum of t 4,B00. The hoiine 
staiida there as apod aa it ever Via. Need we say that the owner in a 
prominent jwlitii-ian t " 

We have since conversed with tho gentleman who was 
charged with the investigation of this case. Hq assures us 
that the rounding of tJH piazui coat, in reality, about i 250 ; 
and that he placed it H t !,000 in his report, because, be- 
ing ignoriuit of carpentry, he deemed it best to mention a 
sum much in excess of tho probable coat* 

Our lessening space warns ns to forbear, though we have 
scarcely made an impression iipon the mass of facts before 
us. We ctinnot dwell upon the favoritism practised toward 
the real constituenta of the spoilers, ^ — tho liquor-dealers, — 
who actually paid a less sum per annum for licenses, and 
contributed a smaller amoimt to the Inebriate Asylum, 
than till? liquor-dealers of Albany. We must pass by such 
enormous fiixuds as that kuown by the name of the UnuBe- 
voort swindle, in the course of which a tract of land was 
bought from the city at hulf its value, kept in eostly litiga- 
tion for several years, then bought back by the eity for 
twice its value, and all the taxes remitted for the inter- 
vening period. Nor can we give details of the manner in 
which mean men steal from the price of tho school-chil- 
dren's copy-books and slate-pencils, nor open np the enor- 
mous and complicated cheat which is covered by tho word 
" stationery." How the bard-eamed claims of poor lalwr- 
ers are " sJiaved," under pretence that Acre is no money to 
pay them in the Treasury ; by what menus a clerk of a 
market enjoys an income as large as that of the President 
of tho United States ; how the funerals of eminent men, 
the celebration of national feativala, and tho return of 
scarred veterans from the seat of war have Iwen made the 
occasion, Brst, of drunken revelry, and afterwards of 
wholesale plunder ; how the delicate wines provided for the 
sick in the public inittitutioua are poured down the filthy 
gullets of many whose natimil drink is distilled molasses; 
how the most valuable ferry leases, wharf privileges, and 
railroad charters are given away or sold for a tenth of tliehr 
value to " dummiea " who represent the very men who 
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to be reminded that the money stolen by the thieves into 
whose bands the city has fallen is the amallest item of the 
mighty sum of evil resulting from the syatem. A person, 
however, must intimately know New Yorit to realise what a 
welling fount of moral pollution it is. Those within the 
circle of corruption, and all with whom they continue to 
have dealings, lose at length all Bense of honor and shame, 
all power to distinguish between right and wrong, and, 
finally, all knowledge ^at there ia any difference between 
them. It ia a most insidious thing. Many a good young 
man has been drawn into the system so insensibly that he 
has become an habitual stealer of the public money, almost 
without knowing it. Others are conscious thieves, but no^ 
yet honlened beyond remorse. Some of these are, as it 
were, imprisoned in the system, and know not how to es- 
cape. A very large numbei are morally non-eiistent, and 
have no other thought or occupation except to devise and 
execute schemes of spoliation. And we do believe that no 
sun who serves, sells to, or buys from the city, and no man 
who tries to serve, sell to, or buy from the city, does en- 
tirely escape contamination. What ft tale we oould tell of 
one notorious, but not naturally bad man, who, from a re- 
spectable though humble employment on the wharves, was 
lured into the low politics of his ward, and drank himself 
into such favor that ho obtained, at length, the means of 
buying the privilege to steal as head of one of the depart- 
incula, — and now, his place being alxilished, and all his 
ill-gotten gains squandered in vice and ambitious schemes, 
slinks out of view, fatally diseased, and bereft of hope I 
But this part of our subject wo leave to our readers' own 
reflections, and we rejoice to know that it will fare- better 
there than it could in these pages ; for, truly, the moral 
harm which this system ia now doing iu New York, and 
to the couQlry through New York, is something which 
baffles and eludes written language. 

The question now occurs. How was it that a city contain- 
ing so many public-spirited and honorable men fell into the 
control of a gang of thieves ! 

It has all come about in one generation, Within the 
memory of men still living, the affairs both of the city and 
the State of New York were so well managed that other 
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States and cities were glad to copy their b 
public buHiness. The time was when tuen, &ftoi 
career in Congress, regarded it as promotion tc 
of the city ; when a seat in the city legialatu 
coveted reward of a lifetime of honest dealing 
biistiieas ; wlien a seat iir the State LegiaUtu 
naiial first step to the highest places in the uatio 
locnt ; whou the very ward committeoa wore oo 
eminent merchants and lawyers ; and irlioi] even 
soci-otary to ft ward committee was a feather in 
a bank-teller or head book-lceeper in a great faou 
ness, lu other words, the time was when the cit 
*med by its natural chiefs — the men who ha 
riglit to govern it. Nay, more : it was once a 
to be a voter, — since none could vote who were 
holders. None could vote whg had not given tl 
citizens some evidence of an ability to vote undoi 
and lome indication of a disposition to vote cotre 
particular test selected we do not admire ; and 
say in favor of it is that it was better than noi 
exclude the great mass of igftorauce and vice ; it 
the great mass of inteltigeuoe and virtue ; it did 
purpose in a respectable degree. 

ThiH system was changed by the Constitutionj 
tion of 1831, which alrolished the household resti 
admitted to the polls all citizens, native and fon> 
convicted criminals and madmen. Among thoi 
posed this fatal change was Martin Van Buren ; i 
dire consequences of it which he predicted liave i 
the city. He said it woidd utterly corrupt the 
New York, by giving it over into the hands of tet 
ignormit or vicious men, whose votes could not bo 
It would "drive from the polls all aober-mintlei 
from mere despair of effecting any goo<l by voting. 
take away one powerful motive to virtue by nbol 
distinction between voters and uon-votors. To t 
said Mr. Van Biu^n, is uow " the proudest ruid n 
liable Bttri1)ute of freemen." It was one of the r 
industry and self-control. A proud day it was U 
mechanic, when he left his new home and his new! 
wife, and walked, for the first time, to the polls 
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hia vote. It Btamped him a respectable man. He was 
thenceforth a full-fledged citizen, one of the maetcra of the 
city, the rtilera of which were his servants ; find they knew 
it, and treated him aceordiiiglv. Mr. Van Buren's remon- 
Btrancea were not heeded, and the old Bjstem was abolished. 

The evil conaeqiiencea did ijot immediately appear, be- 
cause the habit of selecting respectable men for the public 
service survited the system which had created that h.ihit. 
The reign of Andrew Jackson, which debauched the national 
^government, developed rapidly all the tendencies to corrup- 
tion latent in the government of the city. A lowor grade 
'of men were elected to office, and a grade still lower worked 
'the machinery by which they were elected. Still, thei% 
uras no »y>tem of stealing. A defalcation occosiotiiUiy oc- 
'eurrcd ; aldermen sometimes pocketed bundles of cigars 
from the "tea-room"; others contrived to convey their 
families to evening partiA at the expcuse ot tho city; 
others may sometimes have cribbed an odd half-ream of 
imper or a box of pens ; and, doubtless, there was some 
Jbbbery, and much favoritism, as there is in all govern- 
ments. Honesty, however, continued to be the rule in the 
puhlio service. We mean, that,' although tho politics of 
the city were debased, and the men elected wore always 
depreciating, there was no thought among them of UBing 
their places aa conveniences for plimdcriug their constituents. 
Ae late even as 1850 an alderman or chief of a department 
irould have actually lost standing with hia fellows if sus- 
pected of taking a bribe or of having a concealed inter- 
est in a contract. Yes, even in 1850, but sixteen years 
ago, it was a disgrace to steal the people's money on any 
pretext. If any one had then foretold that thp time was 
at hand when the only men in tho city government de- 
spised anil snubbed by their eijuols would be the few who 
did not steal, no man could have believed the wild pre- 
diction. 

About the year 1850, when it began to be perceived that 
omnibuses could no longer convey the morning and evening 
multitudes of people, and when street railroads in many 
avenues were projected, the Corporation conceived the fancy 
that they had the right to grant the privilege of laying 
rails in the public streets to private companies. In fact, it 
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Bonctioned by it only so far as it affords promise of gain to 
politicians. 

At the present time, aa we are informed by one whose 
opportunities of knowledge are imequalled, all the political 
concerns of the city are controlled by ati^ut seven men, — 
heads of city departments and othore. In most of the 
wards, a nomination to office by tlie party which is ludi- 
crously styled Democratic insures an election by the people ; 
and it is those seven men who work the oiachioety by 
which Democratic nominations aro ground out. They are 
the power behind the ballot'box, greater thEin the ballot-box 
itself. Candidates for Congress, for the State Legislature, 
for the numerous boards of city legislators, must pass the 
ordeal of their inspection, and pay their price, before their 
names can go upon the "state " ; and such is the absolute- 
ness of their power over ignorant voters, that they have 
caused to he elected to Congress by Irish votes a man who, 
as editor of a " Know-Nothing " newspaper, had been em- 
ployed for seven years in vilifying Irishmen and their 
religion. They have taken up a man who commanded one 
of the companies of artillery that marched from the field 
of Bull Run because their "time was up," and, while the 
whole civilized world was pointing at him the finger of 
scorn, elected him to one of the most hicrative offices in 
the United States. Of late years, these lords of the town 
have had the deep cunning to give a few of thoir best ap- 
pointment's and several minor offices to Republicans, as 
part of their system of preventing investigation. This was 
a master stroke. Moat of the publishers of newspapers 
were already bribed to silence by the Corporation advertis- 
ing, and all the reporters were hired not to report anything 
dia.igreoalj]e by the annual gift of two hundred dollars. 
This letting in of a few Republicans to share the spoils 
completed the system of repressing inquiry. They have 
known, too, how t« turn to account the feud between two 
Hepubfican leaders, which, after distracting the politics of 
the State of New York for many years, has transferred the 
battle-ground to Washington, and now threatens to snatch 
from the nation the fruits of its victory over rebellion, or 
at least to postpone its enjoyment of them. 

Such are some of the consequences that have resulted 
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IB fw exceedingly important for \\a all to understand this, 
that wo will pause here a moment to mention n few of the 
expedients for chocking thievery which have signiilly failed. 
AU mere expedients have &iled, or are faihng. Nothing 
will ever atop it but some system, the natural working 
of which will put into office a controlhng number of honest 

The total failure of the contract system is a case in point. 
To check jobbery and favoritism, it was enacted sevoni! years 
ago that all work done for the city, and all commodities 
supplied to the city, greater in value than ? 600, should be 
the subject of contracts, to be awarded, after due notice, to 
the lowest bidder. The contract system, so far from put- 
ting an obstacle in the way of corruption, has furnished 
facilities for it. We have the sworn testimony before us, 
that it is common for fictitious bids to bo sent in, for genu- 
ine ones to be bought off, and for parties who aro best pre- 
pared to do the work required to be kept in ignorance of 
the propoBiilH. Large iron contracts, for example, have been 
awarded before any one of the great iron firms have been 
aware that such contracts wore in the market ; and they have 
been awarded to men who never melted a pound of iron 
nor had any means whatever of doing the work. To a 
pork-butcher was assigned the contract for building a very 
costly bridge over a wide river ; and the difficult work of 
grading an avonuo, billy and rocky, has been awarded to a 
politician ignorant of the moat rudimental engineering. 
We have before ua a successful bid for supplying the city 
offices with stationery, in which we find the bidder offering 
to supply " blue folio post " at one cent per ream ; " magnum 
bonum pens," at one cent per gross ; " lead pencils," at one 
cent per douen ; " English seahng-wai," at one cent pep 
pound ; and eighty-time other articles of atjitionery, at 
the uniform price of one cent for the usual parcel. This 
was the " lowest hid," and it was, of course, the one ac- 
cepted. It appeared, however, when the hill was presented 
for paj-mcnt, that the particular kind of paper styled " blue 
folio post " had never been called for, nor any oonsiderahle 
quantity of the other articles proposed to be supplied for 
one cent. No one, strange to say, had ever vnuted " mag- 
num bonum " pens at one cent a gross, but in all the 
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thftn the Harlem." The Harlem Railroad Company, reader, 
J ia Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, one of the ablest men of buBi- 
" ness now living. The Councilman whose words we hava 
■ quoted would not be emplojed by him in any post reqiiir- 
' ing average skill and honesty. Aud yet, behold the great, 
J Btroug man courting the favor of the weak, little one ! Do 
* we blame either of these meni We arraign only tlie ays- 
' tern which puts them in false and corrupting relations with 
each other and with their fellow-citizens. 

It was lately enacted, that a three-fourths vote of both 
boards — the Aldermen and Councilmcn — should bo requi- 
site to pass any bill granting or paying money. This was 
dune because there was always a Democratic majority in 
both boards, and that majority was always corrupt. But 
it did not even retard the profuse voting of money. It 
merely required the Ring to buy up or bully a few more 
members, which was done in a week, and the work went on 
as bravely as before. The present board of CouncUmen be- 
gan their term of service with thirteen Republicans and 
twelve Democrats, owing to special exertions on the part of 
reformers. Those thirteen Republicans were eleck'd, at 
great expense, for the sole purpose of outvoting the thieves, 
and they were all solemnly pledged so to do. But the sys- 
tem rcpfils men of strong and tried honesty, and conse- 
quently seven of the thirteen speedily fell into the toils. 
Some were purchased, others were intimidated, others were 
persuaded, but all yielded alike to the behests of the Ring. 
And, really, we cannot wonder at it. Th« sii faithful 
members of the board are useless to their constituents. 
The most just, the most necessary inoasuro proposed by 
t/um is voted down as a matter of course. A young, inex- 
perienced Councilman sees, on the one hand, the favor of 
■ Lis colleagues, the smiles of the City Hall, -the freedom of 
the city's stores and shops, places for his friends, and 
8 7,000 a year j and, on the otlier, the frowns and surly 
opposition of his colleagues to everything he aaks or pro-. 
poses, a warfare agaiiist nefarious schemes which he knows 
to Xk useless, and which the public ueithei' applaud 
hear of. For hjn brother, no easy clerkship is created ; 
kit second-cousin's benefit, no groat man discovers that he 
is in need of a fourth assistant meBseoger ; and if a carman 
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ill principle, was justified only by the urgent necesaity of 
the ooac To that teuiporary transfer of power from a com- 
pletely corrupt to an incompletely corrupt organization, we 
I owe it that the city of Now York ie etill, in some degree, 
iuhabitiible. For ten years past, nothing has stood between 
the city and imiversal spoliation, except the Governor of 
ilio State and a small number of intelligent, incorruptible 
members of the Legislature. To them we owe the rescue 
• <f the pobcc from the control of city politicians; and to 
tlie police, thus rendered elScient, we owe the deliverance 
of the city from rapine during the riots of 1863, For 
tweuty-four hours, until adequate asaiatonce arrived, they 
kept the mob in check by their diBCipline, courage, aod 
rapidity. No one can tell what would have occurred, or 
what would not, if wo had then had for policemen creatures 
nppojnted lo serve the mean purposes of the mean mca 
whose character we have been exhibiting, and who were ia 
the fullest sympathy with brother Baviiges torturing our 
prisoners captured in war. To the Legielnturc, aleo, we are 
indebted for a tolerable adraiuistratlon of the aQnirs of the 
Central Park, of the Health Board, and of some other de- 
partments now controlled by honest mon appointed at Al- 
bany, 

On the other hand, the interference of the Legislature 
has, at length, reduced the city government to a condition 
of political chaos. The Mayor has been deprived of all 
controlling power. The Board of Aldermen, seventeen iu 
number, the Board of twen^-four Couiicilmcn, the twelve 
Supervisors, tlie twenty-one members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, are bo many independent legislative bodies, elected 
by the people. The police are governed by four Commis- 
sionera, appoint«c^y the Governor for eight years. The 
charitable and remnnatory institutions of the city are in 
charge of four Commissioners whom the City Comptroller 
appoints for five yeaiB. The CommiHsioneni of the Cen- 
tral Park, eight in number, are nppointed by the Governor 
for five years. Four Commissioners, appointed by the 
Governor for eight years, niaungo the Fire Department. 
There are also five Commissioners of Pilots, two appointed 
by the Board of Underwriters and three by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The finances of tto cjtr a» in chanw of 
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Kpresetiting these strong men and powerful oi^aniaations 
are jh-Tboiis of skill and audacity. ^Vhen wich a reversal 
of the natural order of thinga eiiittB, and when the mem- 
bora of the Legialature are paid by the State a less aiim 
per diem than their board costs, — to say nothing of drink 
and billiards, — what mutt be the result I We need not 

A very able lobby agent, who has been in the business 
many years, lias given ub an inkling of the mode of proce- 
diK*. " When we get to Albany," said he, " we make out 
our lists, and, after studying them and comparing notes, we 
tlattify members, and moke an estimate of what it is gi>ing 
to cost to get oiu- bills through. We 6ud out about how 
much eoch man cxpetta, and who is running him. Then 
we arrange the thing in New York with certain people, 
whose consent ia neceasary. The price for a vote rangea 
from fifty dollars to five hundred, unloss it is that of the 
chairman of a committee. He wants more, because he baa 
to appMT on the record as originating the mcasiu-e." 

It wan probably one of these originating gentlemen who 
could explain the testimony given recently in an Albany 
corruption case by a lady who proved herself a true help- 
meet to her husband. She testilied that a lobby agent 
called at her house one Sunday aftcruoon, when there was 
" some oonversation " respecting the accused Senator, which 
the court "ruled out." She continued thus; "The next 
morning I pnt t 2,500 in greenbacks into a yellow en- 
velope, and gave it to my only son, eleven years old. The 
boy got into the wagon with hia father. / nevtr nam ike 
vuinr;/ ngain." 

If there is in this world a man who can ho truly said to 
htoia aurthing, Mr. Thurlow Weed knows the Legislature of 
the State of NeWvTork. Hia testimony respecting the cor- 
ruption in that Legislature, as given in the " Daily Times," 
a few months ago, is as follows : — 

" Formerly the tiapieiim of oomiption m a member would have put 
faint. ' into Coventry, while ktunnUdge of »ach an oH^nce would hnve 
insured ibn e^ipnlsion of tho offender. Now ' bribery ond corrap- 
tion ' prevail to an extant greater thnn exlntad in the worst days of 
the Parliainent nf England, where, hapiuly Tdi England, the practice, 
has lieen reformed, aa It must be here, or corruption will ondonaine 
the government. No mcoture, hnBvei meritorioiu, escapes the at- 
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they did eo at last later in the bcbbjoh, the Ring, finding 
that nntbing coiild be got from them, allowed the honest 
minority to carry a hill g:iving them $ 5,000. Tliis narra- 
tive y/e received from the lips of the estimable and distin- 
guiahed lady who headed the deputation. 

It is Buch facts as these which convince ua that the I>ogie- 
lature, as now elected, cannot be tnieted for the future 
government of the city. The reform muat be radicaL It 
must begin at the bottom, with the voters, aud work its 
way up. The Citizens' Association^ — -a body of eminent 
merchants, lawyers, and men of leiaure, united for the sole 
object of refonning the government of the city — have 
proved, by moat coatly and laborious experiment, that the 
majority, long controlled by the plunderers, cannot be 
ahaken from Uicir devotion to them. By needless inter- 
ference with the Sunday usagea of the Germans, as well as 
by some wise and just restrictiona upon the selling of 
liqiior, the friends of reform have rendered the great grog- 
shop interest a unit for the comiptionists, and that interest 
can send to the polls twenty-five thousand votes. By very 
great exertions, an honest man can be clioson Mayor ; for 
there is still in New York a small majority of the whole 
number of voters who will vote as they ought, if the tsaiio 
is clear between honesty and corruption. But in the wards 
and diatritts inhabited chiefly by ignorant foreignera and 
-vicious natives, the caac is hopeless. Printed matter can- 
not roach them. They are untrained in the duties of 
citizenahip. A prodigious number of them have some small 
interest in maintaining the system of plunder ; for from the 
stolen miUions flow niuntwrless rilla of lawless or excessive 
gain ; so that the city is like an Italian farm irrigated by 
the dirty waters of a peBtdcntial stream. They pay no 
tax. Since their share of the taxation is paid by them iu the 
form of rent, it is the " extortionate landlord " whom they 
blame when their rent rises, in five yeara, from six dollars to 
twelve dollars a month, for two little rooms. They never 
think of going round to Councilman O'llaffcrty's grog-shop, 
or Assemblyman Tooley's desk iu the Comptroller's Oflico, 
Lor Supervisor McShaughnessy's markcf.-stand, and bemliug 
WiAem for cutting down their children's allowance of fresh 
■jOeat and Christmas toys. It has been found impossibte to 
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Mnyor and the members of the city legislature. Tho peo- 
ple are puzzled and confounded on election^jjaya by long 
liats of caudidatee, whose names they nevemward before. 
To ask the mass of voters to select a corporation counsel, a 
sheriff, a comptroller, d judge, is selfHSvident absurdity. 

The distinction between the' city of New York and the 
county of New York, with all its costly train of conse- 
quences, should be abolished. 

Longer terms of service for Mayor, Aldermen, and Coun- 
cilmen would, perhaps, be desirable. The appoiutmoutB to 
all minor offices should bo permanent. No creature should 
bo intrusted with the unlimited power of removaL If the 
city would be well served, it must treat its servants so that 
men of honor and capacity will bo foiind to serve it. A 
man of honor and capacity will not holdhialivelihoodatthe 
mere mercy of another man. 

There must be a decided increase of many salaries. Men 
capable of mani^:iEg tho finances of a great city, men fit to 
control liny of the departments, cannot be induced to fore- 
go their chance of fortune in private business by salaries no 
greater than those paid to bank-tellers and book-keepers. 
A rich man of respectable tidenta mat/ occasionally be in- 
duced to serve as Secretary of the United States Treasiuy 
for a sum per annum leas than modest housekeeping costs 
in WDahiu<>ton. It is insanity to pay him such a salary, it 
is true ; but then the honor counts for something. In a 
commercial city, business is done on business principles ; 
and if a # 20,000 man is wanted, $ 20,000 must be paid for 
him. It is not just salaries that biuvlen any people ; it is 
steaJmg that does that On the other hand, an officer who 
holds his office until proved to have misbehaved in it need 
not be paid tho salaty justly due to one whom a breath un- 

Somewhere in the system of city government there must 
be a power, a court, a something, independent and disinter- 
ested, before which an officer accused of misconduct or 
iucopacity can be arraigned promptly and fairly tried. 

It might be well tliat the Board of AlJermen should ho 
composed of men who pay a tax upon $ 5,000 worth of real 
or personal estate. With a taxed and restricted sul&age, 
this safeguard against prolusion might not be necessary^ 
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We have been obliged in this urticle to limit onrselveB to 

' a siugle feature of the mi^ovommont of New York, — the 

• Btealiiig of the pulilio money. There are ^epflrtments of 

* the BVHtem into which we shrink from easting n glance. 
' To some of theso corrupt men are intniBted the pauper, 
t the sick, tlie criminal, the insane. It is their duty to guard 
'' the myriadfl of the virtiioua poor ngainet the rapacity which 
t buHda for them hahitations that are unsafe and pestilential. 
» Think what the government of such a city might be and 
I do, what noble inatitutiona it might found; what grand 
f eiperimcnta undertake, what beautifiil edifices construct, 
I what merit employ and reward ! The legislature of the 

city, composed of men eminent in business, in science, and 
in benevolence, — the men first in their several spheres, — 
would rank high among the great parliaments of the world, 
and contribute powerfully to its advancing civilization. The 
city of New York abounds in able and honest gentlemen, 
in every sphere of lifa On just conditions they can be won 
to the public service. Why can we not have them? 

And let no one suppose that this is a subject which con- 
cerns the people of New Yorii only. It concerns ua all. 
Not only has every American citizen an interest in the 
welfare and honor of hia countiy's chief city, bnt the evils 
under which New York suffers exist, to some degree, in 
many other towns, and threaten all of them. New York, 
as we have said, ie a sieve which lets through the beat of 
the emigration that comes to onr shores, but catches and 
retains the worst ; and therefore it ia in tliat city that the 
Byatem of untiualified sufirage has been Jirsf put to a test 
under which it has broken down completely and hopelessly. 
But in all our large cities there is of necessity an assemblage 
of ignorant, irresponsible, and thoughtless men, totally 
incapable of performing the duties of citisenship. We 
accordingly find in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, 
St, Louis, and many other cities, the insidious beginnings 
of that misgovemment which hns made New York the by- 
word and despair of the nation.* New York, too, is suffer- 

* thirinn the pramlenca of tbe cliotcra, nn nppnlling glimpse wiueiven 
the public of tho iulerior of ajnil in the oily nf Brooklyn, Aii eve-wfiiitin 
wrote! "The cholorm there nimtted (h/m overeroirding Ibe cell*. The 
vencilfttkni li bod, the air offeoiivc, the food, pork, beaiu, btettd, and mo- 
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ing iricariously forber eiater cities. As it luia been 
tiny to suffer moet from the evils of ignonutt uul 
siiflj-age, BO it IS her duty to nrestlo first with tlx 
and apjily a remedy which shall be radical, finn], 
versally imitablc. Slie will perform that diitv. SI 
fonning it. No city of equaJ size on earth ect 
great a mass of public spirit and admiDtstrntiTe < 
and we feci persnaded that the time*ia aoar at faa 
those great qualities will lie successfully exerted in 
the metropolis from the hands of the spoilers « 
stolen into possession of it 

it looks now as though one half of civilised tnatik 
going henceforth to hve in towns ; and it appea 
that in the laying out, the decoration, and goveni 
towns America baa shown a particular talent Hoi 
all pleasantness are the villages of New Ei^land, w 
gardens and lawns, their tidy fences and' spotleai 
their ample streets, and their mighty elms waving 
^Vhat other land con show towns so vigorous and hi 
as Nn8h\-iUe, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Roobe* 
fifty others that will occur to the reader 1 What a 
thing it was in Vermont to commiBsion roung I^rk 
to adorn her Capitol with a statue uf Ethan Alleu 
Cleveland, to commemorate Perry's victory by on 
finest out-of-door monuments in the world ; and iu 

Ins^M; Riid vhOD tilt Uls intennely hot nnd deb ili latin;; ventb« 
iiilo account, it should be n. nuittpr of wonder that everj- oni 
Etricken dowD. The criminal courts Hdjoumsd from June iinti 
unci to mj knowledm thoro sre mimv there loo poor and Trinidl 
hnil, thtt wilt be able to ptoTB their entire innocenea when pul 
To lieep theie penooa in orerciDwdeii mIIb with btxiken-dowii d 



•d; In nnother, » corpse about to be TeraDred. fin 
ii'niting to go to the Honse at Refuge, were agniiming at the 
vnlccB flromfeari a dmnkeu man Binsing N nuudlln sons in 
men In the holli, with their ftcei to iht gi-" — • — '- - - 



... .., . _rt from <t> Inhnmanltj. But Iho jail suppi;,.. 

liou«e. the penlleotlarj'.Uieworlthoufe.snd, in miny instances, (1 
n!}'!am, with InmnlDa. PriaOuerB UO fir*t luuallj takeii there bei 

tent to Ihiae Iiutitutloni." 
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Toe, to crown the heights of Nashville with a State House 
of unequalled elegance and Holidity ; and in raarvutloua 
Chicago, three times to raise the entire city for the sake of 
better drainage, and to bore far out under Lake Michi^n 
for pure water ! How good it waa in great Boston to put it 
witliin the reach of all her hoya and girls to leam how to 
Bwim, and of all her men and women to practise the nrt ! 
This was one of those fine details of civiliaition which are 
only reached after the great essentials have been realized 
and become habitual. New York, too, might boast, even 
amid her blushea. The Central Park waa a noble gift to 
posterity ; the Croton Aqueduct was a truly Roman thought ; 
and all the ialands, — are they not covered with pubhc in- 
Btitutions, nobly planned! We can truly say, that the peo- 
ple of the United States have shown an aptitude for orderly 
and elegant arrangement. Tbey kuow how to make their 
towns and cities fit abodes for civilized beings, and they 
mean to make them such. 

But the spoiler must bo eipelled, or he will spoil all. 
Honest men possess all the true, trustworthy intelbgence 
there is in the world. "Villains of talent tJicre may be, but 
uo wise villain, still less a villain of public spirit. "The 
thieves must be driven out, if it costs a bloody war ; and 
it wiJl cost a bloody war if they are not 
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